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IIl.—HARRISON AND PERRY. 

HE invasion and seizure of Canada formed 
the chief feature in the plan of the 

paign of 1813, and to General Harrison w 


cam- 


yas in- 


trusted the task of recovering all that General | 


Hull had lost, and accomplishing all that he at- 
tempted to do. In a former paper we left him 
in the interior of Ohio in mid-winter, with his 


advance on the bank of the Maumee River pre- | 


paring to establish there, at the foot of the 
rapids, a fortified camp. It was an eligible 
point. The possessor of it might control, to a 
great extent, the movements of the whole Brit- 
ish force in the Northwest, professedly Christian, 
and savage. Under the skillful direction of 
Captain Wood of the Engineers (whose monu- 
ment, erected by General Brown at West Point, 
on the Hudson, tells of his valor and virtues), 
extensive fortifications were constructed, and 
named, in honor of the energetic and patriotic 
governor of Ohio, Fort Meigs. At that post 
Harrison attempted to concentrate a force sufti- 
cient to keep the enemy in check until a fieet 
might be ereated on Lake Erie, to co-operate 
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THE WAR OF 1812. 


| with the land forces in a second invasion of 
Canada from the Detroit River. Sad experi- 
ence had taught the Government the wisdom of 
Hull's recommendations concerning a squadron 
to command the Lake. 

General Harrison, doubting the efficiency of 
efforts to give him an army by regular enlist- 
ments, called on the of and 
Kentucky for volunteers. Their responses were 
noble and generous. He asked for fifteen hun- 
| dred Kentuckians, when her Legislature, under 

the lead of the veteran Shelby, voted three thou- 
| sand men for the public service. Ohio respond- 
ed as nobly, in proportion to her means. Ken- 
tucky sent fifteen hundred of her sons to Harri- 
son early in April, organized into four small 
regiments, under the respective commands of 
| Colonels Boswell, Dudley, Cox, and Caldwell, 
which formed a brigade under General Green 
| Clay. 
| Harrison arrived at Fort Meigs on the 12th 

f April. had informed him, on the 
way, of the frequent appearance of Indians, and 
| there were indications that the principal events 
jat the opening of the spring campaign in that 
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GREEN OLAY. 


quarter would be an attack upon and defense 
of Fort Meigs. The troops there were few, and 
the lines of intrenchments were unfinished. Ru- 
morsgwere plentiful concerning the intentions 
of th@™British to move toward the Maumee on 
the disappearance of the ice, and Harrison, in 
the face of instructions from the War Depart- 
ment not to use militia, not only accepted the 
fifteen hundred men sent from Kentucky, but 
asked Shelby for the remaining fifteen hundred 
drafted troops. The seeming peril was Harri- 
son’s justification for disobeying Cabinet orders. 
Expecting to find Fort Meigs invested by the 
enemy, he took about three hundred troops with 
him from Fort Defiance, which he had gathered 
at posts in the wilderness, determined to storm 
any works which the Brit- 
ish might have erected 
against Fort Meigs. He 
went down the Maumee in 
batteaux, and was agree- 
ably surprised to find all 
quiet in camp and no en- 
emy near. 

The infamous Proctor 
was in command of the 
British forces, with his 
head-quarters at Fort Mal- 
den. Tecumtha was there 
with fifteen hundred In- 
dians, drawn chiefly from 
the country between Lake 
Michigan and the Wabash. 
Proctor ‘had fired the zeal 
of the great Shawnoese and 
his brother, by promises of 
future success in all their 
schemes for confederating 
the savage tribes, and by 
his arrogant boasts of his 


power to place Fort Meigs, its garrison, its 
stores, and even General Harrison, in th, 
hands of his dusky allies. These promises 
and boasts brought a most gratifving re. 
sponse, and Proctor’s mind was filled with 
visions of conquest, personal glory, and 
official promotion. His arrogance was in- 
creased, and he treated the Americans at 
Detroit with disdain. He ordered tl 
Canadian militia to assemble at Sand 
wich; and toward the close of April 
and his motley army, full two thousand 
strong, sailed from Fort Malden to th 
mouth of the Maumee River (the site of 
the present city of Toledo), accompanied 
by two gun-boats. On the 28th they land- 
ed at Fort Miami (now in ruins), a short 
distance below Fort Meigs, established a 
camp there, and proceeded to construct bat- 
teries opposite the fort, on the steep bank 
in front of the present Maumee City. Heavy 
rains fell almost incessantly, and it was 
not until the morning of the first day of 
May that the works were completed, the 
guns mounted, and every thing put in readi- 
ness for a siege of Fort Meigs. 

When Peter Navarre (yet living near Toledo), 
who was one of Harrison’s most trusted scouts 
and messengers, brought intelligence of the ap- 
pearance of the enemy on the morning of the 
28th, the commander sent him and others with 
dispatches to important posts with the informa- 
tion. Harrison felt that Fort Meigs was in 
peril. He knew that General Clay was ap- 
proaching, but how near he could not ascertain. 
Anxious to know and to accelerate that com- 
mander’s movements, he sent the brave Captain 
William Oliver, with a white man and Indian, 
to meet him and urge him forward. Oliver 
made his way through the hostile Indians who 
prowled in the woods around the fort, and found 
Clay at Fort Defiance with twelve hundred Ken- 
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PETER NAVARRE. 


tuckians. That officer had already been in-| 
formed, by scouts, of the perilous condition of 
Fort Meigs, and Captain Leslie Combs, a gal- 
lant Kentuckian of Dudley's corps, only nine- 
teen years of age, who was at the head of a 
company of spies, was, at his own request, sent 
forward to inform Harrison of the approach of 
succor. It had been a question at a council of 
officers, ‘‘ Who shall undertake the perilous mis- 
sion?” It required courage and acquaintance 
with the country. Young Combs, eager for pa- 
triotic duty and distinction, offered to go. “‘ When 
we reach Fort Defiance,” he said to Colonel Dud- 
ley, ‘‘if you will furnish me with a good canoe, 
I will carry your dispatches to General Harrison 
and return with his orders. I shall only re- 
quire four or five volunteers from my own com- 
pany, and one of my Indian guides to accom- 
pany me.” 

On the morning of the Ist of May Combs 
embarked on the Maumee for the perilous duty, 
with two brothers named Walker, and two other 
volunteers, named respectively Paxton and John- 
son. Young Black-Fish, a Shawnoese warrior, 
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* THE MAUMEE TO TURKEY POINT FROM FORT MEIGS. 


accompanied them as guide. With the lat- 
ter at the helm, they moved down the rivet 
amidst the cheers and good wishes of their 
companions in arms. The voyage was full 
of dangers. Rain fell incessantly, and the 
night that succeeded was intensely black. 
They passed the main rapids in safety, but 
not until late in the morning, when heavy 
‘annon was heard in the direction of Fort 
Meigs. The siege had begun, and the diffi- 
culties in the way of young Combs were 
thereby increased. For a moment he was 
perplexed. ‘To return would be prudent, 
but would expose his courage to doubts; to 
remain until the next night or to proceed 
at once seemed equally hazardous. <A de- 
cision was soon made. ‘““We must go on, 
boys,” said the brave youth, “and if you 
expect the honor of taking coffee with Gen- 
‘ral Harrison this morning, you must work 
hard for it.” They pushed forward, and 
louder and louder fell the cannon peals upon 
their ears. Combs knew the weakness of the 
fort, and suspected the strength of the enemy. 
He doubted Harrison's ability to hold out, and 
expected to see the red Cross of St. George in 
the place of the Stripes and Stars. Great was 
his joy, as he turned the bend in the river at 
Turkey Point, on seeing the dear old flag waving 
over the beleaguered camp. At that moment a 
solitary Indian appeared in the edge of the wood, 
and then a large body of them were observed in 





the gray shadows of the forest, running eagerly 
to a point below to cut off Combs and his party 
from the fort. The gallant Captain attempted 
to dash by them in-the swift current, when a 
volley of bullets severely wounded Johnson and 
Paxton, the former mortally. ‘The fire was an- 
swered by the little band, when the Shawnoese 
guide turned the canoe toward the western shore, 
and all but poor Johnson made their way back 
to Fort Defiance. Combs and his Indian guide 
had suffered terribly, and the former was unable 
to assume the command of his company imme- 
diately. 

While the British were erecting their batter- 
ies opposite Fort Meigs Harrison was construct- 
ing a traverse of earth entirely across his in- 
trenched camp, for the shelter of the garrison 
from the impending storm of iron. The bank 
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was broad and twelve feet in height. The en- 
emy had no suspicion of what was going on, for 
the tents of the Americans, standing along the 
high bank of the river, which the enemy expect- | 
ed to sweep away like gossamer webs, had screened | 
the laborers. When their tents were suddenly 
moved to the rear of the traverse, the British 
engineer saw, with great mortification, that his | 
labor had been almost in vain. Instead of an | 
exposed camp, from which Proctor has boasted 
he would soon ‘‘smoke out the Yankees” with 
hot shot and incendiary shells, he perceived the 
Americans to be invisible and strongly pro- 
tected. 

On the morning of the Ist of May, notwith- 
standing heavy rain-clouds were driving down 
the valley and drenching every thing with fitful 
discharges, the British opened a severe cannon- 
ade and bombardment upon the fort, and con- 
tinued the assault, with brief intermissions, for 
five days, but without much injury to the works 
and garrison. On the night of the 2d a de- 
tachment of British engineers and artillerists | 
crossed the river, and mounted guns and mortars | 
upon two mounds for batteries in the thickets 
at the rear of the fort. For this expected move- 
ment the Americans had prepared by erecting 
shorter traverses. Again the enemy was foiled. 

On the fourth day of the siege, when the | 
British, finding their efforts vain, had slackened 
their fire, Proctor sent a pompous summons to | 
Harrison to surrender the fort immediately. | 
‘¢Tell General Proctor,” said the American com- | 
mander in reply, “ that-if he shall take the fort 
it will be under circumstances that will do him | 
more honor than a thousand surrenders.” The | 
fort was really feeble, because of the scarcity of 
ammunition, which had been used economical- 
ly; and Harrison frequently turned his eves 
anxiously up the Maumee Valley to discover, if 
possible, the hoped-for reinforcements. He had | 





not heard a word from Clay, for Combs had | 
His sus- | 


failed and Oliver had not returned. 





LESLIE COMBS, 


pense was ended, however, at midnight on the 
4th, when Oliver, with Major David Trimble 
and fifteen men, who came down the river in a 
large boat, made their way into the fort bearing 
the glad tidings that General Clay and eleven 
hundred Kentuckians were within a few miles, 
The cannonading at Fort Meigs had been dis. 
tinctly heard at Defiance, and Clay’s whole force 
had pressed forward as rapidly as possible in 
eighteen large flat scows. They halted only at 
the head of the Rapids on account of darkness, 

On hearing of the near approach of Clay, 
Harrison planned immediate employment for his 
troops. He sent Captain Hamilton and a sub- 
altern in a canoe, under cover of the night, to 
meet the Kentuckians, with instructions for eight 
hundred of them to land on the west side of 
the Maumee, and march down and capture the 
British batteries in front. This duty was in- 
trusted to Colonel Dudley. It was arranged for 
him to strike the blow at the moment when Clay 
and the remainder of his command should assail 
the Indians on the left of the fort, and a sortie 
should be made by a portion of the garrison for 
the purpose of capturing and destroying the bat- 
teries in the rear. 

Dudley and his command landed in good or- 
der, and ascended to the plain on which Mau- 
mee city stands, unobserved by the enemy. There 
he disposed his troops in three parallel columns, 
commanded respectively by himself, Major Shel- 
by, and acting Major Morrison. Captain Combs 
and his company of thirty riflemen, including 
seven friendly Indians, moved a hundred yards 
in front. Having reached a proper point in the 
forest, back of the enemy's batteries, the right 
column, led by Dudley in person, raised the hor- 
rid Indian yell, rushed upon and capgured the 
works, spiked eleven of the guns, * pulled 
down the British flag. Harrison had watched 
the movement with intense interest from his 
chief battery, and when he saw the proud en- 
sign lowered, he signaled Dudley to fall back to 
his boats and cross the river according to in- 
structions. At that moment sharp firing 
was heard in the woods in the rear. In- 
stead of obeying Harrison’s command, Dud- 
ley humanely went to the relief of Combs 
and his spies, who had been attacked by a 
large party of Indians sent up from Proc- 
tor’scamp. The latter were strong in num- 
bers and eager for blood and plunder. A 
severe conflict ensued. Dudley was defeat- 
ed and mortally wounded, and a large por- 
tion of his command were made prisoners 
and marched to Fort Miami. Of the eight 
hundred who followed Dudley from the 
boats, only one hundred and seventy es- 
caped to Fort Meigs. Many of the pris- 
oners taken to Fort Miami were massacred 
by the Indians in cold blood, while Proctor 
made no effort to stay the horrid tragedy. 
Tecumtha, far more humane than his fel- 
low-commander of the pale-faces, hearing 
of the dreadful work, hastened to the spot 
and instantly stopped the slaughter. The 
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gallant Combs ran the gauntlet at Fort Miami 
at that time, but escaped unhurt. He yet sur- 
vives, actively engaged in the duties of an im- 
portant public office in his native State of Ken- 
tucky, full of mental and corporeal vigor. 

While the tragedy was in progress on the 
western side of the river scenes equally stirring 
were observed in the vicinity of Fort Meigs. 
General Clay had attempted to land not far 
above Turkey Point, but the current divided his 
force. Himself and about fifty men landed op- 
posite Hollister’s Island, near the fort, when 
they were assailed with bullets from a cloud of 
Indians on the high bank above, but they fought 
their way gallantly and reached the American 
camp Without losing a man. Colonel Boswell, 
in the mean time, in command of the remainder 
who had landed near Turkey Point, pressed for- 
ward across the plain and up the slopes toward 
the fort. They drove the assailing Indians be- 
fore them, and also reached the camp without 
much injury. There Boswell was greeted with 
shouts of welcome, and was met by a party com- 
ing out to join him in an attack upon the enemy 
in the rear, British and Indians, who were strong 
in numbers. They fell upon the foe furiously, 
drove them half a mile into the woods at the 
point of the bayonet, and utterly routed them. 
In their zeal the victors pursued recklessly, and 
but for the vigilance of General Harrison, who 
was watching all movements eagerly with his 
glass, they would have met the fate of Dudley's 
command. He saw a body of British and In- 
dians gliding swiftly along the borders of the 
woods to cut off the retreat of the pursuers. 
Harrison ordered them back, and by obedience 
they returned without much loss. 

A sortie was now ordered against the enemy’s 
works on the right, near a deep ravine. Three 


hundred men, under Colonel John Miller, were! 


detailed for the service. They charged upon the 
enemy (who were eight hundred strong) with great 
impetuosity, drove them from their batteries at 


the point of the bayonet, and scattered them | 


in confusion beyond the ravine toward the site 
of the present village of Perrysburg. The fight 
had been desperate, and Miller lost several brave 
men. But the victory was complete. The ob- 
ject of the sortie was fully accomplished. 


With these movements, which occurred on the 
5th of May, the siege of Fort Meigs was virtually 
ended. The greater portion of Proctor’s Indian 
allies deserted him. Tecumtha was disgusted, 
the Prophet was bitterly disappointed, and prob- 
ably nothing but his commission and pay as a 
Brigadier-General in the British army secured 
to that body the further services of the great 
Shawnoese warrior. The flight of his dusky 
allies, the discontent of the Canadian militia, 
and rumors of approaching reinforcements for 
Fort Meigs, disheartened Proctor, and he re- 
treated to Fort Malden, leaving upon the banks 
of the Maumee a record of personal dishonor as 
black as that upon the shores of the Raisin. 

Forts Meigs and Miami now present to the 
traveler, as remains, only grassy mounds. A 
beautiful village called Maumee City, and gar- 
dens, and cultivated fields, are now seen upon 
the place of Dudley’s defeat; and no living 
thing—living there at the time of the siege— 
may be seen in original vigor, but a stately elm 
in front of the town, from which, tradition says, 
Indians sent many a deadly bullet after Amer- 
icans from the garrison who were taking water 
from the river. These were returned by Ken- 
tucky riflemen, and six savages, it is said, were 
brought to the ground from that leafy perch. 
From that tree, near the old ‘‘ Jefferson Tavern,” 
is a fine view of the Maumee valley and river 
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as far as Presque Isle hill and the place of Hull's 
encampment in 1812. 

As soon as General Harrison was certain that 
Proctor had abandoned the attempt to gain pos- 
session of the Maumee valley, and had returned 
to Canada, he placed the command of Fort 
Meigs in the hands of the competent General 
Clay, and started for Lower Sandusky and the 
interior, to make preparations for the defense of 
the Erie frontier against the exasperated foe. 
He arrived at Lower Sandusky (now Fremont) 
on the 12th of May, where he met Governor 
Meigs with a large body of Ohio volunteers, 
pressing forward to his relief. He thanked them 
cordially, but as the danger was over, he directed 
them to be disbanded. He hastened to Cleve- 
land, made arrangements for a thorough recon- 
noissance of the country from the Maumee to 
the Cayuhoga, and then made his head-quarters 
again at Franklinton, not far from the present 
city of Columbus, Ohio. There he labored in- 
cessantly in efforts to protect the frontiers and 
organize an effective expedition for the invasion 
of Canada, as soon as naval preparations then 
in progress at Presque Isle (Erie) should be com- 
pleted, and a squadron on Lake Erie made ready 
for co-operation with the army. 

Meanwhile the British authorities in Canada 
and on the Detroit River were busy with prepa- 
rations for a more formidable invasion of Ohio. 
Emissaries were sent among the Indian tribes of 
the Northwest, and some of the fiercest of them, 
whom a Scotch trader had collected from the re- 
gion of the Illinois and Mississippi rivers from 
Prairie du Chien to Green Bay, rendezvoused at 
desolated Chicago, and, a thousand in number, 
marched with him across the Michigan penin- 
sula to Fort Malden, early in June, where they 
were regularly supplied with army rations. They 
were impatient for the war path; and Tecumtha 
had never ceased to implore Proctor to renew 
the attack on Fort Meigs. Proctor finally con- 
sented. A strategic movement was planned 
by the Indian-British brigadier, which promised 
success, but an escaped prisoner—a captive at 
Dudley’s defeat—who had fled from Fort Mal- 
den, revealed as much as he knew of the plan to 
General Clay. That vigilant officer apprised 
Harrison of the menaced invasion, and the 
commander-in-chief took measures at once to 
strengthen the weak posts on that frontier. 
Among these, Fort Stephenson, at Lower San- 
dusky, received special attention. It was rein- 
forced by the gallant young Kentuckian Major 
Croghan, with a part of the Seventeenth Regi- 
ment, and he was placed in chief command 
there. He was joined by Colonel Ball, and a 
squadron of cavalry. 

Harrison was at Fort Stephenson on the even- 
ing of the 26th of May, and was there informed 
that many Indians had been seen on the Lower 
Maumee. _ Selecting three hundred men, he 
made a forced march to Fort Meigs. There he 
found Coionel Richard M. Johnson, with seven 
hundred mounted Kentuckians, who had just 
come down from Fort Defiance after forty days’ 


hard service in traversing the wilderness. He 
immediately sent Johnson on a reconnoissance 
toward the Raisin to procure intelligence. The 
movement was successful. It was ascertained 
that there was no immediate danger of an in- 
vasion from Malden, in force. Satisfied of this, 
Harrison returned to Fort Stephenson, and mak- 
ing a circuit by way of Cleveland, went to his 
head-quarters at Franklinton. 

Mid-summer had passed, and the enemy 
made no important hostile movements. The 
naval preparations were yet in progress at Erie, 
and it seemed as if the autumn would come be- 
fore the campaign on the Northwestern frontier 
would fairly open. But late in July General 
Clay received information that an expedition 
against Fort Meigs was preparing at Malden. 
The rumor was true. Full twenty-five hun- 
dred Indians had collected there, and Proctor 
had a disposable force of about five thousand 
men. Early in the month strolling bands of 
savages had committed depredations in the To- 
ledo region; and on the 20th of July Proctor 
and Tecumtha, with their combined forces, ap- 
peared at the mouth of the Maumee. Harri- 
son was then at Lower Sandusky. Clay sent 
a messenger to him with information and for 
orders, who returned with the assurance that 
he should have reinforcements, if needed, and 
a warning against a surprise. Harrison made 
his head-quarters at Seneca Town, nine miles 
above Lower Sandusky, and established there 
a fortified camp, from which point he could 
readily co-operate with Fort Meigs or Fort Ste- 
phenson, aS circumstances might require, as 
these were posts more immediately threat- 
ened. 

Tecumtha had planned, as we have remark- 
ed, an ingenious movement. He was to place 
a body of Indians on the road leading from 
Fort Meigs to Lower Sandusky, who, by a sham 
fight, were to draw out a portion of the garri- 
son of Fort Meigs, with the idea that friends 
coming to reinforce them were in peril. This 
being accomplished they were to cut off their 
retreat, rush to Fort Meigs, and take it by sur- 
prise. Toward sunset on the 25th, while the 
British foree lay concealed in a ravine near the 
fort, Tecumtha attempted to carry his plan into 
execution. Clay was too vigilant and too well 
informed respecting reinforcements to be caught 
in the trap. The sham fight commenced; but 
a shower of rain and a few cannon-shot in the 
direction of the Indians scattered the foe. Te- 
cumtha’s strategy had failed, and the enemy 
were greatly mortified. Ignorant of the strengt!: 
of the fort and garrison, they did not venture 


| upon an assault; and after lingering in the vi- 


cinity for thirty hours the invaders all with- 
drew and made their way toward Lower San- 
dusky for the purpose of capturing Fort Ste- 
phenson there. The British, with their stores, 
sailed for Sandusky Bay, and a large number 
of their savage allies marched across the coun- 
try for the purpose of co-operating with Proctor 
in the siege. Intelligence of this movement 
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was promptly communicated to General Harri- 
son by General Clay. 

Fort Stephenson was a stockade, with no oth- 
er heavy ordnance than one iron six-pounder 
in a block-house which commanded the ditch 
on one side. The garrison consisted of only 
sixty men, under Major George Croghan of the 
regular army, then only twenty-one years of 
Doubtful of the tenability of the fort, es- 


age. 


pecially against the assaults of artillery, Harri- | 


son had sent Croghan an order, saying: “Should 
the British troops approach you in force, with 
cannon, and you can discover them in time to 
effect a retreat, you will do so immediately, 
destroying all the public stores.” Croghan’s 
innate bravery was known, and this order was 
followed by another commanding him to evac- 
uate the post immediately. The messengers 
with it became lost in the woods, and did not 
reach the fort until almost noon the next day, 
when the forest around was swarming with In- 
dians. It would then be difficult to obey, and 


a . 
Croghan and his officers resolved to defend the 


fort to the last. 


Proctor and his little army was first discov- | 
ered on Sandusky Bay, on the evening of the | 


3lst of July, by a scouting party on its bor- 
ders. 
intelligence of the fact, and at four o’clock on 
Sunday afternoon (August 1) the enemy ap- 


peared in the bend of Sandusky River, about a| 
They landed with a| 


mile from the stockade. 
howitzer and some field-pieces taken from the 
gun-boats. Proctor immediately entered upon 
the business of his errand; and having made 
proper dispositions of his forees and heavy ord- 
nance, he sent a peremptory demand for a sur- 
render of the post. His regulars were four hun- 
dred in number, and he had with him several 
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They hastened to Fort Stephenson with | 


hundred Indians. Tecumtha, with almost two 
thousand more, was so stationed in the forest 
as to cut off Croghan’s retreat, or permit rein- 
forcements reaching him from Fort Meigs or 
Camp Seneca. 

To Proctor’s demand Croghan firmly replied 
that he would defend the post until the last ex- 
tremity. His representative, who went out to 
meet Proctor’s flag, had just entered the fort on 
his return, when the British howitzer opened 
fire upon the stockade and commenced the bat- 
tle. In this assault the gun-boats joined; and 
all night long Proctor’s heavy guns played upon 
the stockade, receiving occasional responses from 
the iron six-pounder, which was shifted from one 
block-house to another to give the impression 
that the garrison had several heavy guns. Their 
supply of ammunition was small, and it was 
used as sparingly as possible. Croghan silenced 

his cannon at midnight, and placed it in the 
block-house, where it might rake the principal 
ditch, at the point at which it was evident the 
main assault would be made. 

Nearly all the next day Proctor kept up the 
cannonade, but with little effect. He became 
impatient, and at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
when a heavy thunder-shower was rising in the 
west, he ordered the fort to be stormed. The 
fire of his cannon was concentrated upon the 
northwest angle, and toward that weak and im- 
periled point Croghan directed his strengthen- 
ing efforts. Bags of sand and sacks of flow 
were piled against the strong pickets, and the 
force of the cannonade was broken. At five 
o'clock the British regulars, in two close col 
umns, led by Lieutenant-Colonel Short, ad- 
vanced to assail the works. At the same time 
about two hundred grenadiers, under Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Warburton, made a wide circuit 
through the woods to make a feigned attack on 
the southern front. 

Short and his party, covered by a tremendous 
cannonade and concealed by the smoke, were 
within a few paces of the fort before they were 
liscovered by the garrison. That discovery 
| was followed by a volley of bullets sent by Ken- 
| tucky sharp-shooters with deadly effect. The 
British quailed for a moment, but rallied gal- 
lantly. They leaped into the ditch, and were 
pressing forward to assail the pickets, when the 
iron six-pounder in the block-house, which had 
been masked, opened a destructive storm of 
grape-shot upon them. The British leader had 
just cried, ‘‘Cut away the pickets, my brave 
boys, and show the damned Yankees no quar- 
ter!” when the masked port flew open, and 
slugs and grape-shot streamed along that ditch 
overflowing with human life. Few in it es- 
eaped. The British commander was slain. An- 
other party that followed met a similar fate, 
when a precipitate and confused retreat imme- 
diately ensued. The cowardly Indians, fright- 
ened by the fort cannon, had concealed them- 
| selves in a ravine near by. The whole battle 
| was fought by the small British force, whose 
| gallantry was conspicuous, Twenty-eight of 
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SITE OF FORT 


them were killed, and ninety were wounded, 
while the garrison lost only one man killed, and 
seven slightly wounded. During the night Proc- 
tor sent the Irdians to gather up the dead and 
wounded; and at three o’clock in the morning 
of the 3d the invaders sailed down the San- 
dusky, leaving behind them a vessel containing 
clothing and military stores. At about the 
same hour Croghan wrote a dispatch to Harri- 
son, announcing the victory. His gallant de- 
fense of Fort Stephenson became the theme of 
unbounded eulogy. The ladies of Chillicothe 
purchased and presented to him an elegant 
sword. His chief, in his official dispatch, spoke 
of him in words of highest praise; and the Con- 
gress of the United States then voted him the 
thanks of the nation, and twenty-two years aft- 
erward a gold medal. Posterity will ever hon- 
or his name. 

The site of Fort Stephenson is within the 
bosom of the pleasant village of Fremont (Low- 
er Sandusky), the capital of Sandusky County, 
Ohio. It occupies about two-thirds of the square 
bounded by Croghan, High, Market, and Arch 
streets, and is occupied by the dwelling and 
garden of the late Honorable Jacques Hurlburt. 
The block-house and the ditch raked by the 
cannon were on the Croghan Street front, and 
their place is indicated in the picture by the 
steep bank beyond the two riders. The old 
iron cannon which did such execution, and which 
is called Good Bess, is carefully preserved in a 
building not far from the site of the fort. 

After the repulse of the British at Fort Ste- 
phenson very little of importance occurred in 
the Northwest until the battle on Lake Erie at 
near the middle of September—an event which 
properly belongs to the series composing Harri- 
son’s campaign in 1813, 











STEPHENSON, 


Harrison’s regular force now in the field was 
only about two thousand men. The din of a 
second invasion had aroused the people of Ohio, 
and hundreds of volunteers had flocked to the 
field, only to be again disbanded; for the com- 
mander-in-chief considered his regular force 
quite sufficient for present purposes. Up to 
this time his efforts had been mainly directed 
to defensive measures; but now the fleet at 
Erie being nearly ready, and Captain Perry, 
its commander, having received orders to co- 
operate with Harrison as his chief, the latter 
bent all his energies to the creation of a well- 
appointed army for another invasion of Canada. 
Let us leave General Harrison for a while at 
his head-quarters at ‘*Camp Seneca,” and con- 
sider the naval operations on Lake Erie. 

On the recommendaiion of Captain Daniel 
Dobbins, one of the most experienced naviga- 
tors of Lake Erie, made in a communication 
by him to the War Department in the autumn 
of 1812, Presque Isle, or Erie, on the lake shore 
of Pennsylvania, was chosen as the place for 
constructing a fleet, and to him was committed 
the important business of superintending the 
work. At that time Captain Oliver H. Perry, 
of the United States Navy, was in command of a 
flotilla at Newport, Rhode Island. Anxious for 
distinction, he asked for command on the lakes; 
and in Febryary following he was directed by 
the Navy Department to report to Commodore 
Chauncy, at Sackett’s Harbor, with all of the 
best men of his flotilla in Narraganset Bay. He 
hastened to obey the order. He found Chauncy 
at Albany, in New York. They journeyed to- 
gether to Sackett’s Harbor, whence, after re- 
maining a fortnight in expectation of an attack 
by the enemy from Kingston, Perry proceeded 
to Erie, where he arrived at the latter part of 
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March, and established his quarters at Duncan's 


‘ Erie Hotel,” now a dilapidated building. Cap- 
tain Dobbins, then appointed a sailing-master 
in the navy, had much of the preliminary work 
of creating a fleet already done; and to provide 
against the destruction of vessels on the stocks, 
he had found an armed guard composed of ship- 
carpenters and other mechanics engaged on the 
vessels. The main ship-yard was at the mouth 
of Cascade Creek, a little west of the present 
village of Erie; and on the high bank near was 
a block-house for defense, from the summit of 
which the lake might be seen over Presque Isle, 
the low wooded peninsula that forms the shelter- 
ing inclosure of the beautiful harbor of Erie. 


PERRY'S QUARTERS AT ERIE. 


Perry’s vessels were completed by the middle 
of July, but, alas! he had only men enough to 
officer and man one of the brigs, and he was 
compelled to lie idle at Erie, an unwilling wit- 
ness of the insolent menaces of the enemy on the 
open lake, who had partly built a squadron at 
Fort Malden. The brig that was to bear his 
broad pennant (for Perry was made commander 
of the American squadron) had just been named 
Lawrence, by order of the Secretary of the Navy, 


in honor of the gallant slain commander of the | 


Chesapeake. 

Perry received reinforcements, and early in 
August he crossed the bar at Erie with his 
squadron, while that of the British, under Cap- 
tain Barclay, was hovering in sight. On the 


squadron proceeded to cruise between Erie and 
the Canada shore in search of the enemy. On 
the 9th he was joined by Captain Elliot and 
about one hundred officers and superior men. 
Thus reinforced Perry resolved to sail up the 
lake and report himself ready to co-operate with 
Harrison. He left Erie on the 12th in battle 
order, hoping to meet Barclay, and on the 15th 
anchored in an excellent harbor among some 
islands westward of Sandusky Bay, called Put- 
in-Bay. The principal islands that embosom 





sass islands, Put-in-Bay, Sugar, Gibraltar, and 
Strontian, and lie off northward of Port Clin- 
ton, the capital of Ottawa County, Ohio. 

Perry sailed back to Sandusky Bay on the 
13th, and there, on the 19th, General Harrison 
came on board the Lawrence in a heavy rain, 
accompanied by his aids M‘Arthur and Cass, 
and other officers. The plan of the campaign 
was arranged, and Put-in-Bay was reconnoitred 
for the purpose of deciding upon a spot for the 
army to rendezyous preparatory to transporta- 
tion to the Canada shores. Harrison was not 
quite ready for a forward movement, and Perry 


| sailed on a voyage of observation toward Malden. 


He found the enemy’s vessels within the mouth 
of the Detroit River, and was preparing to strike 
a blow for their capture when unfavorable winds 
compelled him to relinquish the design. Be- 
| fore the elements were propitious he was pros- 
trated by fever. He soon convalesced, and on 
the lst of September appeared off Malden and 
challenged Barclay to come out to battle. The 
cautious Briton, who was then getting his more 
powerful flag-ship (Detroit) ready, did not ac- 
cept the challenge, and Perry, disappointed, re- 
turned to Put-in-Bay. 

On the warm and pleasant morning of Sep- 
tember 10, 1813, the stirring words, ‘* Sail, ho!” 
rang out from the mast-head of the Lawrence. 
It was not unexpected to Perry, for he had re- 
ceived intimations that Barclay would soon ap- 
pear on the lake. On the previous evening he 
had called around him the officers of the squad- 
ron and given them written instructions concern- 
ing the battle which he was determined to fight 

| if opportunity should offer. To each vessel of 
| his syuadron an antagonist on the British side 
was assigned, and to each commander he said 
in substance, ‘‘ Engage your antagonist in close 
action, keeping in the line at half cable-length 
from the vessel of our squadron ahead of you.” 
Then he brought out a fine battle-flag made at 
Erie, at his request, of blue bunting, on which 
was seen, in large white letters, the words of the 
dying Lawrence, ‘‘ Don’r GIvE UP THE SHIP!” 
‘* When this flag shall be hoisted to my main 
royal mast-head,” said the Commodore, ‘it 
shall be your signal for going into action.” 

The cry of “ Sail, ho!” was soon followed by 
signals for the squadron to get under way. The 
British vessels, six in number, were seen upon 
the northwestern horizon at a little after sunrise. 


| A light wind was blowing from the southwest, 
evening of the 5th all sails were spread, and the | 


| 


and after a gentle shower the sky became per- 
fectly serene. At ten o'clock in the morning 
the hostile vessels were approaching each other. 
Those of the British were the Detroit 19, Queen 
Charlotte 17, Lady Prevost 13, Hunter 10, Little 
Belt 3, and Chippewa 1. Each had one or more 
howitzers and smaller guns. The American 
squadron consisted of the Lawrence 20, Niagara 
20, Caledonia 3, Ariel 4, Scorpion 2, Trippe 1, 
Tigress 1, Porcupine 1. The Scorpion had be- 
sides two swivel-guns. In close action the 
weight of metal was in favor of Perry. At a 


this fine harbor are North, Middle, and South | distance Barclay had the advantage, for he had 
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thirty-four long guns to Perry's fifteen. The 
whole British force, in officers and men, was a 
little more than five hundred. Perry’s muster- 
roll bore four hundred and ninety names. Of 
these the bearers of one hundred and sixteen 
were sick, and many others were very weak, for 
fever had been very prevalent in the squadron. 
One-fourth of them were negroes. 

At a little past ten o'clock Perry’s burgee, 
with the stirring admonition, “* Don’r Give uP 
THE SHIP!” was displayed. Refreshments were 
distributed among the men as the dinner-hour 
would probably find them in conflict. The 
decks were wetted and sprinkled with sand, so 
that the feet would not slip when blood should 
begin to flow; and silently the American ves- 
sels bore down toward the enemy at less than 
three knots an hour. Barclay’s vessels were 
near together in battle order. ‘The Lawrence, 
sailing-master Taylor, the Scorpion, Captain 
Champlin, the Arie/, Lieutenant Packet, and 
the Cu/edonia, Captain Turner, moved forward 
to attack the Detroit (Barclay’s fiag-ship), Hun- 
ter, and Chippewa. The fine brig Niagara, Cap- 
tain Elliot, followed,. with instructions to fight 
the Queen Charlotte, while Almy in the Somers, 
Senat in the Porcupine, Conklin in the Tigress, 
and Holdup in the Trippe, weve to engage the 
smaller vessels of the enemy. 

At a quarter before twelve o’clock a bugle 
sounded on board the Detroit. It was a signal 
for action, and was followed by a shout from 
the whole British squadron, and a 24-pound 
shot from the enemy’s flag-ship, that went 
booming over the waters toward the Lawrence, 
then a mile and a half distant. Barclay ap- 
preciated the advantage of his long guns, and 


wished to fight at a distance, while Perry re- | 


solved to press to close quarters before opening 


his fire. That first shot fell short. Another, | 





five minutes later, went crashing throug 
the bulwarks of the Lawrence. It stir 
the blood of her gallant men; but at ti 
command of Perry she remained silent 


eG 


‘‘ Steady! boys, steady!” he said. w} 


his dark eyes flashed with the excitem 





of the moment—an excitement half 
smothered by his judgment. § 
his little squadron, with the light 
abeam, moved on, and at five mij 
before twelve the battle was opened, 
the part of the Americans, by ( apt 
Stephen Champlin of the Sx 


the only survivor of t 


pion, 0 
1@ commanders on 





that day. The action soon became ger 
eral, but the most destructive energies of 
the foe were concentrated upon the Lx 
rence, With the determination to dest 
her and the gallant Perry. At the s um, 
time the Lawrence pressed closer 
closer toward her chief antagonist, tl 
Detroit, so as to make her shorter guns 
effectual. For two hours she bore the 
brunt of battle, while the Niagara kept 
at a safe distance from the enemy ’s guns 
In that conflict the Lawrence became ter- 
ribly shattered. Her rigging was nearly all shot 
away; her sails were torn into shreds; her spars 
were battered into splinters; her guns were 
mounted, and she lay upon the bosom of the lak 
an almost helpless wreck. The carnage upon 
deck had been dreadful. Out of one hund 
and three sound men that composed her officers 
and crew, when she went into action, twenty-tw 
were slain and sixty-one were wounded. TI 








scenes on board of her, as described by Dr. Ush« 
Parsons, Perry’s surgeon, and now the only sur- 
viving commissioned officer of the squadron 
were heart-rending in the extreme. Six roun 
shot went crashing through the shallow cockpit 
of the vessel where Parsons was attending the 
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wounded, and two of his patients were killed | 
after their wounds had been dressed! 

When the Lawrence became silent from ex- 
haustion, the Niagara, for the first time, bore 
down in close proximity to the enemy. She 
spread her canvas before a freshing breeze, and 
bore away toward the head of the enemy’s 
squadron, passing the American flag-ship to the 
windward, and leaving her still exposed to the 
galling fire of the enemy. It was while she 
was abreast the Lawrence in her ‘ Priest and 
Levite” course that Perry performed that act 
of genuine heroism which History, Art, and 
Song have delighted to commemorate. His 
yessel was utterly disabled. Only fourteen un- 
hurt persons remained on her deck, and only 
nine of these were seamen. He could fight 
there no longer; so, leaving the smitten vessel 
in command of the brave and severely wounded 
Lieutenant Yarnall, he ordered his boat to be 
lowered and his broad pennant and the inspiring 
burgee hauled down. Then directing Yarnall 
to keep the Stars and Stripes floating over the 
battered Lawrence as long as possible, he pushed 
off with his flags and four stout seamen for the 
Magara. He was quickly perceived by the 
enemy, and great and little guns were brought 
to bear upon his boat and its precious freight. 
Cannon-balls, grape, canister, and musket-shot 
were hurled in showers during the fifteen min- 
utes occupied in 
to the Niagara. 


the passage from the Lawrence 

The shield of God’s provi- 
dence protected the hero. He stood erect in 
his boat all the way, unmindful of the death- 
storm around him, and safely climbed the side 
of the Niagara. He was blackened by the 
smoke of battle, but unharmed; and he ap- 
peared to the astonished Elliot, who met him 
at the gangway, and had 
was dead, and himself the commander of the 
squadron by seniority, as a ghostly apparition. 
There was no time for a conference; Elliot 
immediately departed in a boat to bring up the 
lagging members of the squadron, and Perry 
took command of the Niagara. At a glance he 
comprehended her condition and capabilities. 
She was in perfect order for conflict. He im- 
mediately run up his pennant, displayed the blue 
burgee and its glorious words, hoisted the signal 
for close action and received quick responses 
and cheers from the whole squadron, hove to, | 
altered the course of the vessel, set the proper 
sails, and bore down upon the British line which 
lay only half a mile distant. His quick and 
gallant movement was successful. He struck 
and broke the enemy’s line, and passing at half- 
pistol shot distance between the Lady Prevost | 
and Chippewa on his larboard, and the Detroit, 
Queen Charlotte, and Hunter on his starboard, 
poured in tremendous broadsides right and left 
from double-shotted cannon. Ranging ahead 
of the vessels on his starboard, he rounded to 
and raked the Detroit and Queen Charlotte, 
which had got foul of each other. Close and 
deadly was his fire upon them with great guns and | 
musketry, while the other vessels of his squad- | 


reason to believe he 
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ron were engaged in co-operating movements. 
Eight minutes after Perry dashed through the 
British lines the colors of the Detroit were struck, 
and her example was speedily followed by all 
the other vessels of Barclay’s squadron, except- 
ing the Little Belt and Chippewa, which at- 
tempted to escape to the shelter of the guns of 
Fort Malden. Champlin with the Scorpion, 
and Holdup with the 7rippe, went in pursuit, 
overtook them, and brought them back in tri- 
umph. In this chase Champlin fired the /ast as 
he did the first American gun in the Battle of 
Lake Erie. 

It was four o'clock in the afternoon when the 
flag of the Detroit was struck. When Perry's 
eye perceived, at a glance, that victory was 
sure, he wrote in pencil on the back of an old 
letter, resting it upon his navy cap, that remark- 
able dispatch to General Harrison whose first 
clause has been so often quoted : 


‘“We have met the enemy and they are ours: Two 
ships, two brigs, one schooner, and one sloop 
“Yours with great respect and esteem, 


*O. H. Perry.” 
A few minutes afterward, when a sense of 
Divine power and goodness seemed to take pos- 
session of his mind, he wrote to the Secretary of 
the Navy as follows: 


“U.S. Brie ‘ Nracara,’ 


Heap « 


orr THe Western SistER, 

ry Lake Erte, Sept. 10, 1813, 4 Pom 

It has pleased the Almighty to give to the arms 
of the United States a signal victory over their enemies on 
this lake. 
two bri 


“ Srr,- 


The British squadron, consisting of two ships, 
s, one schooner, and one sloop, have this moment 
surrendered to the force under my command, after a sharp 
conflict. 
**T have the honor to be, Sir, 
‘* Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“©. H. Perry.” 

“Hon. Wittiam Jonas, Secretary of the Navy.” 


This victory filled the Americans with joy 


and the British with mortification. It was the 
first time that a record had been made in the 
naval history of Great Britain of an entire Brit- 
ish squadron having been captured. To the 
people of the Northwest it was a promise of de- 
liverance and peace. That whole region was 
instantly relieved of the most gloomy forebod- 
ings of coming evil. The victory led to the de- 
struction of the Indian Confederacy, and wiped 
out the disgrace of Hull’s misfortunes thirteen 
months before. It opened the way for Harrison 
to repossess the territory thus surrendered, and 
to penetrate Canada. From that moment no 
one doubted the ability of the Americans to 
maintain the mastery of the lakes. Only a 
few weeks afterward Washington Irving, in a 
biographical sketch of Perry, said: 

‘‘The last roar of cannon that died along the 
shores of Erie was the expiring note of British 
domination. Those vast internal seas will, per- 
haps, never again be the separating space be- 
tween contending nations; and this victory, 
which decided their fate, will stand unrivaled 


; and alone, deriving lustre and perpetuity from 


its singleness. In future times, when the shores 
of Erie shall hum with a busy population ; when 
towns and cities shall brighten where now ex- 
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tend the dark and tangled forests; when ports 
shall spread their arms, and lofty barks shall 
ride where now the canoe is fastened to the 
stake; when the present age shall have grown 
into venerable antiquity, and the mists of fable 
begin to gather round its history; then will the 
inhabitants look back to this battle we record, as 
one of the romantic achievements of the days of 
yore. It will stand first in the page of their 


local legends, and in the marvelous tales of the | 


border.” 

This prophecy has been fulfilled. The archi- 
pelago that embraces Put-in-Bay has become a 
classic region. At Erie, and Cleveland, and 
Sandusky, and Toledo, where the Indian then 
‘* fastened his canoe to a stake,” ‘‘ ports spread 
their arms ;” and every year the anniversary of 
the battle is somewhere celebrated with appro- 
priate demonstrations. That battle ‘‘ stands 
first in their local legends, and in the marvelous 
tales of the border.” 

When the battle was over, and the vanquished 
had formally surrendered, there was yet another 
service—sad and impressive—to be performed. 
The dead of the two squadrons were to be buried. 
When twilight—the rich, glowing twilight at the 
end of a gorgeous September day, peculiar to 
that region—lay upon the bosom of the lake like 
a luminous, deepening mist, the bodies of all 
the slain, excepting those of the officers, wrapped 
in rude shrouds and with a cannon-ball at the 
feet of each, were dropped, one by one, into the 
bosom of the clear lake, at the close of the beau- 
tiful and impressive burial-service of the Anglic- 
an Church. The moon soon spread her silver 
sheen over the common grave, and all but the 
suffering wounded slumbered until the dawn. 
At nine o’clock on the morning of the 11th the 
two squadrons weighed anchor and sailed for 
Put-in-Bay harbor; and there, twenty-four hours 
afterward, on the margin of South Bass Island, 
where now willow, hickory, and maple trees 
cast a pleasant shadow in summer, three Ameri- 
can and three British officers were buried with 


THE BURIAL-PLACK 


| the same solemn funeral rites, in the presence 


of their respective countrymen. 

The American Congress voted thanks and a 
gold medal to Perry; and in the year 1860 a 
beautiful white marble statue, wrought by Wal- 
coit, was erected in the city of Cleveland, on the 
borders of Lake Erie, where the distant rum- 
bling of the thunder of the battle was heard on 
the day of the conflict. 

When the dead were buried and the prisoners 
| were disposed of, Perry prepared for the trans- 
portation of Harrison’s army to Canada. For 
that purpose he placed all of the wounded Amer- 
icans on board the shattered Lawrence, and th 
wounded British on the shattered Detroit and 
crippled Queen Charlotte, and arranged the Ni- 

agara and the lighter vessels of both squadrons 
for transports. The Niagara was made his flag- 
ship. 

Harrison was ready for a forward movement. 
He had called on Governor Shelby for fifteen 
hundred Kentuckians, and had invited the vet- 
eran to the field as commander. That invita- 
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tion revived the martial spirit of Shelby, and he 
resolved to ead not to send his countrymen to 
the war, at the same time refusing Harrison’s 
generous offer of command. He issued a proc- 
lamation to the Kentuckians, saying, ‘I will 
lead you to the field of battle, and share with 
you the dangers and the honors of the cam- 
paign.” His words were electrical. Kentucky 
immediately blazed with enthusiasm: ‘* Come,” 
said the young men and veterans, ‘‘let us rally 
round the eagle of our country, for Old King’s 
Mountain will certainly lead us to victory and 
conquest.” Twice the required number flocked 
to his standard, and with General John Adair, 
and the now venerable John J. Crittenden as 
his aids, and wearing upon his thigh a sword 
just presented to him by Henry Clay in behalf 
of the State of North Carolina, in testimony of 
his gallantry at King’s Mountain in the old War 
for Independence, he led thirty-five hundred 
mounted men, including Colonel Richard M. 
Johnson’s troop, in the direction of Lake Erie. 
Pressing forward with his staff, he heard, at 
Fort Ball (now Tiffin, Ohio), of Perry’s victory. 
Thrilled with joy, he sent couriers to his com- 
manders with orders for them to hasten forward. 
Hope and promise every where prevailed. En- 
ergy marked every movement; and on the 16th 
of September, the whole army of the Northwest, 
excepting the troops at Fort Meigs and minor 
posts, were on the borders of Erie, camped on 


the pleasant peninsula between Sandusky Bay 
and the lake below the mouth of the Portage 
River, now Port Clinton. 

The embarkation of the troops commenced on 


the 20th. There were not vessels enough to 
convey the horses and forage; so the Ken- 
tuckians were all dismounted excepting John- 
son’s corps, which was sent by land toward De- 
troit. The peninsula was inclosed by a fence 
across its neck, and there the horses were left 
while the army invaded Canada. 

On a lovely autumnal day, a gentle breeze 
rippling the bosom of the lake, and filling the 
sails, the invading army moved northward in 
sixteen armed vessels and almost one hundred 
boats. It was a sublime and beautiful spectacle. 
They left their anchorage at nine o’clock in the 


ISAAC SHELBY. 


morning, and at about four in the afternoon the 
army debarked on Hartley’s Point, three or four 
miles below Fort Malden, without opposition. 
It immediately moved forward, and as it ap- 
proached Amherstburg, where Fort Malden was 
situated, instead of being confronted by armed 
foes, Shelby and his staff, who were in the ad- 
vance, met a deputation of modest, well-dressed 
women, who came to implore mercy and pro- 
tection. Proctor, who was in command at Mal- 
den, taking counsel of prudence and fear, and 
acting contrary to the solemn advice, earnest 
entreaties, and indignant remonstrances of his 
more courageous brother officer, Tecumtha, had 
fled northward, with his army, leaving Fort 
Malden, the navy buildings, and the public 
store-houses smoking ruins. The Americans 
occupied the deserted village that night. They 
entered it with the bands playing Yankee Doo- 
dle. The loyal portion of the inhabitants had 
fled. 

| When Harrison’s army entered Amherst- 
burg, the rear-guard of the enemy had not 
been gone an hour; Colonel Ball immediately 
sent an officer and twenty of his cavalry after 
them, to prevent their destroying the bridge over 
the Aux Canards or Ta-ron-tee River. They 
had just fired it when the pursuers approached. 
A single volley scattered the incendiaries, and 
the bridge was saved. 

Early on the following morning Harrison’s 
army moved up the river to Sandwich. At the 
same time the American flotilla went up the 
river to Detroit, and Colonel Johnson and his 
mounted men, who had kept abreast the vessels, 
on the west side of the Detroit, also arrived 
there. The British had fled. Detroit was taken 
possession of by the Americans without a bat- 
tle; martial law was succeeded by civil law; 
and the splendid territory lost the year before 
was recovered. 

On the morning of the 2d of October the pur- 
suit of Proctor was renewed. It was known 
that he had fled along the borders of Lake St. 
Clair toward the River La Tranche or Thames, 
with the evident intention, if hard pushed, to 
make his way to Burlington Heights, at the 
head of Lake Ontario, where the British had a 
considerable force. Leaving M‘Arthur and his 
brigade to hold Detroit, and Cass’s brigade and 
| Ball’s corps at Sandwich, the rest of the army, 
including Johnson’s regiment, pressed forward, 
the armed vessels at the same time making their 
way to the River Thames. They frequently 
heard of the fugitive enemy, but could not over- 
take him. They came near doing so at Dol- 
sen’s, a little above the great prairie that skirts 
the lower Thames, and a short distance below 
Chatham, on that river, to which point a part 
of the American flotilla penetrated. But he 
eluded their grasp and pushed into the interior. 
At Dolsen’s Perry left his vessels, mounted a 
| horse, and joined Harrison as his volunteer aid. 
| On the morning of the 4th Proctor fled up 
| 
! 





| 
| 


the Thames from Dolsen’s, cursed by Tecumtha 
for his cowardice; and at Chatham, where a 
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deep stream, called 
M‘Gregor’s Creek, 
flows into the riv- 
er between high 
banks, he prepared 
to make astand, ac- 
cording to a prom- 
ise given to the In- 
dian leader. But 
he again fled in 
mortal dread of the 
vengeance of Ken- 
tuckians in pur- 
suit. Sixty dus- 
ky warriors, under 
Walk-in-the-Wa- 
ter, then deserted 
him. He destroy- 
ed the bridges over 
M‘Gregor’s Creek, 
and thus somewhat 
checked pursuit. 
But the delay was 
temporary, and on 
the 5th, at noon, 
Harrison with his 
whole army forded the Thames, and was di- 
rectly in the rear of Proctor, and only a few 
miles behind. As they approached the Mora- 
vian Town on the river, at about two o'clock in 
the afternoon, it was evident that the enemy 
was almost overtaken. Colonel Johnson dash- 
ed forward to obtain information. He captured 
a wagoner, and from him learned that the ene- 
my, in battle-array, had halted across the path- 
way of the pursuers only three hundred yards 
further on, their position being masked by the 
forest. A reconnoissance corroborated the state- 
ment, and General Harrison arranged his army 
in battle order. It consisted of a part of the 
Twenty-seventh regiment of Regulars, five bri- 
gades of Kentucky Volunteers under Governor 
Shelby, and Colonel Johnson’s mounted militia 
—a little more than three thousand in number. 
The number of the British and Indians did not 
exceed two thousand. 

It is said that Tecumtha compelled Proctor 
to make a stand by threatening to desert him 
with his whole Indian force. The ground cho- 
sen by the enemy was well selected. On his 
left was the River Thames, with a high and pre- 
cipitous bank, and on his right a marsh running 
almost parallel with the river for about two 
miles. Between these, and two or three hun- 
dred yards from the river, was a small swamp, 
quite narrow, with a strip of solid ground be- 
tween it and the large marsh. The whole space 
between the river and the great swamp was 
covered with timber, with very little under- 
growth. 

The British Regulars were formed in two lines 
between the small swamp and the river, their 
artillery being planted in the road near the bank 
of the stream. The Indians were posted be- 
tween the two swamps, where the u:dergrowth 
was thicker, their right extending some distance 
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along and just within the borders of the large 
swamp, and so disposed as to easily flank Har- 
rison’s left. Their left, commanded in person 
by Tecumtha, occupied the isthmus between the 
two swamps. 

In the disposition of his army Harrison made 
arrangements for the horsemen, who were in 
front, to fall back, allow the infantry to make 
the attack, and then charge upon the British 
lines. For this purpose General Marquis 
Calmes’s brigade, five hundred strong, under 
Colonel Trotter, was placed in the front line, 
which extended from the road on the right to- 
ward the greater marsh. Parallel with these, 
one hundred and fifty yards in the rear, was 
General John E. King’s brigade; and in the 
rear of this was General David Chile’s brigade, 
posted as a reserve. These three brigades were 
under the command of Major-General King. 
Two others (Allen’s and Caldwell’s) and Sim- 
rall’s regiment, forming General Desha’s divi- 
sion, were formed upon the left of the front line, 
so as to hold the Indians in check and prevent 
a serious flank movement by them. At the 
crochet formed by Desha’s and the front line of 
Henry’s division the venerable Shelby, then six- 
ty-six years of age, took his position. In front 
of all these, between the road and the smaller 
swamp, were Johnson’s mounted men, in two col- 
umns, one commanded by himself and the other 
by his brother James, the lieutenant - colonel. 
A small corps of Regulars, one hundred and 
twenty in number, under Colonel Paul, were 
posted between the road and the river, for the 
purpose of advancing, in concert with some In- 
dians under the wooded bank, to attempt the 
capture of the enemy’s cannon. 

Just as the Americans were about to make 
the attack Harrison was informed of an unex- 
pected disposition of the enemy’s force. Con- 
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trary to all precedent he incurred the peril of | 
changing his plan of attack at the last moment. 
He ordered Johnson to charge the British line 
with his mounted men. That gallant soldier 
immediately prepared to do so, when he found 
the space between the smaller marsh and the 
river too limited for his corps to act efficiently. 
In the exercise of discretion given him he led 
his second column across the little marsh to at- 
tack the Indian left, leaving the first battalion, 
under his brother and Major Payne, to fall upon 
the British Regulars. The latter battalion was 
immediately formed in four columns of double 
tiles, with spies in front, while Colonel Johnson 
formed his battalion in two columns in front of 
Shelby, with a company of footmen before him. 
Harrison, accompanied by acting Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Butler, Commodore Perry, and General 
Cass, took position on the extreme right, near 
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riage, left the road, and escaped by some 
by-path. So vigorous was his flight that, 
within twenty-four hours after the battle, 
he was sixty miles from the scene of con- 
flict. The pursuers captured his carriage. 

When the bugle sounded for the attack 

on the British left the notes of another on 
the American left rang out in the clear au- 
tumn air. Colonel Johnson and his bat- 
talion charged upon the Indians under Te- 
cumtha, and a desperate battle ensued, in 
which the gallant Kentucky leader was se- 
verely wounded, and the Shawnoese warrior 
was slain. This occurred early in the action. 
Tradition and history relate that he had just 
wounded Colonel Johnson with a rifle-bul- 
let, and was springing forward with a tom- 
ahawk to dispatch him, when the latter 
drew a pistol from his belt and shot him 
dead. This scene is represented in has ré- 

lief on a marble monument erected to the 

memory of Johnson in a beautiful cemetery 
on the high bank of the Kentucky River, near 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 

The fall of Tecumtha, and the utter discom- 
fiture of the British columns, caused the Indians 
to fly in terror. The battle was ended very soon 
after it was commenced. The loss on the part 
of the Americans was about fifteen killed and 
thirty wounced. The British lost about eight- 
een killed, twenty-six wounded, and six hundred 
made prisoners, twenty-five of whom were of- 
ficers. On the battle-ground and in the pursuit 
from Lake St. Clair Harrison had captured more 
than five thousand small-arms, nearly all of 
which had been taken from the Americans at 
Detroit, Frenchtown, and Dudley’s defeat. He 

| had also captured six brass cannon, three of 


9 


the bank of the river, where he could observe | 


and direct the movements. 


At the sound of a bugle the cavalry on the | 


right moved steadily to the charge, receiving 
the fire of the enemy, when, with a tremendous 
shout, they dashed forward, fell furiously upon 
the British line, broke it, and scattered it in all 
directions. The second British line, thirty paces 
in the rear, was likewise broken and confused. 
The horsemen then wheeled, poured in a de- 
structive fire upon the rear, right, and left, and 
caused the terrified foe to surrender as fast as 
they could throw down their arms. In less than 
five minutes after the first shot of the battle was 
fired the whole British force of white men, more 
than eight hundred strong, were totally van- 
quished, and most of them were made prisoners. 
Only a single officer and fifty men of the Forty- 
first regiment escaped. The cowardly Proctor 
fled in his carriage, with his personal staff, a 
few dragoons, and some mounted Indians, hot- 
ly pursued by a part of Johnson’s corps under 
Major Payne. They chased him until dark, 
but could not overtake him. He was so hotly 
pressed, however, that he abandoned his car- 
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which were taken from the British in the War 
of the Revolution, and retaken from Hull at 
Detroit. 

Harrison’s success, and the annihilation of 
the allied armies of the foe westward of Lake 
Ontario, following so quickly upon the victory 
on Lake Erie, produced unbounded joy through- 
out the United States. The hopes of the Amer- 
icans were revived, for they felt that a really 
able general was in the field. His praises were 
on every lip. In the chief cities, from Maine to 
Georgia, and all over the West, bonfires and 
illuminations attested the public satisfaction ; 
and in many places joint honors were paid to 
the heroes of Lake Erie and the Thames. They 
were every where toasted; and the American 
Congress, in testimony of their appreciation of 
Harrison’s services, afterward gave him their 
cordial thanks, and voted him a gold medal. 
Proctor, who meanly attempted to lay the bur- 
den of the disgrace of defeat upon the shoulders 
of his gallant soldiers, received his reward, when 
the truth became known, in the form of a pub- 
lic reprimand and suspension from rank and pay 
for six months—a punishment which the Prince 
Regent virtually declared to be inadequate. 

The victory in itself, and its subsequent effects, 
was complete. It broke up the Indian Confed- 
eracy of the Northwest, and caused the dis- 
heartened warriors to forsake their white allies 
and sue humbly for peace and pardon at the 
feet of the Americans. Harrison returned to 
Detroit with his army, where he was welcomed 
as Victor and Liberator; and General Cass, 
duly installed civil and military Governor of 
Michigan, remained there with his brigade. 


There he still (May, 1863) resides at the age of | 


eighty-one years. 
The battle-ground of the Thames, then cov- 
ered with the forest, is now a cultivated farm. 





A few dead and half-dead stems of the old trees, 
blackened by fire, remain. The large swamp 
is still there, but the smaller one, opened to the 
| sun by clearing the trees and bushes from it, 
| has almost disappeared. When I visited the 
spot, on a cold blustering day in October, 1860, 
a corn-field, thickly dotted with ripe pumpkins, 
covered a portion of the scene of conflict; and 
near the place where, tradition says, Tecumtha 
fell, I made the accompanying sketch. 

General Harrison intended, on his return to 
Detroit, to proceed at once against Mackinack 
with a land-force, transported and convoyed by 
a part of Perry’s flotilla under Captain Elliot 
A heavy storm and the lateness of the season 
compelled him to relinquish the design. He 
and Perry sailed down the lake to Erie, where 
they were received with public demonstrations 
of joy; and on the 24th of October the General 
arrived at Buffalo on his way to the mouth of 
the Niagara River, there to prepare for leading 
an expedition against the British at Burlington 
Heights. His arrangements were nearly com- 
pleted when he and his troops were ordered to 
Sackett’s Harbor. An expedition was about to 
move against Montreal from that point, and it 
was important to have a force sufficient at the 
j east end of*Lake Ontario to protect that region 
from British invasion. Chauncey’s fleet con- 
| veyed the troops to Sackett’s Harbor, and the 
| Secretary of War gave General Harrison un- 
asked-for permission to visit his family near 
Cincinnati. Harrison journeyed homeward by 
way of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
| Washington, and every where received the warm 
| plaudits of his countrymen. 

The campaign of 1813, under the old Gen- 
| erals Dearborn, Hampton, and Wilkinson, hav- 
| ing been fruitless of much good to the American 
cause, the eyes of the people were turned toward 
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Harrison, the successful leader, as the future 
acting commander-in-chief of the American 
irmy, or at least of the division of it on the 
Northern frontier. Such was the expectation 
of his companions in arms. “*Yes, my dear 
friend,” Perry wrote to him, ‘‘I expect to hail 
you as the chief who is to redeem the honor of 
our arms in the north.” ‘You, Sir,’ wrote 
M‘Arthur to him from Albany in New York, 
‘stand the highest with the militia of this State 
of any general in the service, and I am confi- 
dent that no man can fight them to so great ad- 
vantage; and I think their extreme solicitude 
may be the means of calling you to this front- 
ier.” But these expectations were not real- 
ized. The professed kindly feelings of the Secre- 
tarv of War toward General Harrison became 
suddenly changed, and his permission to visit 
his family assumed the practical form of a re- 
lief from command. He interfered with Har- 
rison’s prerogatives as the commander-in-chief 
of the Eighth Military District; and the Gen- 
eral became so well convinced, by circumstances 
not necessary to mention here, that the Secre- 
tary intended to virtually deprive him of all com- 
mand, that on the 11th of May, 1814, in a let- 
ter to that functionary, and in another to Presi- 
dent Madison, he offered to resign his commis- 
sion. The President was absent from Wash- 
ington when the letter arrived, and the Secre- 
tary of War, assuming authority never exer- 
cised before, accepted the resignation without 
consulting his superior. The latter expressed 
his sincere regret in a letter to Governor Shelby, 
who had written to him when he heard of Har- 
rison’s intention, saying, ‘‘ Having served in a 
campaign with General Harrison, by which I 
have been enabled to form some opinion of his 
military talents and capacity to command, I 
feel no hesitation to declare to vou that I be- 
lieve him to be one of the first military charac- 
ters I ever knew; and in addition to this, he is 
capable of making greater personal exertions 
than any officer with whom I have ever served.” 

Harrison was then forty years of age. His 
military services were lost to the country during 
the remainder of the war. He left the army ; 
and, during the ensuing summer, was appoint- 
ed, in conjunction with Governors Shelby and 
Cass, to treat with the Indians of the Northwest 
concerning all things in dispute between the 
tribes and the United States. 

In this and the preceding paper, in which is 
given an outline of the principal events in the 
campaigns of General Harrison in the North- 
west, that officer is represented as one of the best 
military commanders then in the service of the 
United States. Truth declares this verdict from 
the testimony of contemporary history. He was 
not a novice in the art of war when he took 
command of the little army that gained victory 
and renown at the Tippecanoe. He had been 
an honored soldier under the impetuous Wayne, 
and planned the march and the scheme of bat- 
tle which resulted in victory over the Indians 
at the Rapids of the Maumee in 1794. While 
Vor. XXVII.—No. 159.—U 
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he was a gallant young soldier, stationed in 
command at Cincinnati, he wooed and won and 
wedded sweet Anna Symmes, the daughter of 
the proprietor of the ‘‘ Great Miami Purchase,” 
who was then living in a spacious log-house at 
the North Bend of the Ohio, a dozen miles or 
so by railway westward of the ** Queen City of 
the West.” The father frowned on their be- 
trothal, for the young Virginian, though a scion 
of an honored stock, was a soldier, and would 
be likely to take his beloved Anna far away. 
But love laughs at such obstacles. One fine 
day, when Judge Symmes returned home after a 
brief absence, he found Captain Harrison there, 
and was informed that the alchemy of legal pow- 
er, in the hands of Dr. Stephen Wood, a magis- 
trate, had made him his son-in-law. ‘ Well, 
Sir,” he said, somewhat sternly, “‘ I understand 
you have married Anna.” “Yes, Sir,” respond- 
ed the Captain. ‘‘ How do you expect to sup- 
port her?” the father inquired. ‘‘By my sword 
and my own right arm,” quickly responded the 
young officer. The Judge was pleased with the 
reply, and, like a sensible man, gave them his 
blessing. He lived to be proud of that son-in- 
law as Governor of the Indiana Territory and 
the hero of Tippecanoe, Fort Meigs, and the 
Thames; and the devoted wife, after sharing 
his joys and sorrows for five-and-forty years, 
laid him in the grave within sight of the place 
of their nuptials, while the nation mingled its 
tears with hers, for he was crowned with the 
unsurpassable honor of being Chief Magistrate 
of this Republic. He was elected President of 
the United States by the voice of the people in 
the autumn of 1840, and was inaugurated on 
the 4th of March following. 
month afterward he expired at the Executive 
Mansion in the National Capital at the age of 
sixty-eight vears; a few months older than 
Washington at his death, the first President of 
the Republic. 

The tomb of Harrison is upon a beautiful knoll 
about two hundred feet above the Ohio River, 
near the North Bend station. It is built of 
brick ; is ten by twelve feet in size, and is sur- 
rounded by trees, shrubbery, and green sward. 
At its foot is a noble mulberry-tree, and at its 
head is an entrance door slightly inclined. The 
only tenants of the tomb when I was there in 
1860 were the remains of General Harrison and 
his second daughter, Mrs. Doctor Thornton: 
for his widow still survives, and retains much 
of the beauty of her middle life, although past 
eighty years of age. 

At the foot of gentle hills, about three hun- 
dred yards from the Ohio, and in full view of 
the North Bend station, is the site of the resi- 
dence of General Harrison, the half-fabled ‘‘ Log- 
Cabin” of the politicians in 1840. It was set 
on fire, it is believed, by a dismissed servant-gir] 
a few years ago, and entirely consumed. All 
of General Harrison’s military and other valu- 
able papers were burned; also many presents 
that were sent to him by political friends during 
the presidential canvass that resulted in his elec- 
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tion. The family portraits and a few other 
things were saved. 
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As a soldier, a magistrate, a legislator, a 
representative of his Government abroad, and, 
above all, as an Ameri- 
can citizen, William Hen- 
ry Harrison always held 
the highest place in th 
esteem of those who knew 
him. He was not brill- 
iant, but was strong and 
reliable. etter still, he 
was pure and incorrupti- 
ble in public and in pri 
vate life; and no well- 
informed American, of 
whatever creed, can stand 
by his grave, or catch 
glimpses of it from the 
railway or the steamboat, 
without being sensibly im- 
pressed with the thought 


that therein reposes the 
mortal remains of the 
highest type of divinity 
on earth—AN HONEST 
MAN. 





AN AMERICAN FAMILY IN GERMANY. 


[Second 


HERE is something almost childlike in the 
love of the Germans for innocent amuse- 
ments. Naturally a plodding and matter-of-fact 
people, it is remarkable with what facility they 
cast aside the heavy burdens of life and enter into 
all the frivolities of childhood. I think they are 
for this very reason a healthier and more cheer- 
ful race than we; they live longer, and enjoy a 
larger share of happiness. 

Now Iam a plain man—a serious man—a man 
of rather a heavy turn of mind. Yet I am not 
insensible to the advantages of occasional relax- 
ation. The other evening, as I was sitting cozily 
by the fire after dinner, listening to the young 
ones, who were reading a ridiculous old book 
of the sixteenth century called the ‘* Frosch- 
mausler,” by one Rollenhager—all about a war 
between the frogs and the mice, and a snake 
that suffered great trouble in consequence of a 
quarrel between his head and his tail—a knock 
interrupted the story. I arose and opened the 
door. To say that I was astonished at the ap- 
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belt, from which hung three great bags filled 


with nuts, apples, and cakes. I assure you it 


| Was enough to startle a man of the strongest 


nerves. Without a word of explanation this 


| gigantic monster marched into the middle of 


parition that stood before me would but faint- | 


ly express my sensations. One could scarcely 
believe such a thing could have happened in 
the nineteenth century. It was a live goblin 
of the most ferocious aspect, full six feet high, 
with a tremerfdous long nose, and a chin to cor- 
respond, both fearfully red, and almost meeting 
at the points, His great goggle eyes absolutely 
glared; and when he snapped his nose and chin 
together it was terrible to behold him. His dress 
was of the most outlandish description: a great 
fur coat, hanging in folds to his feet, and fan- 
tastically decorated. Around his waist was a 


the room, bowing and scraping in the most ab- 
surd manner, to the profound astonishment and 
terror of the young ones. ‘‘SHow ME ALL THI 
BAD CHILDREN!” said he, in a deep, sepulchral 
voice. This he said in German (which appear- 
ed to be his native tongue), munching nuts and 
flourishing his bunch of switches as he waited 
for areply. ‘Mein Herr!” I answered, in the 
best Frankfort dialect; ‘‘ Ich glaube dieses Kin- 
der sind alles gut!”—‘‘ Das is schin! das is 
recht!” muttered the monster; ‘kommen 
hier, Kinder!” All were silent; and some of 
the little ones tried hard to get under the sofa. 
When the monster saw what a serious panic he 
had created he assumed a friendly and congenial 
aspect, and by dint of coaxing succeeded in 
drawing them out again, and forming them in 
a circle around him. Then he catechised them 
about their conduct and studies at school, and 
having satisfied his mind on this point, began to 
cast out whole handfuls of nuts and apples and 
cakes over the floor. ‘They could not resist this 
display of munificence, as may well be supposed, 
but straightway, with merry shouts, fell to seram- 
bling after the good things. The monster roared 


sie 


laughing at the fun, which set all the youngsters 
to laughing, partly in fear, and partly because 


they couldn’t help it; whereupon, affecting to 
be highly enraged at being laughed at, the mon- 
ster began to switch them up and down the 
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room, hopping, skip- 
ping, jumping, rear- 
ing, and tearing like 
a madman let loose. 
Then such shouting, 
and screaming, and 
roaring with laughter 
you never heard: it 
baffles description, the 
mingled delight and 
confusion of the chil- 
dren, and the tom- 
foolery of this merry 
old vagabond. I well- 
nigh burst my sides 
at his antics; and as 
for Mrs. Brown, she 
has been troubled with 
stitches ever since. 
Where he came from, 
or who sent him, or 
what his usual occu- 
pation is, I haven't 
the least idea. I only 
know he cost me two 
gulden; and all this 
happened on St. Nich- 
olas’s day. The Ger- 
mans call him Nich- 
olas. Ihave no doubt 
at all he is some rela- 
tion to the old gentle- 
man. 

If this were all, 
an imaginative man 
might stand it; but I] 
am a staid and so- 
ber-minded person; a 
practical sort of man, 
somewhat hardened 
by the rough realities 
and gravities of American life, and don’t know 
what the youngsters are coming to. Why, 
they talk about nothing from morning till 
night but fairies and hobgoblins, wizards and 
witches, and the like. Their principal studies 
out of school appear to me to be about won- 
derful frogs that pour water into the barrels of 
guns when hunters go to sleep; ambitious cats 
that learn how to sing from nightingales; ra- 
vens that draw chariots through the air filled 
with beautiful canary-birds; rabbits that lay eggs | 
and defend their nests with pitchforks; vora- 
cious rats that chase bad men into old castles, and 
devour the bad men, bones and all; little fairies | 
that live in blue-bells and butter-cups, and dance 
under the trees of nights; in short, such strange 
things do they read and talk about that I begin 
to think there must be something queer in the 
atmosphere. It wouldn’t surprise me a bit to 
see the chairs get up any time of night and dance 
a cotillion with the tables, or the knives and 
forks begin to fight over a piece of roast beef. I 
look for my boots to remonstrate with me every 
day for saturating their soles with mud, and 
wouldn’t be astonished at any time to hear my 
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hat complain of being carried out in the cold. 
It is with considerable apprehension that I open 
my umbrella to keep the rain off, lest it should 
enter into some infernal compact of revenge 
with the pump, to give me a dousing for this 
great act of injustice; and I never see a dog look 
at me with an inquiring expression that I don't 
expect him to ask me if I chance to know : 
brother of his in America by the name of Car 
or Hans 

With all this, the children seem to be picking 
up a vast deal of useful knowledge. Their de- 
votion to the charming stories of Hans Christian 
Anderssen (translated into German), and to the 


it 
} 
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| admirable fairy-tales of Musius, Franz Hoffman, 


and the brothers Grimm, encourages in them a 
taste for reading; and their free and social inter- 
course with the families of our neighbors, per- 
fects them in the language of the country. They 
learn something worth knowing in their lightest 
and most trivial amusements. Our oldest boy 
has for some time past taken a leading part in 
a quartette society. That he will eclipse Ole 
Bull ard Vieuxtemps on the violin before very 
long is the conscientious belief of his mother, 
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leaving his father out of the question. 


come somewhat acquainted with its history in 
Germany. The young lady of the family (aged 
fifteen) has recently become affected with the 
seal-mania. All her young friends at school had 
it, and the contagion was irresistible. She is 
therefore now thoroughly versed in the heraldry 
of Europe, and is well acquaintedywith the lead- 
ing sovereigns, princes, dukes, states, and gov- 


ernments, through her collection of seals and | 


coats of arms. The next in our list, a boy of 


thirteen, is sorely taken with the bug-mania. He | 


never goes out without a net for catching insects 
and a pocketful of vials, boxes, and chemical | 
preparations for embalming their bodies. His | 
room is decorated with bugs from the ceiling to 
the floor, and the parlor is not always free from 
the products of his entomologicalresearches. T 


This has | 
Jed him to study the science of music, and to be- | 








floors with dirty water, and to commit the baby 
exclusively to my charge, while she herself oc. 
cupied her time in patching old clothes, I would 
be compelled in self-defense to make a voyage 
to Kamtchatka, her face brightened up, and she 
exclaimed with the utmost simplicity: ‘Oh, 
John, if you go to Kamtchatka don't forget to 
send us some postage-stamps! I am certain the 
children haven’t a single stamp from Kamt- 
chatka!” Ever since that unfortunate threat, 
I have been persistently urged by the whole fam- 
ily to make a voyage to Kamtchatka, in order 
that I may procure some postage-stamps, which 
perchance might be a little different from those 
which I transmitted to them last summer from 
Moscow. 

But this is not the worst. 


Christmas is com. 


ing. The whole household is gone clean cracked. 
The | Never have I, in the course of a varied exist- 


name and habits of every bug in Germany are | ence, witnessed such Christmas times before. 


now perfectly familiar to him. Sometimes his 
embalmed bodies come to life again, and mani- 
fest their vitality by creeping about in our beds, 


horses and black beetles, which she avows are 
enough to devour the poor little creature. Our 


Every little Brown is brimful of it. Such a 


| capering and hiding; stitching, knitting, clip- 
ping, cutting, and pasting ; 
down our backs, and into our pockets... Mrs. | paper ; 
Brown is occasionally shocked, when combing | 
the baby’s head, to find that it abounds in rear- | 


red paper and blue 
spangles of gold and silver ; purses, cuffs, 
lamp-rugs, slippers, and neck-ties; gewgaws, 
and filigree, and gimcracks; green trees, hung 
all over with colored balls, little angels, and 
candy horsemen ; wax tapers and bits of looking- 


young lady was greatly mortified one day, in the | glass; such surprises hid in fancy boxes and bags, 
presence of some select company, to discover that | on the tops of the wardrobes, behind the bureaus, 
a large variety of her brother’s ants and ear-wigs | and under the sofas, for Tom, Dick, and Har- 
had taken refuge in the net-work that encircles | ry ; mysterious whisperings, secret conferences, 
her hair. Then there is the postage-stamp- | knowing looks, nods, and winks, and sudden hid- 
mania, which has hopelessly seized the entire | ings away of articles in progress of manufacture 
family without distinction of age or sex. This | but not yet to be seen, would be utterly beyond 
‘ts the most serious of all. Stamp-books of ev-| my powers to describe. It really amuses me to 


ery size and variety have become absolutely | see young people so childish. 


essential to their happiness at whatever cost. 
Mrs. Brown considers it a system of geography, 
which must gradually result in a complete know]- 
edge of the physical formation of the world, and | 
of the various prevailing systems of government. 
The researches of the entire fimily in distant 


Often I chuckle to 


| myself, as I sit puffing my meerschaum, pretend- 
| ing to be buried in some abstruse researches, 


and wonder if ever there was a time when old 
John Brown was such a simpleton. The most 
|absurd part of it is that these presents are 


| to cost nothing—they never do in Germany, 


parts of the globe fur the purpose of ferreting out | People make with their own hands pretty much 
and securing new and rare postage-stamps, she | all the Christmas gifts which they design as 
says, have already greatly enlarged their minds. | tokens of regard for their friends and domestics, 
In the pursuit of this object they have ranged| This is the German fashion! say the little 
over the maps and topographical peculiarities of | Browns; it is so cheap! only six kreutzers for 
every country possessing a postal system, from | a scrap of cloth; three gulden for silk, worsted, 
Iceland to the Cape of Good Hope, and from | beads, etc. ; ten gulden for dolls, and forty-eight 
Great Britain to the East Indies. They know | kreutzers for dresses for the dolls to wear when 
at a glance to what government a people are | | they go into company; and twenty-six gulden 
subjected by looking at a stamp not over an inch | for pianos and guitars for them to play upon; 


square. Business habits are encouraged by the | 
trade in stamps perpetually going on between 
these juvenile speculators and their schoolmates. 
Rare specimens, that originally cost only a few 
cents, are often worth enormous sums of money. 
In truth, there never was any thing like it since 
the famous tulip-mania of Holland. I am often 
urgently solicited to visit unknown and barbar- 
ous countries that I may send home letters bear- 
ing unique and valuable stamps. The other day 
happening to say to Mrs. Brown, in rather a 
pettish way, that if it was her deliberate inten- 
tion to keep the nurse at work scrubbing the 





and a small allowance of sixteen kreutzers per 
week to keep them in shoes, and so on. Very 
cheap, indeed—very economical in detail, but 
painfully heavy in the aggregate! Why, in 
this country, you don’t get off short of forty or 
fifty presents to miscellaneous people—to your 
cook, your nurse, the music-teacher, the gov- 
erness, the school-teacher, the baker, the butcher, 
the milkman, the old apple-woman, the pear- 
woman, the sweep, the postman, the beggar- 
woman, the fellow that plays the hurdy-gurdy, 
the boy that fetches the groceries—they all ex- 
pect something as a token of your good-will, and 
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when any thing is expected in Christmas times 
it won't do to be hard or selfish. But I protest 
against the idea that Christmas is a cheap affair 
in Germany. My very purse, with shrunken 
sides and sepulchral voice, cries aloud against it. 

I almost despair of being able to give you an 
adequate idea of a German Christmas. Before 
attempting it I must appeal to you to give me 
all the sympathetic aid in your power. Think 
of Fadladeen and the poet Feramorz, banish 
from your brow those severe wrinkles of criticism, 
dear Mr. Editor; let the pale cast of thought 


give place to the sunny smiles of youth; de- | 
scend, I pray you, from that mighty tripod upon | 
which the destinies of the world are centred, | 


and be once more an unsophisticated juvenile. 


For never otherwise can I do justice to a Christ- | 


mas in Germany. 

The premonitory symptoms of it have been 
apparent for the last six weeks. Day after day 
the dry-goods stores and toy-shops of Frankfort 
have been crowded. 
a most singular spectacle of trees with legs un- 


The streets have presented | 


sledges; and rosy-cheeked house-maids are con 
tinually trying to sweep him off the pavements, 
but he comes again every night and seems as 
lively as ever when morning dawns. Butcher- 


| boys have been in great demand with choice as- 


sortments of sausages for Christmas puddings. 
The ladies, young and old, have been quite over- 
whelmed and buried in masses of yarn-stockings, 
hoods, mittens, pin-cushions, night-caps, com- 
forts, and other specimens of female handicraft 


| for general distribution among the widows and 


orphans. The servant girls have been more 
than ordinarily attentive— opening the front- 
doors as if by instinct, and anticipating the most 
trivial caprices of their employers; the postman 
has bowed more politely than ever during the 
past two weeks; the old milk-woman has never 


| paid her morning visit without showering bless- 


ings upon the little ones, and wishing health 
and happiness and many pleasant days to the 
big ones; the old apple-woman never misses an 
occasion of presenting a few extra apples to the 
rising generation; the poor washer-woman, not 


der them walking about from house to house, la week ago, sent a-thrill of joy through the 
and whole curiosity-shops running hither» and | whole household by unexpectedly presenting a 
thither on the tops of men’s backs. St. Nicholas delicious plateful of domestic sausages, warrant- 
has gone the rounds, and the school-boys have | ed to be manufactured out of the Christmas pig ; 
scourged their masters in satisfaction of all debts. in short, the genial spirit of Kris Kringle has 
Elderly gentlemen have skipped around the Gla-} animated the hearts of the rich and the poor 
cis in stronger force than ever, with their little | alike, and spread a mantle of charity over the 


poodle-dogs and blue ribbons ; and elderly ladies 


and stupendous head-works. 


his mantle of snow came along about two weeks | joicing. 


| 
have been uncommonly gorgeous in fine dresses | 
| 


frailties of human nature. 
As the sun set on Christmas eve the great 


Herr Winter with | bells of the town set up a deafening peal of re- 


Crowds of citizens hurried to and fro, 


since, and spread his skirts over the earth for| making their last purchases; lights glimmered 
boys and girls to slide upon with their jingling | in the windows of every house, and every parlot 
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CHRISTMAS-T 


was decorated with evergreens and Christmas- | 
trees, spangled all over with toys and candles. | 
The jingling of sleigh-bells, the merry voices of 
children, the moving multitudes of carriages, | 
the lights, the music, the glitter of tinsel, the | 
perfect abandonment of all to the enjoyment of | 
the occasion were wonderfully characteristic, and | 
to me, at least, highly pleasing. 
But all this was nothing to the surprises and 
displays of the inner world on Christmas-day. 
Accompanied by Mrs. Brown, and all the little 
Browns, I went by invitation to visit several 
German families—among them that of our re-| 
spected grandfather on the Professor’s side. The | 
greeting was most cordial. We were at first | 
ushered into a reception room. As soon as all | 
were gathered together, the ‘‘ Gros-Fader”—as 
the children call him—gave the word of com- 
mand, and a door was thrown open leading into 
the great exhibition room. Here was a magnifi- | 
cent Christmas-tree hung all over with colored | 
wax-tapers ; here were tables covered with white 
cloths, and glittering from head to foot with the | 
most bewitching doll-babies, work-boxes, card- 
cases, silk-dresses, rattles, penny-whistles, shawls, | 
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REE. 


sashes, drawing-implements, and I don’t know 
what all for big and little; with a name written 
upon each, and ever so many funny inscriptions 
to make it all the more merry. 

The little Browns absolutely shouted with de- 
light, as each made, from time to time, some 
astounding discovery of a gift; the big brothers, 
and sisters and cousins, nieces and nephews, 
clapped their hands in an ecstasy of enthusiasm ; 
and then the ** Gros-Fader” roared laughing, and 
demanded a kiss, and every body that got a 
present was bound by the laws and regulations to 
hug him and kiss him, without distinction of age 
or sex; and such a kissing and hugging never 
were seen (out of Germany). The ladies were 
quite overcome and affected to tears at the 
splendor of their new dresses, and cast them- 
selves sobbing upon the shoulders of the old 
man; and the servant girls, when they opened 
their bundles and saw divers nice sashes, slip- 
pers, and head - dresses, cried out, ‘* Ach, wie 
schin! Ach, lieber Gott! wie schin!” and re- 
tired to weep over them in silence, but present- 
ly came back laughing through their tears, and 
thanking every body, and never once holding 
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their breath, but always exclaiming ‘* Wie schén ! | 


Ach, Gott in Himmel! 
Every body, in point of 
fact, joined in the chorus of ‘‘ Beautiful! pret- 
ty! splendid!” until the old man sat down, quite 
exhausted with his triumph. During a pause 
in the storm of delight I caught sight of a little 
colored box with a slip of paper on top, on which 
was written ‘‘ Herr Jonny Bravn, avs Catrt-! 
rornia.” I took it up: it must be for me. | 
The Gros-Fader said that it was. What could it 
be? Now this is too bad, I thought to myself. 
[ hope the old gentleman has not put himself to 
any expense on my account. I opened the box. 
It was filled with candy—the prettiest assortment 
of colored candy imaginable. Of course I roar- } 
ed laughing. Every body laughed. The Gros- 
Fader laughed louder and longer than all the 
rest: it was so funny to see Herr Brown puz-| 
zling his brains over a little box of candy. Well, 
thinks I, it looks nice, at all events; I'll just 
eat a little to show them that I appreciate it; so 
I pulled at a lozenge. What do you think? 
The candy tried to jump out at me! I tried to 
push it back—stared in amazement— pushed | 
again; but out it jumped in spite of me, and | 
with it the most frightful little monster of a wiz- 
ard, with a woolly head and a big nose, that | 
ever was seen. I tumbled back in a chair— 
couldn't help it, I assure you, the event was so 
sudden and unexpected. The children scream- 
ed with delight and clapped their hands; the 
ladies went into hysterics; the Gros-Fader rolled 
on the sofa in a paroxysm of triumph; the big 
brothers, cousins, and nephews set up a chorus 
of merry cheers, and altogether the effect was 
stupendous. It was positively the most remark- 
able adventure of my life. Catch me opening a 
box of colored candy again in Germany! 

From the Gros-Fader’s we went to the big 
brother’s—Herr George’s—where pretty much 
the same entertainment was enacted. We drank 
some good old Rhine wine, enjoyed the delight 
of the children, and became as voung as ever. | 
The Gros-Fader mounted a hobby-horse, and rode | 
all the little ones about the room; small wag- 
ons were freighted with big dolls and pulled all 
about by big men; tin horns were blown to mus- 
ter regiments of tin soldiers together; drums 


Ach, wunder-schin! 
“s a ’ 
das is sehr schin” 


were beaten to march the contending forces into 


battle ; small kitchens with gorgeous arrays of 
cooking utensils were opened for the little girls; 
new shawls were cast over the shoulders of lov- | 
ing spouses; lamp-mats and embroidered caps 
were cast over the bald heads of old fogies, to 
make them look like pretty young ladies; every 
body laughed till every side ached, and all cried 


out lustily that it was ‘‘ Sehr schiin! Waunder- | 


schin! Ach, wie schin !”—very beautiful, won- 
derfully beautiful, oh, how beautiful! I must 
confess that I did not kiss any of my own sex, 
but I offered to compromise the matter by kiss- 
ing any pretty girl within reach from the age 
of ten years to thirty; at which there was a 
general giggling and blushing, and none of the 
girls said they wanted to be kissed, but, on the 


and they couldn’t permit it on any account. 
After this we drank a little more wine, and felt 
younger still ; and when the small fry dispersed 
we all adjourned to another house, and had a 
splendid dinner of fat goose stuffed with chest- 
nuts, chicken-salad, sausages, bread, cakes, and 
coffee, and a little more wine; and then we had 
some delightful music, over which the Professor 
presided in a masterly manner, and a glass or 
two of the best Durkheimer wine, which grad- 
ually inspired us to caper about the room, and 
feel a great deal younger than ever. Then we 
smoked meerschaums and cigars, and told fanny 
stories, at which there were prodigious roars of 
laughter. Toward evening we had a little more 
wine— light wine from Neustadt, which never 
reaches the head—and it seemed as if the whole 
town were cracked, and our party the only sane 
and sober party in it. 

Do not be surprised, reader: this is a very 
remarkable country, abounding in fairies and 
witches ; and I declare what I now tell you is a 
positive fact. Shortly after dark it seemed as 
if things generally were bewitched. The hob- 
by-horses kept rocking to and fro of their own 
accord ; the doll-babies opened their eyes and 
laughed in our faces; the little tea-cups and 
saucers rattled on the table and whispered love- 


stories to each other; my own walking-stick dis- 


appeared, and I have reason to believe it went 
down the street in company with a lady's para- 
sol; my hat got too little for my head, and 
wouldn’t stay on any way I could fix it, and the 
very same thing happened to the rest of our 
party, only a little worse, for every one of them 
saw a dozen hats where I only saw two. Mrs 
Brown began to look rather grave, which I sus- 
pected arose from the fact that I had forgotten 
to help her to wine; so I pressed her very cor- 
dially to join me ina glass. She was evidently 
a little miffed, and positively rejected the con- 
ciliatory advances, hinting, at the same time, 
that I seemed to be unusually polite. When I 
put on my spectacles (I assure you this is a lit- 
eral fact) every thing began to dance in the most 
extraordinary manner. Little witches came 
out of the fire and danced on the top of the 
stove; a small angel on each side of the grate 
began to flap its wings and crow; glasses of 
lager-beer seemed to be flying about in the 
smoke in search of somebody to empty them; 
the cat jumped up on the table and sang, ‘‘ Oh, 
the leathery, leathery Rhine! and the leathery, 
leathery wine !” and a little wooden dog, belong- 
ing to some infant prodigy, set up a terrific bark- 
ing and wagged its tail incessantly. 

But the most remarkable event of the even- 
ing was when a crowd of young ones burst into 
the room, and announced that the servants re- 
spectfully presented their compliments and wish- 
ed for the honor of our company in the kitchen. 
We adjourned accordingly. In the kitchen, on 
the wash-table, were all the odds and ends of 
candles that could be raked together for the oc- 
casion ; some stuck in potatoes, others in old 
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bottles, for want of better candlesticks. Here | 
were the Miidchen from all parts of the house— | 
the cooks, the chamber-maids, the nurses—all | 
in high glee. Each one had a present for the | 
other. It was a pitifully beautiful sight, this | 
affectionate interchange of little presents. All | 
the trivial bickerings of the household were for- | 
gotten; and these poor girls were bound to- 
gether in smiles, and tears, and expressions of 
love. There were the tokens of affection taste- 
fully ranged on the table—little needle-boxes, 
scarfs, belts, gloves, and nick-nacks—from Ka- 
trina to Léchin, and from Lichin to Bobbit, 
and from Bobbit to Marie, and from Marie to 
Kerchin; and from all the servants to all the 
children: little horses, dogs, cats, pigeons, sol- 
diers—two or three for every youngster in 
the family. And the laughing and clapping 
of hands that followed every gift, and the 
cries of **Wie schén! Ach, wie schin!” I 
can not possibly describe. It was really an af- 
fecting scene. When I called the attention of 
Mrs. Brown to the fact that here were these 
poor creatures, with their hard-earned twelve or 
twenty dollars a year, spending their little earn- 
ings as freely upon each other and upon our 
own dear children as if they had thousands— 
that there was something quite pathetic in their 
genial simplicity and kindness of heart—she re- 
marked, in a whisper: ‘* Yes, John, but I am 
afraid the wine is getting into your eyes. You 
had better go to bed.” 

This is a very queer country, take it alto- 
gether, especially of nights. When I went to 
bed, in accordance with the advice of my excel- 
lent partner, sundry little wizards were running 
all through the pillow, poking their wands into 
my ears; and something kept pulling the cover 
off every time I fixed it. The bedstead seemed 
to be turning all round on a pivot; the basin 
and pitcher laughed in their sleeves at the chairs 
and tables, which danced to the music down be- 
low; and a number of grotesque figures stepped 
from the printed paper on the walls and enfered 
into the general frolic. Every time I dozed off a 
thousand little doll-babies came buzzing around 
my head, with gauze dresses, whispering, ‘‘ Wie 
schén! Ach, wie schén!”—how beautiful! Oh, 
how beautiful !—having reference, no doubt, to 
my personal appearance under the influence of 
sleep. On the whole, it is my deliberate con- 
viction that this is a remarkx5le country. I 
think it must be on account of the old castles, 
I believe a great many fairies roost in them by 
day, and come out of nights to play pranks upon 
the human species. We have the authority of 
all the great German poets for it; and who ever 
knew a poet to tellan untruth? Even the most 
distinguished of the prose-writers unite upon this 
one fact—that the country is infested with fairies 
and wonderful spirits invisible to man. So ban- 





ish all injurious suspicions, if you entertain any, 
relative to our merry Christmas, and depend 
upon it the spirits had a hand in it. 

I have a very pleasant recollection of a visit 
to Nuremberg in company with my kinsman, | 
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the Professor. We put up at the ‘‘ Ladder of 
Heaven,” a cozy little inn, kept by one Schmidt. 
a staid, sober man; a man with an impassiv, 
countenance and a philosophical eye. There jx 
no foolery about Schmidt; no bowing and « rap- 
ing; no sidelong glances at your pocket or sty); 

of costume. You are just the same to Schmid: 
as any other man of your size and weight. By 

you from London, Paris, New York, or San 
Francisco, what the deuce does Schmidt care, s 

long as you behave yourself like a decent man, 
and pay your reckoning like an honest one? 
The Grand Duke of Baden, or the Emperor Jo- 
seph, is no more to Schmidt than any other man. 
They don’t patronize the Ladder of Heaven, to 
be sure, but that is their misfortune. If they 
like the Red Horse better, they can go to it and 
be—accommodated. 

The face of Schmidt’s inn is a little clouded 
by the grime of ages; but this need not dis- 
courage you. All German inns are somewhat 
picturesque and peculiar in that respect. Thx 
passage through which you enter is absolutely 
artistic. Here you find old boxes, bags, broom- 
sticks, shovels, and empty beer-barrels, tossed 
about in charming confusion. A boy with slim 
legs is scrubbing the flags with soap and water, 
apparently to keep the dirt on them, for they al- 
ways look more sloppy and muddy after the 
scrubbing than before. On the right is a range 
of windows with very small panes of glass, 
through which one may get a glimpse of the 
dining-room; a long, low, dingy room, filled 
with the smoke of scores of meerschaums, with a 
long board table, destitute of covering, stretched 
down the middle, and small tables scattered 
about in the nooks and corners. Forty or fifty 
tradesmen and burghers are devouring their 
dinner; but not as we do in the United States. 
It never makes a German angry to be obliged to 
eat dinner, as it does an American. I knew a 
man in Kentucky who killed another for look- 
ing at him while eating; and I believe there are 
cases on record where plates, bottles, and chairs 
have been thrown at the heads of waiters for 
some trifling delay in attendance. The Greeks, 
in old times, were to be feared when they prof- 
fered gifts. An American is to be feared when 
he is eating dinner. There is something in the 
smell of meat that makes him savage and blood- 
thirsty. After dinner, when he goes out on the 
front porch to pick his teeth, and smoke his 
cigar, he is the blandest and most amiable of 
men. Address him by his proper title at that 
point of his daily career, and he will think no- 
thing of joining you in a ‘‘smile.” But you 
had better stir up a Bengal tiger, while tearing 
the ribs from a fat ox, or undertake to tickle a 
grizzly with the ramrod of your rifle, than inter- 
fere with a free-born citizen of the United States 
in the act of mastication. Not so the jolly 
burgher. He absolutely enjoys eating and drink- 
ing. His face begins to shine after the soup; a 
schoppen or two of beer suffuses it with roseate 
tints; the first course of savory stew brings the 
inner juices to the surface ; as wit and beer be- 
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gin to flow together, he throws back the collar 
of his coat, the his vest, 
laughs a fat, oleaginous laugh from the pit of 
his stomach, closes the corners of his eyes, and 
snuffs enjoyment in the clouds of steam and 
smoke that hover around his head. Oh, whata 
luxury it is to see him eat! What a balm for 
the sickness of care it is to see him blow the 
froth from his beer; hold the glass up between 
him and the light; gloat over its liquid beauties, 
and then raise it to his mouth, and slowly ele- 
vate the bottom, till the colored paper on the 
ceiling glimmers through it! And then he 
draws such a deep, wholesome, capacious, an 
appreciative breath of satisfaction. Oh, how in- 
spiring it is to see him enjoy the good things of 
life! He is such a genial, hearty, self-satisfied, 
comfortable sort of an animal! 

Not all animal either, for there is a certain 
quality of slow wit and native humor in his con- 
versation by no means indicative of a lack of 
brains; the mingling of strong carnal appetites 
with considerable powers of intellect. This is 
the Gemiithlich, the good fellow, the bon vivant, 
the cozy, genial, companionable man, who has a 
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thing 
orth living for in this 


for every 


mus! 

lowship. 
shine of his presence 
always draws around 
hima congenial circl 
and thus 
he lives, enjoying lift 


of friends : 


in his social way, free 
from the cares of am- 
bition, and happy if 
the beer is good and 
the 
comparatively 
perous., 

[ have attempted to 


season for hops 


pros- 


describe our Christ- 


mas ‘amusements in 
Frankfort with 
of presenting to the 


a view 


reader something of 
the festivities 
occupy so prominent a 
part in the domestic 
life of the 
A Christmas festival, 
hewever, is only on 
of the many that tak« 
place at stated inter- 
vals throughout tl 

year. 
rival in Frankfort we 
have had 
out 


which 


Germans. 


Since our ar 


fairs wit! 
known 
to me chiefly by the 


number 


f mez -geld 
demanded by the s¢ 


amount « 
‘TV. 
ants and children 
and Schiller-fests, and Schiitzen-fests, and Bloom- 
er-fests, and Fool's-fests, and May-fests, and 
Pentecost-fests, and I don’t know 
others, which I can only describe in general 


how many 


terms by saying that wooden booths in the 
streets filled with every conceivable variety of 
small-wares, and bands of wandering 
cians playing around the houses from morning 
till night, and flags of various flaming color 
hung out of the windows and from the tops of 
the towers, and countless throngs of people, wh« 
never seem to have any thing to do but enjoy 


mus 


themselves, and a general conglomeration of 
music and human voices and lager-beer, afford 
but a very inadequate idea of the marvelous 
things to be seen and heard on these festive oc- 
casions. 

In addition to the city festivals there are the 
village-fests, which I believe are traditionally 
supposed to occur in the season of harvest; but 
s) far as my observation extends they are not 
confined to any particular season of the year. 
It has been my constant practice to walk out 
every afternoon to some of the neighboring vil- 
lages—to Bockenheim, Housen, Braunheim, 
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VILLAGE 


Bornheim, Bergen, Vilbel, or some other of 
the thousand and one interesting places of re- 
sort around Frankfort—and I must be permitted 
to say, even at the expense of accuracy, that I 
searcely know of a single afternoon’s walk in 
which I did not encounter some festive throng 
adorned with flags and flowers, and joyously 
wending their way through some of the villages 
in obedience to some time-honored custom. 
On these gala occasions the houses are literal- 
ly flaming with flags and banners; the air re- 
sounds to the varied strains of vocal and instru- 
mental music; pavilions with whirling horses, 
cake stalls, beer-saloons, gardens; streets and 


windows seem absolutely to swarm with the | 


brightest, happiest faces ever gathered together 
in any country upon earth; and the most fantastic 
tricks that ever were played before high Heaven 
become the great business of life. The eager, 
enterprising American, ever earnest, ever racked 
with care, may sneer at these manifestations of 
levity under so many serious burdens of life, but 
is it not the best practical philosophy after all? 
The commonest people are far happier, more 
cheerful, and more healthy in Germany, under 
circumstances of peculiar hardship, than the 


FESTIVAL. 
| most favored classes are in America. To be as 
light-hearted and happy as they can be seems 
the chief aim of their lives. For my own part, 
I look upon it as their salvation from utter de- 
spair. The poverty which exists throughout the 
| rural districts in Germany, and which the peas- 
ants bear so lightly, so patiently, and so cheer- 
fully, would result in madness and suicide in 
our country. 

I must now tell you something of our out- 
door winter amusements. 

A heavy business is done in the way of sleigh- 
ing. The hack-drivers take the bodies of their 
fiacres off the wheels and put them on runners, 
so that you may be sleighed wherever you please 
| fora small amount of ready cash. There are 
| private sleighs too, but not as with us, where 
| buffalo-robes are deemed necessary to be held 

around the shoulders of blooming girls by gay 
| and gallant young gentlemen. It is a very sober 
and solemn business, and young gentlemen are 
neither expected nor permitted to take these en- 
dearing little liberties. ‘* Hands off!” is a regu- 
| lation rigidly enforced all over the continent of 
Europe, which, I suppose, accounts for the re- 
| markable severity of morals in these countries. 








It is certainly rather a dull pastime for the say- 
age races of mankind who inhabit the States of 
America. If a gentleman calls twice upon a 


young lady in Germany, or manifests an affec- 


tionate solicitude for her comfort, he is expected | 


to pop the question, or be off about his business. 
Even I, who am past the meridian of life, and 


burdened by many responsibilities, am compelled | 


to wear an unnaturally cautious and severe ex- 
pression of countenance in the presence of the 
fair sex, lest the motives of my simplest act of 
gallantry might be misconstrued. 

This brings to mind a misfortune that befell 
me during the first year of my residence in 
Frankfort. 

The River Main was blocked up with ice, and 
skating was the popular amusement of the season. 
By paying a few kreutzers—for what I don’t 


privilege of the river. I went down one day to 
take a look at the skaters, and certainly it was a 
very lively and amusing scene. Boys and girls, 
big and little, young men and old men, were fly- 
ing over the crystal element in full glee. Smart 
buckish gentlemen were pushing before them 
ponderous old ladies who were seated in sledges 
or sliding-chairs. Pretty blooming damsels of 
vigorous form were flying hither and thither, 
laughing and joking with amazing zest. Whole 
schools of students were turned out to enjoy the 
exercise, with their teachers leading the way. 
The fathers of families were disporting them- 
selves before their admiring vrows, while their 
little responsibilities were clapping their hands 
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| was sliding in a chair before him. 
know, unless it might be to support the corpora- | 
tion—any body that pleased could enjoy the | 
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and laughing merrily at the sport. Old apple- 
women were selling apples, cakes, and nuts; 
old men were sweeping the ice, or shoveling off 
the snow; grand officers in the military line of 


life were standing on the quays, looking on 


| with remarkable condescension ; policemen wert 


watching about generally to preserve order, 
which nobody had the least idea of breaking; 


1a buffoon, dressed in an absurd costume, was 


navigating a whirling ship that flew round in a 
circle, while he called aloud upon all classes to 
take passage in the same for the regions of joy ; 
strangers in motley groups were smoking their 
two-cent cigars or blowing their fingers to keep 
themselves warm ; and, in short, every body was 
doing something very amusing to an American. 

I saw a gentleman capsize a lady whom he 
The lady 
turned all over on the ice, making convulsive 
efforts to keep down her hoops. What did the 
merry crowd of skaters do? Pickherup? By 


no means. About fifty rushed in to compliment 


| the unfortunate hero of the disaster upon his 


skill, and laugh at the unfortunate lady 

I saw a stout gentleman pitch over and get 
the breath knocked completely out of his body. 
It was a capital joke; 
cheered. It was such glorious fun to see a fel- 
low’s breath knocked short off. 

In fine, the whole scene was so inspiring that 
| it unconsciously brought me back to the days of 
| boyhood, when I used to go a-skating on the 
|} Ohio River. Thinks I: By Jove, old boy, if 
| you had a pair of skates couldn’t you show these 
| chaps how to cut the pigeon wing? Couldn't 


the crowd roared and 
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A OLIMAX ON LOB. 


you go the back-flourish in a style that would | 


open their eyes? Couldn't you charm the la- 
dies with some novelties in the poetry of motion? 
Zounds! couldn't you make those clumsy Dutch- 
men wish they had cultivated the science of 
skating in the United States of America? Pooh! 
pooh! what a burlesque they make of it! they 
don’t know how to skate—they don’t compre- 
hend the first principle of the art! 

‘* Sir,” said a polite gentleman with whom I 
had a slight acquaintance, stepping up with a 
handsome pair of skates swinging from his hand, 
** would you like to try your skill? Ihave just 
been enjoying it; but perhaps you are not ac- 
customed to skating ?” 

** Accustomed to skating!” I retorted, a little 
indignantly ; ‘‘ why, lieber Herr, I was consid- 
ered the best skater in Louisville, Kentucky. 
True, I have not practiced much in California, 
but you know skating, like swimming, eannever 
be forgotten. So, by your leave, here goes!” 

Taking the skates, I went down upon the ice. 
A dozen boys rushed toward me and offered to 
put the skates on my feet for the trifling consid- 
eration of three kreutzers. ‘* Gehen Sie fort!” 
said I, ‘‘did you ever know a Californian who 
couldn’t put on his own skates?” The boys, 
when they heard themselves thus addressed in 
German, cried out, ‘‘ Ein Englinder! Ein En- 
glinder!” and about fifty miscellaneous skaters 
of both sexes rushed up to see the Englander 
put on his skates. I could fancy as I buckled 
the straps on my boots that every man, woman, 
and boy in the crowd enjoyed the most enthusi- 


astic expectations in reference to my skill in this 
complex and difficult art. The weather was 
cold and the straps were rather short ; but I suc- 
ceeded in getting the skates on at last, and ar 
encouraging cheer arose as I stood up and made 
a few preparatory flourishes. It should be born 
in mind that eighteen years had elapsed since my 
last excursion uponice. Well, Idon’t intend t 
boast. It is not my way. I like modesty in all 
things; but I can say with perfect confidence and 
propriety, there was not a skater upon that field 
of ice who attracted half so much attention as I 
| did from the very first stride. It was altogether 
| different from swimming—this thing of sliding 
hon the top of the water—frozen water, too, and 
} very slippery at that: the hardest kind of water 
in case of sudden contact between the surface 
}and the point of a man’s nose. Very strange, 
jawasn’t it ?—one leg actually tried to run away 
bandeeut a fignre on its own aceount. ‘The other 
| started off in an opposite direction, and made a 
| strong effort to drag back the first leg and carry 
it forcibly along, thus exhibiting a very curious 
and unnatural rivalry between two members ot 
the same family. I leaned over at first to tr) 
and get a little ahead of leg number one, which 
| was considerably in advance at the start; but 
the other, taking a sudden shoot out at right 
angles, enraged me to such a degree that I im- 
mediately whirled and got after it, determined 
to make it bear the entire weight of my body; 
but somehow I was utterly unable to gain upon 
itasingle inch. At this stage of affairs a num- 
ber of ladies came flourishing around me, with 
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their merry laughing eyes shooting forth scin- 
tillations of electricity; and, being of a very 
susceptible temperament, I think the sight must 
have disconcerted me a little, for I began to 
jook up in the sky quite accidentally, and my 
back was all doubled up trying to keep from no- 
ticing them. The little boys cheered and cried 
out. «* Englinder! Englinder! ho, ho! see the 
Englander!” The gentlemen roared ‘‘ Bravo! 
bravo!” and the ladies were absolutely convulsed 
with suppressed admiration. It was a new style 
of skating altogether. They had never seen 
such complicated figures executed by a foreign- 
er or any body else. These manifestations of 
applause gave me considerable confidence ; and, 
after jumping three feet backward, two feet for- 
ward, and eighteen inches in the air, and dou- 
bling up several times before and behind, I stood 
perfectly still, merely to show that these remark- 
able feats of activity were not involuntary, and 
that I could stand still whenever I thought prop- 
er to do so. The thunders of applause that 
greeted this achievement were truly gratifying 
to my national pride. Cries of Bravo! and En- 
core! resounded all over the ice. The ladies ab- 
solutely shed tears of delight, and saturated their 
handkerchiefs with the excess of their emotions; 
and the little boys shouted, in a paroxysm of 
glee, ‘‘ Englander! Engliinder! see the En- 
glinder !” 

While I was studying out what sort of a fig- 
ure to cut next, a very respectable-looking old 
gentleman stepped up and observed in good En- 
glish, ** Sir, [beg pardon—” ‘Oh, don’t men- 
tion it,” said I; *‘there’s not the least neces- 
sity.” ‘* Sir,” continued the old gentleman, ‘I 
observe that you are an Englishman.” ‘“ Pre- 
cisely,” said I; ‘‘born in the city of Lun’on sev- 
en and thirty years ago. That’s where I learned 
to skate, but the weather is generally very foggy 
there, which accounts for the winding and cir- 
cuitous figures I cut on the ice.” ‘‘I thought 
so!” persisted the old gentleman, “in fact, I 
knew it; and having observed your motions for 
some time, it occurred to me to suggest, with 
due respect, that if you continue cutting the 
same figures much longer you'll be very likely 
to strain yourself. I know of a man who was 
ruptured in that way.” ‘The devil you do!” 
said I, indignantly; ‘‘ that man certainly didn’t 
understand how to skate. You will observe, 
Sir, that with me the case is entirely different. 
Iam going to cut some figures now that nobody 
ever saw or ever will see again in this part of 
the country.” The old gentleman begged that 
I would not attempt any new feats of dexterity ; 
but nettled at his unfounded insinuations, I 
boldly struck out. This time it was really 
miraculous the progress I made after eighteen 
years of inactivity. It is entirely out of my 
power to describe the galvanic jumps, the sudden 
and incomprehensible whirling of each leg en- 
tirely on its own responsibility and without the 
slightest volition on my part: the wild, savage, 
and determined manner in which I threw out 
my arms and grasped at imaginary objects in 


the distance; the final complication of flourishes 
which brought me up all twisted into a com- 
pound and tangled knot; and the very singular 
and romantic adventure which occurred at this 
period of the affair. I flatter myself such an 
exhibition of skill has rarely been witnessed on 
| the River Main; and I am the more confident in 
this opinion on account of the number of ladies 
| who gathered around to enjoy it. 

| You remember, perhaps, the old shawl I wore 
|at Washoe? Well, that identical shawl dropped 
from my shoulders just as I was brought up in 
| the unexpected manner already described. Now 
ieee the cream of the romance. A beautiful 
| 


and blooming young lady came sweeping along 
on the ice as gracefully as any sylph could possi- 
| bly be expected to travel on skates. She saw 
| the shawl—darted at it, caught it up with amaz- 
|ing dexterity, and was about to hand it to me 
with a smile of malicious triumph, when I dart- 
ed forward to receive it and to express my pro- 
found thanks and unbounded admiration. 

What do you think happened? Positively 
| the most remarkable and mortifying accident 
that ever occurred here or elsewhere, to the best 
| of my knowledge. I undertook to make a grace- 
| ful obeisance to the beautiful creature as I ap- 
| proached ; but being unable to stop my head- 
way or regain my equilibrium, on account of 
some radical defect in the skates, actually butt- 
ed her over! Yes—I confess it with profound 
humiliation—butted that bewitching creature 
clear over, hoops, shawl, muff, skates, and all, 
and, what is worse, became dangerously min- 
gled up in her embraces upon the iee! It was 
a dreadful scene of misplaced politeness, and I 
could not but feel that she was forcibly struck 
by my manners—or rather my head. Upon 
my honor, I never was so mortified in my 
life. The whole crowd roared and cheered, 
and the little boys gathered round in a par- 
oxysm of delight, shouting at the top of their 
voices: ‘‘ Englander! Englander! Ho! see 
the Englander!” Somebody disengaged the 
lady and lifted her up. ‘‘ Lieber Gott!” said 
she, with considerable asperity, ** Ich glaub Sie 
sind ein Englinder!” ‘*Ya, schén Frauelin!” 
said I, looking up at her with an expression of 
profound humiliation; ‘“*Geborn in der Stadt 
London! Ich war never outside of that city 
before in my life, schén Frauelin: Sorry to 
say, Miss, the style of skating there is altogeth- 
er different from the German style.” ‘‘ Nicht 
gut! nicht gut!” cried the excited damsel, with 
a glance of disdain; and giving a beautiful whirl 
on one leg that came miraculously near carry- 
ing off the end of my nose with the point of her 
skate, away she flew amidst the cheers of the 
by-standers. After this I picked myself up, so 
to speak, and concluded it would be better, on 
account of the severity of the police regulations, 
to pull off the skates, return them to the owner, 
and retire from the field, satisfied with the repu- 
tation I had already achieved. If I were a 
young man, as it was my good fortune to be 
| some twenty years ago, I would call upon that 
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FALLING 


beautiful creature and renew my acquaintance 
with her. 
though, of course, I don’t pretend to say that 
is any of my business, only in so far as beauty 
can never cease to be appreciated by all men 
who fully and fairly represent the noble State 
of California. 

One of our most common experiences in Ger- 
many is to be asked about persons who have 
emigrated to the United States. There is scarce- 
ly a shop-keeper, railroad conductor, guide, or 
inn-keeper, who has not a brother, uncle, or 
cousin in ‘‘America.” Not long since I went 
into a cigar store in Frankfort to purchase a few 
cigars. The proprietor, a very worthy sort of 
man, spoke a little-English. He thought at 
first I must be an Englander, I spoke such an 
English style of German ; but upon learning that 
I was from the United States, he was quite re- 
joiced, and immediately informed me that he had 
a brother in America. Perhaps I might know 
him ? His name was Ludwig. I thought I knew 
a German of that name, was not exactly certain, 
but entertained that impression. ‘* Where- 
abouts in America does your brother live?” I 
asked. ‘Is it in North America?” The cigar- 
man thought it was. It was either in North 
America or South America—he couldn’t recol- 
lect which. ‘‘Is it in New Orleans?” He was 
not quite sure, but that sounded a good deal like 
the name of the place. Yes; felt pretty confi- 
dent it was in New Orleans. I didn’t know such 
a person in New Orleans; in fact, had very few 
German acquaintances there, but I knew a man 
by the name of Ludwig in San Francisco, a tall 








She has a very pretty pair of ankles, | 
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| thin man, with light hair. ‘Oh, San Francisco 
—yes, that’s it!” cried my friend, greatly re- 
| joiced ; “he wrote to me that he was going to 

San Francisco! That’s the place where they dig 

gold isn’t it?” ‘* Not exactly the spot,” said I, 
| ‘*but somewhere near it. What sort of looking 
| Man was your brother?” ‘* Well, Ludwig was 
| a man about forty years of age when he left; a 
| short, thick-set man.” ‘‘ With light hair?” I 
| asked, determined to held on to some point of 
| identification. ‘‘ Yes, that is to say his head was 
bald when he left, but his hair might have grown 
out again.” ‘‘Wasn’tit originally light?” ‘Ya, 
wohl! about the same color as mine” (the cigar- 
man had jet-black hair), ‘* That is to say,” I 
added, hastily, ‘‘it was not very light—a little 
disposed to be blackish.” “Ya, wohl! Ya, wohl! 
that must be the very man!” ‘And you say 
| he was not very tall, and his name was Lud- 
| wig?” ‘*So, mein Herr! gans so! that’s my 
| brother! I thought you'd know him.” Here 
the cigar-man. was quite overcome with joy, and 
called to his wife, who was in the next room, 
| to come and see a Herr Amerikiiner who was 
; acquainted with Ludwig. The good dame 
| came waddling in, and when the matter was 
| explained, her face was suffused with smiles of 
delight, and she made many professions of 
gratitude. ‘‘ And how is Ludwig doing? mak- 
ing money, eh?” asked the man. ‘Yes, I 
thought he must be doing well. His restaurant 
| was well patronized. He looked like a man 
that was doing well the last time I saw him.” 

** Poor Ludwig !” sighed the affectionate brother; 
ihe never could get along in Frankfort. It 
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didn’t suit him. He always had a turn for 
traveling. He once walked all the way to 
Miinchen, and was pretty near starved when he 
got back.” Here the worthy couple got into 


some reminiscences of Ludwig's early career ; 
but their conversation being in German, I could 
not understand much of it, and took my leave; 


not, however, without receiving the renewed 
thanks of those excellent people for the great 
service I had rendered them by knowing Lud- 
wig. Ihave nothing to urge in extenuation of 
my hypocrisy on this occasion, except that it 
seemed to do the brother of the erratic Ludwig 
so much good to see a man who knew Ludwig 
personally that I had not the moral firmness to 
refrain from affording him this satisfaction. If 
there be any serious wrong done in the matter, 
the fault lies with Ludwig, who should be more 
punctual in his correspondence, and keep his 
relatives advised of his movements. 

The prevailing idea respecting California is, 
that it is a perfectly savage country, utterly des- 
titute of law. In regard to savages, I tell them 
there are some there to be sure, but they are be- 
coming rapidly civilized. The white settlers 


civilize them in one way, and the Government | 


inanother. Between 
the twathere willsoon 
be no savages to com- 
plain of in the State. 
“Touching the 
matter of law,” said 
I to a German friend 
the other day, ‘* you 
make a great mis- 
take. There is plenty 
of it in San Francis- 
co. I was once en- 
gaged in the law busi- 
ness there myself, and 
can speak from experi- 
ence.” ‘* But,” said 
the worthy German, 
“TI understand prop- 
erty is very insecure 
there. Is that so?” 
‘“* By no means,” said 
I; *‘on the contrary, 
I know of no country 
where property is se- 
cured by so many 
titles. I ownasmall 
piece of property my- 
self in the city of Oak- 
land for which I paid 
three times. I con- 
sider it therefore three 
times as secure as 
property in any other 
State of the Union, or 
even in Germany. 
(This, by -the- way, 
was when I was en- 
gaged in the law busi- 
ness.}] <A large pro- 
portion of the real es- 


tate in California consists of ranches and min 
ing claims. Now the great advantage of this 
sort of property is that it is perfectly secure. 
It may be covered and overlapped by divers 
lines, but it always remains fast to the ground. 
You are therefore very much mistaken, my dear 
Sir, in supposing property is insecure in Cali- 
fornia. Security is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception in that noble State. You can not bor- 
row a dollar at two per cent. a month in San 
Francisco without giving the very best security.” 

The explanation seemed satisfactory. My 
friend expressed his conviction that there was 
something in what I said; and we immediately 
proceeded to a beer saloon, where I astonished 
him by paying for his beer as well as my own. 
He looked as if he thought California was cer- 
tainly a very rich country, and seemed much im- 
pressed at the novel circumstance of one man 


| paying six kreutzers for another man’s beer. 


I would gladly relate many more of our ex- 
periences, but this imperfect article must be 
brought toa close. The old home feeling comes 
over me as I look forward to the day of our de- 

, parture, now rapidly drawing near. 

Germany is a pleasant country to visit. 


It 
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must be a pleasant country to live in— for 
those who have never lived in California. The 
gardens are beautiful; the music is delightful ; 
the houses are elegant; the lager beer is excel- 
lent; the schools are admirable; and the people 
are cheerful and polite. I like them all; I like 
every thing; but (don’t mention it to Mrs. Brown, 
if you please) I can’t stand the country any lon- 
ger myself. It is too slow—too old-fashioned 
for a man who has seen something of Washoe | 
life. One may enjoy it for a year or two by 
stirring about from place to place; but the nov- 
elty passes away sooner or later. The happiest 
of all our happy days in Germany is when the 
postman’s voice is heard in the passage amidst 
the din and clatter of children singing out 
cheerily, ‘* America! America! Briefs und Zei- 
tungen!” Letters and newspapers from Home! 
It is worth one’s while to go abroad just to learn 
how much enjoyment may be gained from this 
one source. 
“There is an innate feeling clings 
Around our human clay, 
A fondness for familiar things 
That will not wear away.” 

How often, 
sky, pondering over some old ruin or gazing afar 
off in search of some little bit of nature undis- 
figured by the hand of man, the glorious skies 
of California come stealing over my memory ; 
how the broad valleys of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin, with their mountain barriers, their 
wood-skirted streams, and their wild spring flow- 
ers, sweep out into the dim distance before the 
mind's eye; how fresh, vigorous, and hopeful 
seems life in that land of promise! I think of 
the pleasant nights I have slept upon my mo- 
ther-earth in the Coast Range under the star- 


as I wander about under the leaden | 


EULALIE. 


T was noon of a cold, cheerless, wintry-fee]. 
ing day, early in November; the raw, un- 
tempered north wind seemed to creep into the 
very marrow of one’s bones; and the weather 
was pervaded with that chill, uncomfortable, 
| Shivering influence which is most commonly 
conveyed i in the expression, *‘ the air is full of 
snow.” Indeed it had been snowing a little 
at intervals all day: not with that free-hearted 
abundance which is suggestive to young minds 
of sleighing parties and mulled wine, and to old- 
er ones of snow-shoveling and path-finding; but 
in a slow, hesitating, inconsistent sort of way, 
as if the frost-king had caught the infection of 
our national cautiousness, and feared to bid his 
armies advance to the fields. Now and again 
the feathery hosts would be arrested in their 
winter-quarters, and the heavy atmosphere would 
grow lighter, and people would lift their heads 
to say, ‘‘Is it going to clear off? Seems to me 
it is a little brighter ;” but this was all delusiye; 
the light fall would recommence, and the heavy 
-air grow thick again. But at noon the hesita- 
tion seemed over, and a plan of vigorous action 
decided upon; and now the wintry surface of 
the earth began to show the veil of snow which 
was rapidly accumulating upon it. Certainly, 
if a thing is to be done, there is a very positive 
pleasure in seeing it done thoroughly: a blind- 
ing snow-storm or a soaking rain may not be 
exactly pleasant, viewed abstractedly ; but they 
are far pleasanter than a dull, slow, ineffectual 
drizzle! 
So, possibly, thought the housekeeper, Mrs. 
Merriam, in her warm, comfortable, snug kitch- 
en, where the early dinner—which was literally 


spangled sky; of the free, hearty, and genial | a « noon meal” with her—had been already dis- 


society, with kindred tastes and interests; of 
the many kind friends we left behind in Oak- 
land, once and still our home; of the flashing 
waters of the Bay, and booming guns of the 
steamers sweeping in with friends and tidings 
from the great outer world; of all that is nat- 
urally associated with freedom, energy, and 
hope. I think of these, and then the rattle of 
drums and clang of bayonets arouse me from 
the reverie. Alas! there is no real freedom 
here. The spirit of decay broods over all. Mil- 
itary despotism reigns in the air, in the fields, 
in the cities, over the hearts of men—crushing 
the energies, blasting every aspiration for the 
future. There is a profound sadness in the 
very lightness of their pleasures and pastimes. 
I wander in the crowded cities and hear no fa- 
miliar voice, see no familiar face, meet 
‘*None that with kindred consciousness endued, 
If I were not, would seem to smile the less.” 

Good-by, then, to the Vaterland! Much as 
we have enjoyed our sojourn in Frankfort, many 
happy days as we have spent in the neighboring 
villages, we must now turn westward, in a few 
brief months, I trust, to greet our cherished 
friends, and breathe the air of our sweet cottage 
home on the shores of the ever-glorious Pacific! 


patched and cleared away, as, standing with 
both hands resting upon the window-sill, she 
gazed upon the wintry scene without, in fixed 
abstraction. Can there be any thing more in- 
dicative of wandering or preoccupied thought 
than this persistent outlook from a window 
where there is nothing to be seen? Every ob- 
ject now before the worthy woman’s eyes—the 
yard, the pump, the trees, the outbuildings, 
the carriage-sweep, the garden- wall—she had 
looked upon thousands of times before; and 
even the snow-flakes, if they were really a new 
importation, just sent down, and making their 
first appearance on that occasion, why, she had 
seen very similar ones fall just so, over the same 
ground, from the same window, for thirty years 
or more; so they had not the charm of novelty 
to her, if they were new. Still she gazed out, 
as earnestly as if it was her bounden duty to see 
that every sprig, twig, and branch of the larch 
and fir trees which screened the coach-house 
had its rightful share of the feathery dispensa- 
tion. 

A quick step‘tripped lightly down stairs, and 
the inner door of the kitchen opened to admit 
a pretty, bright girl, yet in her teens. 

‘* How cold it is, Aunt Betsey!” she said, as 
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she came shivering up to the glowing fire, and 
spread out her hands to its genial warmth. ‘I 
declare it is a real winter's storm! You don’t 
know any thing about it down here, aunt; you 
don’t hear it here; but up in my room it sounds 
as much again; the wind howls and the snow 
beats up against the windows. I do believe we 
are going te have real winter now!” 

“T guess not,” said Mrs. Merriam, leaving 
her post of observation and coming back to the 
fire. ‘*We don’t often have winter set in so 
early as this.” 

‘Oh! I don’t know, Aunt; only see how it 
snows !” 

“Yes, dear, I see it does; but I guess it won't 
amount to much; it is only November yet, and 
that’s too early in the season to expect much 
snow.” 

‘« What day of the month is it, Aunt Betsey?” 

*¢ About the twenty-second, dear, I believe.” 

‘“‘The twenty-second! Oh, dear me! and 
this is the first snow: twenty-two snow-storms! 
Oh, my goodness! won't it be a winter!” 

**T don’t believe in that rule, Bessie —do 
you?” 

‘*Why, yes, indeed! 
did.” 

**T don’t, for one.” 

‘You don’t? I do; and my mother does; 
and so does father.” 

**Do they ?” 

**Yes, indeed; and I guess it’s true. I’m 
sure it snows now as if it had got a great deal 
todo. Only look out! I don’t believe Uncle 
John will come home to-night—do you?” 

**Oh yes, he will.” 

** What, in all this storm ?” 

‘* Yes, indeed, he will. Why, he hasn’t slept 
a night out of this house for twenty years!” 

“*Twenty years! Oh my! that’s a long time, 
aunt.” 


I thought every body 





‘* But,” suggested the young girl—looking out 
of the window, and shivering slightly as she 
spoke—“‘ this is such a great, lonesome place.” 

‘** Not more lonesome than other country seats ; 
all country places look lonesome in winter.” 

‘* Yes, aunt, but then this is so gloomy; such 
a great house, all shut up and lonely.” 

‘*Why, Bessie,” said Mrs. Merriam, in a 
tone almost reproachful, ‘I thought you al- 
ways admired the place!” 

“* Yes, aunt,” said Bessie, with a slightly con- 
strained manner, ‘and so I do: I think it is a 
splendid place ; but you know I never made you 
a visit in winter before, and you must allow it 
is a melancholy old place even in summer, 
though it is very beautiful then.” 

‘“‘It never seems lonesome to me,” said Mrs. 
Merriam, reflectively. ‘ But perhaps that is be- 
cause I have got used to it. If you could only 
see it, Bessie, as I first saw it!” 

‘‘ Ah! that was a very different thing, aunt. 
I suppose it was not gloomy here then.” 

‘No, indeed; I remember the first day I 
ever came here. Oh! if I could show it to you 
as it looked to me then; all the house thrown 
wide open and full of company, and music, and 


elegant ladies and gentlemen in gay carriages 


dashing up to the door from noon till night; 
and then, in the winter too, I’m sure it was any 
thing but gloomy and lonesome here then. Oh! 


| if you could only remember, as I do, the Thanks- 


giving-days—yes, and the Christmas-days, when 
they kept Yule here as they do in England, and 
the house was full of company, fires in every 
room, and every bed filled, and such a long 
table in the dining-room, and music in the hall, 


and dancing in the great drawing-room, and the 


‘*T suppose it seems longer to you, dear, than 


it does to me,”’ said Mrs. Merriam. 

‘* Of course it does,” laughed Bessie; “for it 
is more than my whole lifetime, you know; but 
I do hope uncle will come.” 

**Don’t give yourself any uneasiness about 
that; he’ll come before night if he is alive.” 

** But, aunt, what if he shouldn’t ?” 

* But, child, I tell you he will.” 

** Yes, I know—but still—what if he doesn’t?” 

** Well, as you say, what if he doesn’t? what 
then, Bessie?” 

**Shouldn’t you be afraid, aunt?” 

** Afraid he had met with some accident, do 
you mean ?” 

**Oh no; I don’t suppose there is any danger 
of that; if he staid it would be the storm that 
would have kept him, I suppose.” 

** Afraid of what, then, Bessie ?” 

** Why, to be here all alone, only you and I.” 


whole house alive with glad faces, and ringing 
with laughter and with merry young voices! 
Oh! it was not gloomy or lonesome here then, 
even in winter.” 

‘*No, indeed, aunt; it must have been ver) 
different then from what it is now. But how 
long ago was all this?” 

‘*Nigh upon thirty years ago, Bessie.” 

‘* Why, aunt, thirty years! I shouldn’t think 
you could remember any thing about it.” 

** But I do, child—better than what happened 
last summer.” And settling herself back in her 
| chair, she seemed about to relapse into her silent 

musings. 
** Aunt,” said Bessie, suddenly, ‘if you have 


| lived here so long, you must have been here be- 


” 


fore—before—” She stopped, hesitatingly; her 
aunt looked at her keenly, but did not speak. 
Bessie paused a moment, as if to recruit her 
courage, and then began again: 

** Aunt, were you living here when it took 
| place ?”” 
|  ** What took place, Bessie ?” 


| Why, the—the—terrible—accident, amt ; 


** There is no fear, Bessie; he is sure to come; | were you living here then?” 


I'm certain of it. But what is there to be afraid 


of if he didn’t? Who wants to harm you or me? | carelessly and evasively. 


“‘Yes, child, I was,” said Mrs. Merriam, 
‘** But, Bessie, how is 


And eveff if they did, there are the two great | the wind now ?—seems to me it looks a little 


dogs: I guess they are pretty safe guards.” 
Vor. XXVII.—No. 159.—X 


| brighter; do see if the wind has worked round 
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any yet—I think it has; you look and tell | to rough it, and I had. 
me.” 


I had seen a deal of 
| trouble and care before I was nineteen, and had 
‘“No, aunt, not a bit; just the old course; to fight my own way in the world, and that sort 
and it snows faster than it did. But, aunt, I of thing ripens people mighty early. 
want you to tell me something. 
here so long ago, you must have seen, you must | Clark, who was the housekeeper here then, was an 
have known her.” few friend of my mother’s, and she got me the 


You know 
If you lived I came here first as under chamber-maid; Mrs, 


“Who is her, Bessie ?” | place; and it was thought a great thing to get into 
‘Why, you know, aunt, of course—the young | such a service then. Seems to me, somehow or 
lady who—who—well, then, Miss Eulalie. I other, there wa’n’t so many rich folks about then 
want you to tell me all about it, will you? | —at least, not so many who kept help; and it was 
That's a dear, good aunt!—I do so want to | counted a good start in life for a girl to get into 
know the whole story! You will tell me—| such a family as this was. My gracious! how 
won't you?” times and folks have changed since then! Girls 
“T think, Bessie, we might find a pleasanter | did not presume ther to name their wages, and 
subject for such a dull, stormy day.” | make terms, and ask what privileges they could 
**But, aunt, I want to hear it so much; I have, and tell how y.och time they wanted to 
have been longing to ask you this great while.” | themselves. No, indeoi! I guess they didn’t; 
** Who told you any thing about it, Bessie? they stood shy, and held their tongues, and the 
I'm sure I never did.” | lady told what she would require and what she 
‘No, Aunt Betsey; but you know I used to | would give; and the question was if they could 
go to school here when I was a little girl and | suit the place, not if the place could suit them; 
made visits to you. Do you suppose I could go | and if they didn’t suit they had to hear of it, and 
from this house to a village school and not be | keep a civil tongue in their head and mend their 








questioned ? And when I did not know any 
thing about it, do you suppose they were not all 
willing and eager to tell me? Why, I had heard 
it long before I was ten years old; and besides, 
aunt, is there any real reason why I should not 
hear a story which has been made so public, and 
rung through all changes for twenty years and 
more?” 

‘*Then, if you have heard it all before, Bes- 
sie,” said her aunt, rather tartly, ‘‘ what do you 
come to me for? Do you think it is such an 
agreeable story that I shall find pleasure in 
telling, or you in hearing it?” 

**No, aunt; but I don’t suppose I have ever 
got just the rights of it. It may be that it has 
been exaggerated ; and I thought if you told 
it— you who had known her—you might ex- 
plain or give a reason for what she did.” 

“True enough, Bessie ; there is something in 
that. But what is it you most want to know?” 

“*T want to know the whole story.” 

** Bless you, child! I shouldn’t know where 
to begin.” 

**Begin at the beginning, aunt; that’s the 
place. Begin from the’ time you first entered 
this house. There—see here! here is your knit- 
ting, and I'll take mine, and you'll tell me the 
whole, won't you—like a dear, good auntie ?” 

‘*Well, Bessie, it is a long way to go back, 
but I'll try. The first day I ever came here— 
let me see: I was a young woman then, dear. 
How old are you, Bessie ?” 

“ Just nineteen, aunt.” 

** Are you, indeed ?—it don’t seem possible! 
just as old as I was then; but I felt myself quite 
a woman, and you are only a child!” 

Bessie bridled a little, and bit her red lip; 
but she did not dare to enter any protest, as her 
aunt was just about to tap the springs of memo- 
ry for her, and her aunt went on: 

““T suppose, after all, it’s partly the way in 


ways, or be dismissed, and that was a great dis- 
grace. They didn’t toss up their chins and say, 
‘It seems I don’t suit, and you can look out for 
another girl, for I shall leave you to-morrow 
morning.’ It seems to me that folks knew their 
places better then, and kept them ; I mean folks 
of all classes: the ladies were a deal more grand 
and stately; and the servant-girls were more 
respectful—they had to be. But, dear me! 
that’s neither here nor there, as we say.” 

Bessie had been thinking so for some time, 
but she did not dare to speak; and her aunt re- 
sumed : 

‘Well, Bessie, when I came up here that first 
day (it was in summer, and the trees were all in 
leaf) I did think it was a perfect Paradise. It 
didn’t look as it does now. The house was all 
open, and the lawn was so beautifully kept! 
Why the grass was cut, and swept, and rolled 
every week, and the drive raked off every day; 
and there were vases and statues on the lawn, 
and the fountain was playing—” 

‘* Aunt, I never saw the fountain play,” in- 
terrupted Bessie. 

‘*No, dear, it never plays now; but it did 
then. And up and down each side of the wide 
steps—up to the piazza, you know—there was a 
thick hedge of green-house plants (the green- 
house was kept up then); and the gardener used 
to come every morning early to water them, and 
change them, and bring fresh ones ; so they were 
always kept in full bloom. And on the piazza 
were great tubs with orange and lemon trees in 
them, all in full flower, and smelling so sweet 
they filled the whole air. I remember that as 
I came up to the house I thought, could heaven 
be any more beautiful than this was? and what 
could the folks that lived here expect in the oth- 
er world beyond what they had got here? 
“Well, I went into the kitchen and asked 
for the housekeeper, and, dear me! she seemed 





which we have been brought up; you never had 








to me most as grand as the Queen; and she 
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took me into her room, and she talked and 
talked, telling me what I must do and what I 
mustn't do, and how I must speak, and how I 
must look, and how I must stand, till I didn’t 
know really if I was on my head or my heels. 
And then, when she had got me into a red-hot 
fuss, she sent in to let the ladies know I was 
there, and ask when they would be pleased to see 
me; and the word came back that Miss Georgina 
would see me then in the drawing-room. Now 
that was a mistake, the young lady said ‘in the 
dressing-room,’ but the word came to us ‘in the 
drawing-room ;’ and so into the drawing-room I 
went; and I guess none of our brave young sol- 
diers ever felt half as much frightened in their 
first battle as I did then.” 

** And were the ladies there, auntie?” 

“Yes, all but Miss Georgina. I told you 
she was expecting me in her dressing-room ; but 
I didn’t know it; and so I waited there till she 
came down herself and took me up.” 

‘* And the others were all there, you say ?” 

‘Yes, all the others were there.” 

“And she—was sue there then, Aunt Bet- 
sey ?” 

"¢ She 2—who ?” 

‘Oh, you know, of course—Miss Eulalie— 
was she there ?” 

‘“* Yes, she was there with the rest.” 

‘Well, tell me about her—that’s a good 
auntie! now do.” 


“Bless you, child! what shall I tell you?” 

‘* What was she doing then ?” 

‘* She wasn’t doing any thing; she was lying 
all curled up on one of the sofas, just like a lit- 


tle lap-dog. She was so little, and so cuddled 
in among shawls and cushions, I thought at first 
it was a little child; but presently one of the 
ladies spoke to her, and she raised her head to 
answer her; and oh! my soul! I saw it wasn’t 
a child, for all she was so little. No child ever 
looked like that, I guess.” 

‘** What was she like, Aunt Betsey ? 
me.” 

** Well, nothing, child, that you ever saw or 
ever will see, I guess. She didn’t favor any 
of the other ladies—not the least mite in the} 
world.” 

**Was she handsome ?” 

‘* Well, I can’t say, I’m sure. I've asked 
myself that question many and many a time, | 
and I couldn't tell for the life of me. Some- 
times I'd think she was, and then again I'd be 
sure she wasn’t. The men all raved about her 
—about her hair and her eyes—so I suppose she | 
must have been handsome; but I declare I can’t 
tell to this day if I thought she was or wasn’t.” 

“You can’t tell if she was handsome or not ? | 
How queer that is! Try to describe her to me, | 
Aunt Betsey. Can't you tell me how she look- 
ed? and then I can tell in a minute if she was 
a beauty or not.” 

**No you couldn't!” said Mrs. Merriam— 
“not if you’d seen her you couldn’t!” | 

‘* Well, just try to describe her to me, won't | 
you?” 


Do tell 
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** Well, she was a little low thing, not bigger 
than a child of twelve—I've thought, sometimes, 
if the fairies had ever got into America she must 
have come of that stock. Her complexion was 
sort of dark and swarthy—all the other ladies 
were fair as lilies. I told you the men made a 
fuss about her hair; but I never could see any 
thing to admire in a great shock of hair. It al- 
ways makes me think of Samson, and Absalom, 
and buffaloes, and orang-outangs, and such sort 
of folks. But hers beat all I ever did see for 
length and thickness. Why, when she stood up, 
and let it down, it reached down to her knees, 
and it was so thick it would hang round her like 
a cloak.” 

‘*Good gracious, aunt, that was a head of 
hair, to be sure! What was the color of it?” 

**Coal-black and shiny; it didn’t curl, but it 
was just crinkly all the way through.” 

‘* But did she wear it hanging down so, aunt ? 
How funny!” 

‘*Why, no, child; bless your heart, no! she 
couldn’t. She might as well have walked round 
in a horse-blanket. No, she wore it done up in 
great braids. You've got hair enough, to my 
taste—very good hair too, just the color mine 
was when I was a girl; but, mercy’s sake! all 
the hair you've got wouldn’t make one of her 
braids; and she wore it wound round her head, 
round and round, like a crown. I used to won- 
der it didn’t tip her over backward, it was so 
heavy. She was very proud of it, and loved to 
let it down and show it off; and, I remember, 
that first time I saw her she had one of her 
braids, as thick as your wrist, in her hand, and 
was playing with it, as she lay there on the sofa 
—winding it round her arm and polishing it up 
with her hand. And then her voice, that was 
wonderful too; it was so sweet and yet so strong! 
When she talked it was ‘most as sweet as other 
folks’ singing; but when she sung—my good- 
ness!—she used to make me think of a katydid 
or one of them little green grasshoppers, her 
voice seemed so out of proportion to her size. 
But the most wonderful thing of all was her 
eyes. I never saw any eyes to match ‘em. I 
was ‘most afraid of them. She had thick, heavy 
black lashes; and, when she was looking down, 
you'd say, maybe, she was sort of stupid-look- 
ing; but when she looked up—why, it used to 
make me think of what I’ve read of that horrid 
French thing that they used to cut off men’s 
heads with in the French Revolution, you know 
—what do they call it?” 

‘* What, the guillotine, Aunt Betsey ?” 

‘Yes, that’s it; I guess it wasn’t a mite 
sharper—or—more deadly.” 

‘Thank you, Aunt Betsey ; I think I know 
now just how she looked,” said little Bessie, 
dropping her eyelids, reflectively. ‘‘I can see 
her just as plain as in a picture.” 

‘In her picture!” said Mrs. Merriam, start- 
ing. ** Why, Bessie, what do you mean? Where 
in the world and wher did you ever see her pic- 
ture ?” 

“*T didn’t say ‘in her picture,’ aunt; I said, 
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‘as plain asin a picture ;’ but, auntie,” said the 
young girl, the flush of quick intelligence pass- 


ing across her face, ‘‘ was there ever a picture | 


of her?” 

‘Well, yes, I suppose there was once,” said 
Mrs. Merriam, reluctantly and fretfully, for she 
saw she had thoughtlessly betrayed her hand to 
her clever little opponent; ‘‘and now, Bessie, 
do drop it; I'm tired of all this talk.” 

‘*Oh no, auntie, you are not so easily tired 
of obliging me, I know. Have pity upon the 
natural curiosity of awoman. Was there a pic- 
ture of her?” 

“Yes, child, there was. 

‘Where does it hang ?” 

“Tt don’t hang any wheres now, I guess.” 

** But where did it useto hang? I never saw 
it when you took me in to see the rooms. I saw 
all the others, you know. Why did not you 
show me that one?” 

‘*Tt is not there, Bessie; it was taken down 
after the—” 

**Oh yes; I understand: of course it would 
be. But what became of it, aunt ?” 

** Nothing became of it that ever I heard of.” 

‘*Ts it stillin existence? Is it in this house ? 
Oh, auntie, just tell me that!” 

** Bessie, you beat all for a tease that ever I 
saw in my life. When you go home you may 
give my love to your mother, and tell her you’re 
worse than she was at your age.”’ 

** Thank you, aunt,” laughed Bessie; ‘‘ lam 
not going home at present; when I do I will 
call for your dispatches: but now my present 
business is, where is that picture ?—is it now in 
this house ?” 

“Well, yes, you little torment, it is.” 

‘Where is it, auntie? tell me just that one 
thing, and I'll make you some nice flap-jacks 
for tea—such as you and Uncle John both 
like.” 

‘Thank you, miss; but I guess I can make 
as good flap-jacks as you can any day.” 

** Oh yes,” said Bessie; ‘‘ better ones, I dare 
say: only you like to have me make them some- 
times, you know. Now please tell me where 
that picture is ?” 

**Goodness me, child! it is in the west gar- 
ret.” 

‘‘In the west garret? I never was in there, 
was I?” 

‘*No; I know that as well as you do.” 

** But, aunt, you will take me up and let me 
see it now, won't you?” 

** No, I will not.” 

“Oh, auntie! yes, you will: don’t be rash. 
You wouldn’t refuse me such a little thing as 
that, and here am I knitting this beautiful shawl 
for you; and Dr. James’s wife says it is a great 
deal handsomer than hers or Mrs. Parker's 
either, and better knit too—only think of that! 
—see, isn't it a beauty ?—and I'm going to put 
such a lovely fringe to it. Come now, aunt, 
you will let me see it, won’t you? You know 
you always do what I want you to.” 

‘* Hush, you little wheedling thing! 


Will that do?” 


You'd 
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| wheedle a bird off of a bush, or a fish out of the 
frying-pan.” 

**Do you think so? That's quite encourag- 
|ing; but, as you are neither fowl nor fish, what 
}can I do with you? for I’m bound to see that 
picture. Won't you go? I should think you 
would for your own niece, the only niece you'ye 
| got, or ever did have, or ever will have. I'm 
| sure if I had a nice little niece, named for me 
;and every thing, ['d do ‘most any thing for 
her.” 

“You don’t know. 
her. 
ing.” 

‘Why, Aunt Betsey, I thought really you 
loved me.” 

‘* And so I do, Bessie, but there is no satis- 
|fying you. You never know when to stop: 
give you an inch, and you'll want the ell.” 

‘*No, aunt, I don’t want ell or inch either 
this time. I only want one peep, and what 
harm can it do? You have got to go up stairs 
to get me some more wool—see here, my ball is 
nearly out—and that will be half-way up. 
Come now, auntie, don’t be cross: why, I'd do 
ten times as much for you. Come now.” 

‘Bless my soul, Bessie, how you do run on! 
I might as well try to reason with a water-spout. 
Come then, you little plague, and have done 
with it!” 

Preceded by her aunt, who mounted the stairs 
with slow reluctant steps, Bessie’s light foot 
reached the door of the west garret, or lumber- 
room, and she stood in silent, eager expecta- 
tion, while Mrs. Merriam sorted over her keys, 
and at last turned the rusty, long unturned lock ; 
and as the door opened, she darted in with the 
impatient curiosity of a little child. 

“Why, Aunt Betsey!” she cried, looking 
round upon the mass of incongruous objects with 
which the low attic was crowded — ‘‘ what a 
splendid place! Why didn't you ever let me 
come up here before ?” 

‘*T wish I hadn’t let you come now,” groaned 
the housekeeper. 

‘*Oh, Aunt Betsey, I should like nothing bet- 
ter than to rout over all these queer old things !” 

‘*Yes, I dare say you would,” said Mrs. 
Merriam, grimly; ‘‘and there’s another thing I 
dare say, and that is, you never will !” 

‘“*What a lot of old things! Books, I de- 
clare! What are they? ‘Marmion,’ ‘ World 
without Souls,’ ‘Thinks I to Myself’-—what a 
funny title: I never read that!” 

‘* Let the books alone, Bessie!” 

‘* Why, aunt!” laughed the silvery voice of 
the girl, ‘‘I declare if there is not a crib, anda 
cradle, and a high chair, up in that corner!” 

‘*Well, suppose there is! Why shouldn't 
there be? I'll warrant now, you thought, smart 
as you are, that great folks like the Trevellions 
were born grown up! Didn’t younow? Own 
up; didn’t you think so?” 

‘*No,” said Bessie, laughing, though she 
blushed consciously at the truth of her aunt’s 


Just wait till you get 
Maybe you'll find it is not such a bless- 








sarcasm, “ not just that; but I've always heard 











them spoken of as the ladies and gentlemen, and 
I never thought of them as any thing else.” 

“There! I knew it—just as I said; but they 
were babies once, and I suppose they were once 
as young and as silly as you are!” 

“Thank you, aunt; but as they lived to get 
over it, I trust I may do the same.” 

‘«The Lord grant it,” said Mrs. Merriam. 

«* Amen !—but oh, my goodness!” said Bes- 
sie, as her aunt was busily removing things, and 
working her slow way across the room, “ if here 
is not an old guitar!—tum, tum, tum—what a 
funny old thing!” 

«Put it down, Bessie.” 

‘* And heaps of old music. Oh, how old and 
yellow ! What is this? 

“*In time of need—Thy gallant steed 
That champs the rein, delay reproving—'" 
‘‘ Put it down, Bessie.” 
‘‘Qnly one minute, auntie. 
‘**Shall each peril bear thee by, 
With his master’s—charmer—roving.’ 

‘Now that’s pretty, only it was so covered 

with dust I couldn’t make out the last line.” 


“ Bessie,” said her aunt, stopping short in her 
progress, ‘*do you want to see this picture, or 


do you not?” 
“Yes, aunt, to be sure I do, terribly !” 


“Then mind what I say, if you don’t let 


things alone I won't show it to you; mind, 
now.” 


‘Law, aunt, what is the hurt? I won’t do 


any mischief.” 


“T’ve told you, child, the picture, and no- 
thing else; or any thing else, and not the pic- 
ture. I ain’t going to have these things all 


dragged out and made fun of, I tell you.” 


‘* Well, I won’t. ‘Hands behind us, is the 
rule at the happy infant school ;’ see, aunt, I 
have rolled my hands both up in my apron. I 
suppose I may use my eyes though. Now just 
tell me what are those two queer things for, on 


top of that chest ?” 
‘*What things, child ?” 


‘Those two little machines over there, that 
lot of little sticks, in a frame like two little gate 


posts.” 


“Oh, them? Why that’s a quilling-frame, 


and t’other is to weave fringes in.” 


“Did the ladies use to quill and weave 


9” 


fringe ? 


‘**Yes, indeed ; young girls weren't so idle then 


as they are now.” 


‘*T suppose not; but what are all those old 
letters? Oh, aunt; do you think there are any 
love-letters among them? I never read a real 


9” 


love-letter in all my life! May I open one 
“No, indeed; don’t you touch them!” 


‘*Aunt Betsey, what have all these great 


trunks got in them ?” 


‘* Some have got house linen, and some have 


got clothes, I believe.” 
‘* What, old dresses of the ladies, aunt ?” 
** Yes, I believe so.” 

‘*Oh, aunt! old party-dresses ? 
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and silver muslins, and worked India things, 
and all such—is there, aunt?” 

‘**T dare say there is, Bessie; but what if 
there is?” 

**Oh, but auntie! I never saw a gold or sil- 
ver muslin in my life. I've heard mother tell of 
them, and sandal-wood fans. Let me have one 
peep, I won't do a bit of harm; let me lift the 
lid of this one trunk, may I?” 

‘* Bessie, hear what I say: these things are 
not mine; I am paid for taking care of 'em; 
they were left in my charge, and I won’t have 
them touched.” 

‘* But won't they all drop to pieces here ?” 

‘**If they do you will not have to answer for 
it.” 

**No, but it seems a great pity, though,” re- 
plied Bessie. 

‘*T don’t know about that; I guess it’s just 


| : : : 
| as well as if they were out, turning the heads of 


silly young girls. They do no harm here, any 
way.” 

** Aunt, do you think there is a sandal-wood 
fan among them ?” 

‘“*Oh no; I guess there is not.” 

“Don’t you know, aunt ?” 

**No, dear; I don’t.” 

“Couldn't you let me look? I'll be so care- 
ful.” 

‘*No, I will not; and there’s an end to it!” 

‘*Well, then, just tell me what they use to 
do with those great china jars ?” 

‘* Keep them to look at, I guess,” said Mrs. 
Merriam, who had now reached the object of her 
search, and taking up the picture which was 
leaning against the wall, she uncovered and 
dusted it, and turned it face outward to view; 
and as she did so it seemed to Bessie that a sud- 
den flash of sunlight illumined the dusky garret. 
For a moment Mrs. Merriam stood silently hold- 
ing the picture, her keen eye fixed on the face 
of the young girl, and neither of them spoke. 

‘*Well ?”—she questioned at last—‘ this is 
the picture: what do you say to it ?” 

But Bessie’s only answer was a deep inspi- 
ration, as with clasped hands she sank down 
dreamily upon one of the dusty trunks behind 
her. 

‘*Does it look as you thought it would, Bes- 
sie ?” 

** Yes, aunt,” said Bessie, in low, tremulous 
tones ; ‘* just as I thought it would—only more 
so.” 

“ More so? More what?” asked the matter- 
of-fact aunt. 

** More intense—more passionate—more ey- 
ery thing! Oh, aunt, what a face that is!” 

* You asked me, Bessie. if she was handsome, 
and I said I didn’t know; now I ask you the 
same question—is she handsome ?” 

‘* And I answer as you did, aunt—I can’t 
tell. Oh, what eyes! they are terrible in their 
magnificence! Even in the picture their blue- 
diamond brightness takes my very breath away! 
What must the reality have been? I under- 
stand now what you meant about the flash of 
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the guillotine. I can feel that their glance was 
like the uplifting of a battle-axe. Oh, aunt, 
who is she like? Who does she make me 
think of ?” 

**T don’t know,” said Mrs. Merriam; “she 
don't make me think of any one Lever knew. I 
am sure I never saw any one who looked the 
least like her.” 

‘*She does remind me of some one,” said 
Bessie. ‘* Not any one I ever saw—I don’t mean 
that; but some one I have read of. Is it any 
one in the Bible, aunt?” 

‘«In the Bible? Heaven bless the child! no; 
I’m sure she was not like any one in the Bible 
that I can think of, unless it was that tall, thin 
gentleman who talked with Eve under the apple- 
tree.” 

‘* No, no,” said Bessie, too much absorbed in 
her contemplation of the picture even to smile 
at what her aunt said; ‘‘ but it certainly is a 
Jewish sort of face: it is like some female char- 
acter in the Bible—but which ?” 

**T don’t know, dear, I’m sure,” said the less 
imaginative aunt; and leaning the picture up 
against a trunk, she came and stood by her 
niece’s side and gazed at it in silence, with her 
arms akimbo. 

Certainly it was a remarkable picture: the 
artist must have been a man of no ordinary tal- 
ent, and he had concentrated his powers upon 
the one object in the picture, for there were no 


’ 


” 


accessories, no drapery, no ornaments, no back- | 


ground—just the head and shoulders of the young 
girl. The hair, which had the rich abundance 
of which Mrs. Merriam had spoken, and was of 
the peculiar lustrous blue-black, such as we 
sometimes see on the plumage of wild birds, was 
parted simply over the rather low forehead, and 
fell rippling down on either side, shrouding the 
whole small figure like a cloak ; just below the 
chin, where its full waves parted, or rather across 
the bosom, there was a faint suggestion of white 
embroidery, of lace or muslin; one small hand 
was raised to the brow, and, threaded in the 
gleaming fall of hair, seemed to shed it aside, as 
one puts aside a heavy veil; and from out this 
veil looked forth the face, with its great, lumin- 
ous, wonderful eyes. 

For a few moments aunt and niece stood si- 
lently side by side, intently regarding it. Then 
Bessie repeated, ‘‘ Who is it in the Bible she 
reminds me of ?” 

‘“*Surely you do not mean the Virgin Mary, 
Bessie ?” 

**Qh no, no, aunt!” said the girl, almost 
shuddering at the sacrilegious idea of comparing 
the storm-written face before her—with its wild, 
passionate, earthly beauty—with the calm, pure 
loveliness of the holy young Mother! ‘Oh no, 
no, that is not what I mean: it is not Deborah, 
nor Miriam, for they were prophetesses ; no, nor 
Judith, for she was patriotic, if unwomanly—it 


keeper; ‘I never heard how she looked. [’ye 
read how she acted—dancing, and training 
round, and asking for a man’s head ina charger, 
and every thing. I don’t think it is much of g 
compliment to say any one is like her; but 
maybe you are right, dear; I don’t know much 
about such things.” 

And Bessie was right: the mocking smile 
upon the full, red, arched lips; the blaze of 
conscious triumph in the proud splendor of the 
eyes. So might Salome have looked when the 
vindictive machinations of her mother and her 
own artful blandishments had consummated the 
destruction of the holy teacher whose reproving 
voice had checked them in their path of guilty 
ambition. 

‘Ts it like her, aunt 
other silent contemplation. 

‘*Like who, dear ?—the daughter of Hero- 
dias ?” 

‘*Oh no, aunt—like Miss Eulalie; did she 
really look like this ?” 

‘* Exactly like; only she hadn’t so much color 
usually, though she would flash up just so in a 
moment if any thing roused her; if she was 
pleased, cr angry either, her cheeks would be 
just like « Malacatoon peach; but commonly 
she was rather pale. And now, Bessie, if you are 
satisfied, do let us go down stairs; for what with 
the cold, and what with the thoughts of old 
times, I declare I’m all of a creep.” 

As Bessie offered no objection beyond a re- 
gretful sigh Mrs. Merriam re-covered the pic- 
ture and restored it to its former position, with 
its face to the wall, and then, putting the now 
silent girl out of the room before her, she closed, 
locked, and double-locked the door, and dropped 
the key into her capacious pocket with an evi- 
dent satisfaction. 

** And now, Aunt Betsey,” said Bessie, when 
they had regained the snug shelter of the warm 
kitchen, and as she spoke she drew a rocking- 
chair up to the fire and beat up the cushions— 
““now you sit down here and get warm; and 
then, while I hold this yarn for you to wind, 
you can tell me the rest of the story, you know.” 

‘* Well, my dear,” said Aunt Merriam, yield- 
ing with a sigh to what she saw was inevitable, 
‘the family, when I came here, consisted of 
Colonel Trevellion, his two sons, and three 
daughters.” 

‘¢ And Miss Eulalie ?” 

‘Yes; I didn’t name her because she wasn’t 
one of the family.” 

‘* What relation was she to them, aunt ?” 

‘*T don’t think she was any relation, Bessie. 
She called them ‘uncle’ and ‘cousin ;’ but I have 
heard her father and the Colonel were old friends, 
and he was one of her guardians.” 

‘* Where was she from, aunt?” 

‘**T can’t tell you that; I don’t know. I think 
she came from over seas somewheres—Spanish, 


9” 


said Bessie, after an- 


was love of country dyed her hands with blood. or Italian, or West Indian, maybe; I never 
Oh! aunt, I know now !—it is the daughter of heard what she was.” 


Herodias! She must have looked like this.” 


**T don’t know, dear,” said the literal house- , 


‘* But didn’t you ask ?” 
‘* Ask what ?” 
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‘¢ Where she came from.” 

‘Bless your heart, child! no; it was no bus- 
iness of mine. Young girls in my place did not 
yenture to ask such questions then. They had 
to answer questions, not ask them. A pretty 
time of day they would have made of it if I had 
stepped up to Miss Eulalie and asked her where 
she was raised and who her father was! No; 
I might hear and see, but I held my tongue in 
those days; and I sometimes wish I might be 
allowed to do so now.” 

‘Qh, aunt, that is not pretty, when you are 
getting on so splendidly !” 

“Am I? I’m glad of it; I didn’t know it. 
Well, you see, the three ladies they were all 
young and handsome; but they were all older 
than Miss Eulalie. And the two young gentle- 
men, they were twins—Horace and Maurice— 
and they looked very much alike ; but they were 
very different. Nurse Dayton, who took care 
of them from their birth, used to say they were 
as much alike as two peas till they were three 
years old, when Master Maurice had a fall, which 
injured his back or hip, I don’t know which, 
but it made him lame for life. So then they 
grew to be different. Mr. Horace, he was out 
in the open air, riding, driving, shooting, row- 
ing; he went to school, and to college, and all 
that. And poor Mr. Maurice was in his cham- 
ber, lying on a couch, and being read to; he 
couldn’t do much more than tend his birds and 
flowers. And so, you see, though they loved 
each other dearly, it was natural they would 
grow up different. Mr. Horace, he was a free- 
hearted, open-handed, pleasant young gentle- 
man, and full of life and frolic, with a ready 
smile and a merry word for high and low; and 
we all loved him. But Mr. Maurice—he was 
saintly. 

** You talk about folks being like folks in the 
Bible , I guess St. John was not better or holier 
than our Mr. Maurice. I used to think he was 
just what a good father-confessor is to the Cath- 
olics; for if any body in the house had done a 
wrong thing, or got angry, or had any grief or 
trouble or perplexity, they’d go to him, and he'd 
set things all straight, and put them in the right 
track, and they’d come away calm and happy. 

‘* Well, servants hear and see a good deal; 
and if they please they may make observations. 
I hadn’t been there a year before I found out 
how matters were. Both the brothers loved 
Miss Eulalie; but Mr. Maurice had been used 
to sacrifice and self-denial all his life; he knew 
he couldn’t marry her, and he hoped his brother 
would. Indeed, I think all the family hoped 
and expected Mr. Horace and she would marry, 
for she was very rich, and called beautiful. I 
think Miss Eulalie loved them both—that is, she 
loved Mr. Horace a good deal, but she loved Mr. 
Maurice a great deal better. I suppose it was 
because he was so unlike herself, he was so calm 
and patient and sensible. He had more control 
over er than any one else. In her wildest fits 
of passion she would tear up to his room like a 
young tiger, and fling herself down by the side 


of his couch; and he would just smooth down 
her hair, and talk to her in his calm, low voice ; 
and she would quiet down just like a baby. 

‘* But with Mr. Horace it was different. He 
loved her too, but he loved to tease her—loved 
to see her eyes flash and her cheeks flame up; 
and many a time I’ve seen her stamp her little 
foot at him, in a rage too great for words; and 
then he would laugh, and she would be off to 
tell her wrongs to Mr. Maurice. 

‘Well, it went on so for a good while; and 
at last (on that terrible day, you know) we had 
had a dinner party here (well may I remember 
it, for it was the last merry day this old house 
ever saw!) and among the company was a young 
gentleman, a stranger. I guess the party was 
made for him. He was mightily taken with 
Miss Eulalie, and was very civil spoken to her, 
it seems; and she was just as vain as a little 
peacock always; and so, after the company had 
all gone, what must she do but come out on to 
the piazza and tell her cousins, as she called 
‘um, all the fine compliments she had received. 
It was something about her ‘ midnight hair and 
starry eyes.’ I’m sure I shall never forget the 
words; I heard them often enough. Weil, there 


was no real harm in that; she was only a silly, 
vain child; and the ladies only laughed at her, 
pleasantly enough. 

** But, as ill-luck would have it, Mr. Horace 
piazza too, though she didn’t know 


was on the 
it; and he came up to her and began to tease 
her, as his way was, holding both her hands, 
and repeating what she had just told his sisters, 
and mocking what the young gentleman said, 
till she got as mad as fire. 

**Your Uncle John was busy in the dining- 
room, and the windows were open, and he saw 
and heard it all. At last she stamped her foot, 
and said, ‘Let me go; you shall repent of this. 
I will be revenged on you!’ and she broke away 
from him, and flew up stairs to complain of him 
to Mr. Maurice, I suppose. I was in the upper 
entry as she went by me, her cheeks all aflame, 
and her eyes flashing through tears; at the door 
of her cousin’s room Nurse Dayton met her, and 
told her she must not go in then, Mr. Maurice 
had been in more pain than usual, he had just 
taken a composing medicine, and was trying to 
sleep; and she turned to go down. Oh! if she 
had only seen Mr. Maurice it would never have 
happened; he would have talked to her and 
calmed her! 

‘“‘ On the stairs she met Mr. Horace. He, too, 
was on his way to his brother’s room, to tell him 
all about the party, I suppose; he always told 
him every thing to amuse him, for they were 
very loving brothers. She would have passed 
him, I think, without a word, for she was sweep- 
ing by him, when he caught her hand and began 
again with his teasing. ‘Let me alone,’ she 
said; ‘I hate you!’ and she pushed him from 
her violently. His foot was just on the edge of 
the stair; he lost his balance, reeled, fell heavily 
against the slight balusters; they gave way, and 
oh! merciful Heavens! Bessie, he went headlong, 
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sheer down, through both stories, to the hall below! | 
And I saw it all and couldn’t help him. No one} 
could help him; it was the work of a minute.” 

**Oh, aunt, it was horrible, horrible!” 

*‘Horrible indeed! Miss Eulalie, she gave | 
one scream as he went over-—God forbid I 
should ever hear such a cry as that again! I} 
told you what a voice she had—the coachman | 
heard it in the stable; he said the horses reared 
up in their stalls; the gardener heard it at the | 
bottom of the garden; no wonder—it seemed to 
me it might have been heard in England! Of 
course it brought the whole house together; and | 
when I got there, there they lay, side by side, | 
seemingly equally lifeless; but she had only 
fainted ; she soon came to.” 

** And he, Aunt Betsey ?” 

**He never moved after they took him up. 
The doctor said his neck was broken by the fall, 
and he must have died instantly.” 

‘*But, aunt, do you think she meant it? 
Seems to me she didn’t.” 

‘** Meant to kill him, Bessie? No, indeed, no | 
more than you did; it was her awful, wicked | 
temper, and she was to blame for indulging in 
such fits of rage; but she might have done the | 
same thing forty times—I dare say she had 
done full as much forty times before, on the 
piazza, in the garden, or in the drawing-room, 
and no harm came of it—and if the balusters 
had not given way it would never have been 
thought of again. No, poor unhappy child, she 
didn’t mean to take his life, I know.” 

‘* But, aunt, was there not a trial? they told 
me there was. Was she not taken up and tried | 
for m tried for her life? How was that, if 
it was really an accident ?” 

** Yes, Bessie, she was tried—tried for mur- 
der! and that is another proof of the awful con- 
sequences of such terrible tempers! After the 
accident (for it wasn’t any thing else) of course 
there was no end of the talk about it, and every 
thing came out, even their little childish dis- 
pute. I told you her foolish, thoughtless words, | 
about hating him, and being revenged on him— | 
well, they got air somehow, and were carried 
round, and no doubt made the most of—until 
they came to the ears of a young man, who was 
a lawyer in one of the neighboring towns, who | 
had been terribly in love with Miss Eulalie, and 
had offered himself to her. 

** Well, she was as proud as Lucifer! and she 
thought it was a great piece of presumption in | 
him, and she refused him, very scornfully it was | 
said: and worse than that, Bessie, she did what 
no lady ever does, what no true-hearted woman | 
ever would do; she told of his offer openly, and | 

















made all sorts of fun of it.” 

**Oh, aunt, that wasn’t right, was it?” 

**Right? no, child! but I am not telling you 
of one who did right, am I? Well, he had a 
temper full as bad as hers, not so quick, per- 
haps, but more malicious, and full as deadly; | 
he had vowed to be revenged upon her, and 
here, you see, was his chance, and he took it; he | 
was the means of her being arrested.” | 
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‘*But, Aunt Betsey, he couldn't think she 
would be proved guilty—I mean guilty of mean. 
ing to take Mr. Horace’s life, could he ?” 

‘*No, child, of course not. He knew that 
well enough, and I don’t suppose he really wish. 
ed she should; but he thought (and he was 
right there) that the mortification of a public 
trial would be the bitterest revenge he could 
take upon her. He never stopped to think how 
many innocent ones would suffer with her, God 
forgive him; but he brought blood-guiltiness 
upon his own soul by it. Iam certain that in 
the eye of Heaven he destroyed life as surely as 
ever she did.” 

“How was that, Aunt Betsey? What do you 
mean—whose life did he take?” 

‘*Why, Colonel Trevellion’s. He was nigh 
about frantic, poor gentleman, when he lost his 
son, the pride of his heart; and he looked to 
him to be the head of the family, too, seeing 
how Mr. Maurice had grown up so sickly and 
feeble. But when this new trouble came, right 
on the heels of the other, as you may say—the 
disgrace of a public trial for murder—to have 
all his family, in their first terrible sorrow, call- 
ed out as witnesses, and every little thing said 
and done in his house at such a time told out in 
open court, he couldn’t bear it. He was a high- 
minded, honorable man, but what you call sens- 
itive; that is, he was nervous and high-strung, 
and he had a brain-fever and died.” 

** But she was acquitted, aunt ?” 

**Yes, to be sure she was; nobody doubted 
that. But you see it was the disgrace, the hor- 
ror of the trial; and oh, poor Mr. Maurice! it was 
hard on him. Sick and feeble always, and nev- 
er used to any business in all his life; and now, 
when he was fairly heart-broken by the death 
of his father, and his only and twin-brother, 
and by her hand, too, he had to be called upon 
and give orders, and act as the master and the 
head of the family. But he did the best he 
could for her. He had the best lawyers in the 
land engaged, and he talked, and consulted, and 
wrote letters day and night; and only think 
how terrible it was to him to collect all the tes- 
timony, and see the witnesses, and hear all the 
dreadful particulars talked over again and again, 
as if they were only common matters of busi- 
ness—he that had been spared every thing till 
now! But he did it all, and made no com- 
plaint, though he looked like a ghost all the 
time.” 

‘“* But she was acquitted ?” 

‘* Yes, indeed! No jury on earth could have 
condemned her, I suppose.” 

‘Well, and then?” 

‘* Well, it had been settled all along that she 
couldn’t return here to live, where she was so 
well known, and where the story was all so fresh 
in people’s minds. The other guardian had 


come on, of course, and he was to take her home 
after the trial, to live with him; but after she 
was acquitted she begged so hard to come back, 
for just one half hour, just to see and thank Mr. 
Maurice, and bid him good-by, that they didn’t 








dare to refuse her. 
her guardian.” 

«‘ And did she see him ?” 

‘‘No; he wouldn't see her. I don’t suppose 
he could bear to look upon her; and should you 
think he could? and besides, he was all worn 
out with grief and anxiety. So he sent her as 
kind a message as he could: he was thankful 
for the verdict, in which he fully agreed; but 
she must spare him the pain of a parting, for he 
was not equal to any thing more.” 

*« Flow did she bear it, aunt ?” 

‘‘T didn’t see her. I was busy with the young 
ladies. ‘They were all miserable.” 

** And didn’t they see her either?” 

‘‘No; she didn’t ask for them. I suppose 
she felt if he wouldn't see her they wouldn't; 
and no more they would; so it was better she 
didn’t ask for them. Poor thing! They said 
her despair and grief were terrible. But her 
guardian took her up in his arms, and I saw 
him from the window put her into the carriage, 
just like a little child. And 
after that.” 

‘‘Poor thing! 
deed !” 

‘Yes, indeed! they were all to be pitied. 
And there was more trouble still. When Mr. 
Maurice came to take the affairs into his own 
hands, and look about him a little, he found 
things in a terrible muddle! It seemed as if 
they had been living beyond their means for 
years. John never would believe it. He says 
to this day that somebody cheated, and that poor 
Mr. Maurice, who had never known any thing 
about money matters, no more than a child, in 
all his life, was too easy a dupe. John says the 
Colonel was as true as steel, and he knew he 
never would have lived so if he couldn't fully 
afford it. But every thing seemed to be upset, 
and it was decided to sell the place as soon as 
possible.” 

‘*Was not that a dreadful blow to them ?” 

‘*No; I don’t think it was. They had 
loved the place dearly; but they had seen 
much sorrow there now, and they seemed so 
few, and likely to be fewer—for two of the ladies 
had been engaged to be married for some time 
—and I don’t think they cared much about 
leaving it. Well, every body said, and we all 
thought, it wouldn’t be an easy matter to sell 
off such an expensive place of a sudden. Every 
body said it would have to be sacrificed, and 
Mr. Maurice said he expected to sacrifice it; 
but, to his surprise, it was no sooner made pub- 
lic that the place was for sale than a purchaser 
appeared. 

‘* He was a stranger gentleman. Nobody here 
knew him. He asked the price, and made no 
objections to it. He let them make their own 
terms as to time, and agreed to buy the whole 
furniture, carriages, horses, plants—every thing 
they chose to sell, just as it stood, for a fair val- 
uation. Well, then every body said there must 
be some catch about it—that he couldn’t be a 
responsible person, and there would be a difii- 
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we never saw her 


She was to be pitied in- 
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culty at last about the payment. But there was 
not; he paid up handsomely, to their entire sat- 
isfaction. And then, when the bargain was all 
over, the deeds given, and the payment made 
then the secret came out: it was Miss Eulalie 
who had bought it! 

**It seems she heard it was to be sold, and 
as she knew how they had all loved the place 
she thought they would feel dreadfully at leay- 
ing it, and she insisted upon buying it, to give 
back to them. Poor, generous, headstrong 
child! She never stopped to think how all that 
had happened made them long to get away. 
She only thought, I dare say, that her cousins 
were losing their beautiful home, and she had 
money, and could save it to them. They said 
it took a large part of her fortune to buy it; 
but she didn’t care for that; she never knew or 
cared about the value of money; and she let her 
guardian have no peace or rest till the place 
was bought and the papers all drawn up to give 
it back to them.” 

** And did they take it, aunt ? 
they couldn’t—could they? 
hard to refuse it from her.” 


Seems to me 
And yet it was 


‘*So it was, Bessie ; but as you say, how could 
they take it? The ladies said it seemed like 
the price of blood; and it did. There was an- 
other terrible time about that; but they didn’t 
take it, and I declare I don’t see how they could. 
It most broke her heart, though, when they re- 
fused it, poor child!” 

‘* But what excuse did they give? what could 
they say ?” 

‘*OQh! Miss Georgina and Miss Louise were 
going to be married, and the doctor had ordered 
Mr. Maurice to go to the south of France, and 
Miss Margaret was to go with him. 
comes your Uncle John. 
Bessie. 


3ut there 
You see I was right, 
I knew he would come, storm or no 
There is not much more to tell you, 
but I must hurry up while he is at the barn. 
You must not speak of all this before him; he 
can’t bear to hear Miss Eulalie’s very name.” 
‘Why, aunt, did he think she meant to do 


” 


storm. 


it? 

‘Oh no, indeed! he thinks just as I do— 
that it was a terrible accident. But then, you 
know, if it hadn’t been for her it would never 
have happened. And then he set such store by 
the Colonel; and Mr. Horace, he set his life by 
him! and the family being all broken up and 
scattered so—of course feels it all came 
through her, you see.” 


he 


‘** Please tell me then qui¢k, before he comes 
in, where are they all now ?” 

‘*Two of the ladies were married, as I told 
you. Oh, such sad weddings! so different from 
what we all expected; so different from what they 
would have been. Then Mr. Maurice and Miss 
Margaret took Nurse Dayton, and went abroad 
to live; and as John and I were about getting 
married, they asked us to stay and take charge 
of the place till Miss Eulalie or her guardian had 
decided what to do with it ; and they have never 
done any thing with it yet. I don’t suppose 
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they could sell it again if they wanted to, and 
perhaps they don’t want to—I don’t know.” 

‘*Then, aunt, Miss Eulalie owns it now?” 

‘*T suppose so. An agent comes twice a year 
and takes John’s account, and pays up our 
wages, and that is all we know about it. And 
now don’t say another word about it, for I de- 
clare I’m just as blue as a raven talking so much 
of old times.” 

Tn half an hour more John Merriam made his 
appearance in the kitchen, and had to be brushed 
and dried and warmed, and had to give his opin- 
ion as to the state of the weather and the condi- 
tion of the roads; how they were to-day, and 
how they would be to-morrow; and to be told 
how much needless anxiety Bessie had felt upon 
the subject of his return. 

“Pooh, pooh!” said the sturdy, good-natured 
John, ‘that’s all nonsense; nobody would have 
come near you to harm you, I guess. By-the- 
way, though,” said he, looking round at his wife, 
‘*who have you had here in all the storm? What 
little girl was that I passed in the avenue as I 
came in?” 

** Nobody, John; no one has been in all day.” 

** Oh, well, she didn’t come in then, perhaps ; 
it was just down by the gate that Isaw her. But 
what in the world makes old Don whine so, I 
wonder ?” 

**T don’t know, I’m sure; he has been mak- 
ing that noise ever since you drove up the avenue. 
I thought maybe it was because he was glad to 
see you and the horse.” 

‘*T guess,”’ said Mr. Merriam, laughing, ** it’s 


more likely he means he would be glad to see | 


the fire! He’s old, and I suppose he feels the 
first cold weather. Can't you call the old fellow 
in, Bessie dear? and when I go out again after 
supper [ will put him in the stable.” 

Bessie rose with ready willingness. As she 
opened the porch-door where the dog was stand- 
ing she found a little snow-covered figure tim- 
idly crouching by the porch. 

‘*Why, bless me, child!” she said, starting 
at the sudden apparition, ‘‘ how you frightened 
me ! 
storm? and what do you want!” But there 
was no answer from the shivering creature be- 
fore her. 

Turning back to the half-open door of the | 
warm kitchen, Bessie said, in a whispering tone, 
*¢ Aunt Betty, there is a little girl out here; I 
guess, Uncle John, it is the one you saw out at 
the gate; she must be wet through ; she seems 
benumbed and half frozen; she can not speak 
for trembling. May I bring her in?” 

‘Certainly, child! how can you ask? bring 
her in at once;” and Bessie, returning to the | 
door, brought in the storm-beaten stranger, who, 
closely followed by the dog, crept shivering to 
the fire, and cowered silently over the blaze. 

*«Come nearer, my child!—move away, Don!” 
said the kind-hearted John, thrusting aside the | 
unwilling dog to make more room—*“ make room 
for your betters, old fellow! I guess the back 
of the kitchen is warm enough for you. Sit! 


Where did you come from in all this | 
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down, little girl, and warm you; it is no night 
for such as you to be out. I found it cold enough, 
and I was well wrapped up, and riding too : 
must be chilled through.” 

‘“* Take off your cloak and hood, child,” saiq 
the motherly housekeeper, drawing up a chair 
for her, “‘and Ill give you a cup of hot tea: 
take off your things.” 

But the drenched and trembling creature only 
drew her cloak more closely about her. . 

‘**No, no; take them off,” said Mrs. Merriam, 
laying her hand kindly on the girl’s shoulder, 
‘““Why, my gracious! you are wet through; 
you'll get your death! take them off.” 

‘*No,” said the shivering stranger, speaking 
for the first time, in low, sweet, trembling tones, 
and raising her hand with a slight, and proba- 
bly unconscious gesture of command; ‘I prefer 
to keep them on.” 

‘*Who was that?” said John, turning sud- 
denly and almost fiercely toward her. ‘* Who 
said that? ‘There is but one such voice in the 
world !”—and as he spoke he flung back the wet 
hood—**‘ Miss Eulalic!” 

** Alas! yes,” sobbed the poor, storm-beaten 
wanderer; ‘‘I am that most unhappy creature! 
Oh, John! oh, Betsey! you used to be kind 
and good; don’t turn me out into the storm 
again! Oh, John, I know you hate me; but 
do not turn me out!” 

‘*No, Miss Eulalie,” said John, speaking 
grufily, and turning away to hide his deep emo- 
tien, ‘‘ you have no right to say that: I do not 
hate you; I never did hate you.” 

**But you hate to look upon me,” she said, 
sadly, misinterpreting his averted face; ‘‘and 
no wonder—well may you. But do not turn me 
out into the night again. I am dying, John! 
Oh, let me die beneath the dear roof which shel- 
tered my happy girlhood! ! know I have dis- 
graced it; but oh, John! oh, Betsey! if you 
knew with what a hungry longing I have pined 
to see the dear old place again !—but I would 
not come till I was dying. I waited, and wait- 
ed; but I am dying now—and I have come!” 

‘* Miss Eulalie,” said John, making an effort 
to command himself, ‘* when did you come ?” 

“An hour ago, John; I passed you at the 


} You 


| gate—you did not know me.” 


Alas! the beautiful hair, once so prized and 
so admired, was eut short, and thickly silvered 
with age and grief; and from the large heavy 
eyes, which she raised to his, time and tears 
had stolen all the lustre. 

‘But that was an hour ago. Where have 
you been since, Miss Eulalie?—not out in all 
this dreadful storm ?” 

‘Yes, John. I have been to all the places 
where we used to be so happy: to the old green- 
house, the pond, the mill, the grove.” 

“You out in all this storm and snow! Oh, 


| Miss Eulalie! how could you?” 


‘* Yes, John, what mattered it? The snow 
has drifted over my footsteps before this time. 
Oh, would that my whole path through life 
could be effaced as easily! John, you will not 


















turn me out to die,” she said, recurring to the 
idea which seemed uppermost in her mind. ‘I 
know you hate me, you must; but—” 

“IT do not hate you, Miss Eulalie; do not 
talk so. I pity you. God help you!” 

“Then you will let me stay? I have been 
very sick. I have had a brain-fever, they told 
me. And you will not—turn me—out ?” 

“JT have no right, and, Heaven knows, no 
wish, to turn you out of your own house, Miss 
Eulalie.” 

‘*My house, John? how is that? Oh yes, I 
had forgotten,” she said. She spoke sadly and 
dreamily now. ‘My Uncle Trevellion, John 
—he—I—you—” she faltered, put her hand to 
her head, and stopped. 

“Uncle John! Aunt Betsey! quick! quick! 
she is fainting!” cried Bessie, who, crouching 
behind her aunt’s chair, had been a silent wit- 
ness of the scene; and springing forward, she 
aught the slight, drooping figure in her strong 
young arms, and laid her tenderly back in the 
great chair. 

In a moment Eulalie unclosed her eyes again; 
but they were brighter, and their gaze more un- 
settled now 

‘‘T am better—much better, now,” she said. 
“Let me go to my own room, Betsey. Have 
the ladies come in from their drive yet? ‘Tell 
Nurse Dayton I want—to see—my cousin— 
Maurice.” 

‘“*Poor child! 
Betsey, bending tenderly over her. ‘‘ Oh, John, 
what can I do with her? Her own room! why 
it hasn’t been used since she slept in it last! I 
couldn’t get it ready for her. I can not tuke her 
there. What shall I do?” 

‘* Put her into my room, aunt,” said the kind- 
hearted Bessie. ‘‘ Put her into my bed, and I 
will watch with her to-night; mother says I am 
a very good watcher.” 

‘*Thank you, dear child! but there is no fire 
there, you know.” 


” 


“Can't you make up some kind of a bed here, | 


Betsey ?” said Mr. Merriam. “It will never do 
to put her into a cold room; and you must get 
off her wet clothes, first of all.” 

‘“To be sure, so we must! Uncle John al- 
ways knows just what is right—don’t he, aunt? 
[ will run and bring some dry things for her; 
and hadn't you better get out the horse, uncle, 
and go for the doctor ?” 

When John, having got his horse in readi- 
ness, came in to ask how she was, and to inquire 
if he should bring any thing from the village be- 
sides the doctor, the trembling hands of his wife, 
and the eager, zealous ones of Bessie, had re- 
moved the wet garments of Eulalie, and replaced 
them with warm, dry clothing from Bessie’s lit- 
tle store, and got her into a comfortable little 
bed close by the fire; and Bessie, on her knees 
by the side of the couch, was tenderly bathing 
the pale unconscious brow, and chaftling the lit- 
tle cold white hands. 

He stood for a moment, silently contemplat- 
ing, with tearful eyes and heaving chest, the 


She is wandering now,” said | 
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| poor little faded thing, lying so still before him; 


and then turned sobbing away. 

‘*Go for the doctor now, right away, won't 
you, John?” said his wife. ‘‘ And to-morrow 
morning you must write to her guardian, and 
tell him she is here.” 

‘*She won’t be here to-morrow morning, 
Betsey,” said John, solemnly, in a half-choked 
voice. ‘She said she was dying, and she spoke 
the truth; there is no mistaking that look. If 
ever ‘ Death’ was written on a living face I can 
read it on hers, She won't be here to-morrow 
morning!” 

And John was right. ‘Tender care and med- 
ical skill availed nothing. And when the morn- 
ing’s sun rose clear and bright, scattering the 
mists and clouds of night and tempest, tinging 
the new-fallen snow with hues of rose, and 
speaking of calm after storm, peace after un- 
quiet, a higher than any earthly guardian had 
summoned the poor wanderer home; and peace 
and rest (the peace and rest of the grave) had 


| been granted to the erring and passionate, but 


loving, repentant, and long-suffering Eulalie 


CEMETERIES. 
i YEMETERY (Kotunripror, * Sleeping-Place”) 
is the only word in our language that ade- 
quately conveys that idea of perfect repose which 
| we naturally associate with the tomb and its 
occupants. In the sublime measures of ‘‘ Thana- 
topsis” the whole globe is represented as a cem- 
etery densely populated by the men of past ages, 
|} and this is, in asense, true. But from the earli- 
est periods certain localities or regions have been 
| dedicated especially to the dead, so that their 
countries and cities may be surveyed with toler- 
able accuracy, and compared with the countries 
j and cities of the living. 
| Job, thirty-three centuries ago, speaks of 
| cities already desolate in his remote time, and 
| ‘ready to become heaps ;” and further he says, 
‘Then had I been at rest with kings and coun- 
selors of the earth, which bui/t desolate places 
for themselves.” 
We are almost every where confronted by 
mounds, sublime in their solitude and simple 
grandeur. «These are barrows, the earliest fu- 
nereal monuments erected by infant races, some- 
times occupied by a single hero or chieftain, but 
oftener cemeteries inhabited by families or tribes. 
They may be divided into two classes—those 
composed merely of earth, and those built of 
}masonry. The former abound in the vast steppes 
of Central Asia and Siberia. Herodotus speaks 
of the remotest parts of Scythia as the region 
‘*where the sepulchres are.” Barrows are also 
frequent in Asia Minor and Northern Europe. 
Homer repeatedly alludes to the tumuli of the 
heroic ages. Nor are such mounds confined to 
the Eastern hemisphere. They are numerous 
in both continents of America, and even occur 
in the isles of the South Seas. West of the Al- 
leghanies they may be counted by thousands, 
although seen in ot.:er parts of the United States. 
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But, as compared with the number found in the 
trans-Mississippi region, those east of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley are rare. Squier says, ‘‘The 
purposes of the mounds of New York, so far as 
can be determined, seem uniformly to have been 
those of sepulture. They generally occur upon 
commanding or remarkable positions. Most of 
them have been excavated, under the impulse 
of an idle curiosity, or have had their contents 
scattered by ‘money-diggers,’ a ghostly race, of 
which, singularly enough, even at this day, rep- 
resentatives may be found in almost every vil- 
lage.” ‘The mounds of Central America, Peru, 
and Chili may be likened to mines of treasure, 
such is the wealth they conceal. In one of the 
huacas of Peru gold was found in 1576 amount- 
ing to 46,810 ounces—5,000,000 francs, accord- 
ing to Humboldt’s estimate. Nor is this cir- 
cumstance confined to the cemeteries of the 
American wilds; the tumuli of Asia have often 
been rifled of enormous wealth buried with their 
occupants. 

In Etruria or Tuscany numerous mounds re- 
main, of a sort of composite order, either hewn 
out of a rock basis with a superstructure of 
earth, or with a platform of masonry, on which 
the tumulus is reared. These mounds prove, in 
connection with other data, the Semitic origin 
of the ancient Etruscans; for the Semitic and 
Turanian races, unlike the nations of Aryan 
stock, were great patrons of sepulchral archi- 
tecture. These Etruscan tomb-hillocks may be 
termed mortuary histories. 
marks, ‘‘ without the lessons which we learn 
from them, the architectural history of Rome is 
an unintelligible maze, and the connection be- 
tween the arts of Greece and Italy, from the 
earliest time, equally inexplicable.” 

In Peru we find barrows similarly construct- 
ed, partly of earth and partly of stone, showing 
an advance in the civilization of the children of 
the Sun; while in Yucatan the funeral mound 
attains to greater perfection, and reaches the ex- 
cellence of the second of the above-mentioned 
classes of mounds, often consisting of tiers of 
solid masonry rising in pyramidal form, and 
constructed with great art and beauty. Nothing 
can be more impressive than these monuments 
of departed power, alone in the profound depths 
of the untrodden forests, hoary with age, and 


robed in the luxuriant drapery of tropical vege- 


tation, vestiges of unrecorded greatness, sole 
chroniclers of races that else would have been 
utterly lost in oblivion. The Indians of Cen- 


tral America are unquestionably descended from | 


those who reared these magnificent sepulchres, 
if, in the absence of other evidence, deductions 
drawn from comparative anatomy are deemed 


conclusive; but so degenerate are they that we | 


must search in the bosom of the tomb for traces 


of the genius, nay, of the very existence, of their | 


sires. Archwologists endeavor, from a similar 
source, to discover the origin of the builders of 


the North American barrows, arguing that the | 
form they bear so resembles the mounds of Brit- | 


ain as to prove identity of race in the construct- 


As Ferguson re- | 


ors. This, it must be confessed, is rather fay. 
fetched; but the fact remains that the remote 
antiquities of America are only recorded in the 
archives of the cemeteries. 

The transition is easy from the Pyramids of 
Uxmal to the Pyramids of Egypt. In these we 
find the crowning excellence reached in the 

| erection of sepulchral mounds, for the stupen. 
dous tombs of Gizeh are but the rude eairn of 
Scotland, or the littke memorial heap of stones 
of the Esquimaux and the Algonquin, carried to 
the highest scale of architectural progress; as in 
the sumptuous frieze of the Parthenon we can 
recognize the Cyclopean architrave of Mycena, 
and the wooden lintel of the aboriginal savage, 

So familiar is every one with the Pyramids of 
Egypt that to describe them here would be su- 
perfluous. But before we leave the shores of 
the Nile, we may remark that the most densely 
populated cities of the dead are to be found there. 
In fact the whole country may be said to be 

| honey-combed with graves. The curious mun- 
myologists who have delved in the strata have 
given us an immense fund of information, the 
results of their indefatigable explorations; and 
yet the novelty and wonder which invest the 
Egyptian catacombs are unexhausted. Their 
antiquity, their vastness, and their magnificence, 
but above all the vague mystery that haunts 
them, are in the highest degree attractive to 
the imaginative mind. Emblems and mysti- 
cisms were the thoughts, the purposes, the ac- 
tions, the life, of the former people of Mizraim. 
Their very language was carved on imperishable 
stone in cabalistic types. How could it be oth- 
erwise with a race who, in the legend of Osiris, 
alone among the nations of heathendom fore- 
| shadowed the life, death, and resurrection of 
our Saviour?—whose ideal of Evil was symbolized 
by a serpent, and who possessed an indistinct, 
yet immovable, belief in the immortality of the 
soul, and at the same time deified fish, flesh, 
and fowl, wood and stone, and adored with 
grateful reverence the harvest-yielding Nile, the 
Pan, the Ceres of Egypt. This people it was, 
with its score or two of dynasties, its crocodile 
and non-crocodile worshiping cities, its mum- 
mified bulls and world-conquering heroes, that 
scooped out of the mountain sides their subter- 
ranean cities of the dead, with hieroglyphic epi- 
taphs and Bayeux-tapestries of stone, or heaved 
sepulchral mountains in the air, the tombs of 
kings. 

| In the cemeteries of Memphis and Thebes ev- 
ery specimen of funeral architecture may be 
| found; pits where the poor were promiscuously 
interred, and answering to our squalid tenement 
houses; or limited private apartments, as in a 
modern boarding-house; or commodious man- 
sions adapted to the reception of some Coptic 
grandee, with accommodations for his numerous 
family, his poor relations, and his descendants ; 
or vast and superb palaces for the repose of roy- 
alty, where spacious halls and intricate corridors 
stretch acres under-ground, carved with elabo- 
| rate devices, and tinted with hues that time has 

















left unfaded. In these silent cities millions in- 
numerable gathered as the ages glided on. Then 
the frenzy of the Persians dared to wrench asun- 
ler some of the barriers which should have been 
left unopened by man. Centuries again rolled 
away and Cambyses was forgotten, when there 
( ume a sound of war from the desert. Amri 
and his Saracens swarmed into Egypt like the 
eleventh plague, and made a holocaust of a few 
hundred thousand MSS., and stormed the Pyra- 
mids with vinegar and fire. Cephrenes and 
Cheops, like the pre-Adamite sultans in the hall 
of Eblis, had lain in their marvelous sarcophagi, 
in the profound slumber of death, a fabulous 
period: what was the world and its pother to 
them! But the Pyramids, for the first time in 
two millenniums, heard a sound in their inmost 
Silence was terrified, and the blow 
which shattered the couch of Cephrenes thrilled 
through the abodes of the dead from Memphis 
to the Cataracts of the Nile. Since that day 
every nation has profaned Egypt's dead. Mum- 
my in the Middle Ages was exported to sup- 
ply the gallipots of the apothecary and the al- 
chemist. Says Sir Thomas Browne, ‘‘ Mizraim 
cures wounds and Pharaoh is sold for balsams.” 
Witches used it in their hell-broth, and modern 


d »pths. 


tourists derive an idle and good-for-nothing ef- | 


tertainment in breaking open shriveled bodies 
for treasure or curiosity. 

Traveling westward from Memphis we come 
to Barcaor Cyrene. Inan old geography which 
it was my fortune to contemplate in childhood 
was a rude wood-cut assuming to represent the 
tombs of Cyrene. A bleak hill-side, covered 
with sarcophagi and tombs, and facing a desert 
fading away in the dreary horizon, an Arab in 
the fore-ground, with his burnous blown about 
his ears by the sandy blast, and leading a drome- 
dary—such was the meagre outline, but it made 
an indelible impression on the memory of the 
child. And such, in very deed, is all that re- 
mains of Cyrene, or Cyrenaica, the Pentapolis 
of olden time. A narrow strip, snatched by 
Doric enterprise from the encroachments of the 


desert, fragrant with perennial gardens, covered | 


with sumptuous villas, and rendered salubrious 
by the breezes of the Mediterranean, it was a 
flourishing outpost of the Egyptian empire. Now 
you shall find there a few Berbers, a few date- 
palms, a few wells, and many, many graves. 
Rawlinson says, ‘‘The Greeks on settling in 
Africa appear to have adopted many customs 
from their barbarian neighbors......The habit of 
burning the dead was abandoned, and rock- 
tombs were excavated with vast toil (which are 
often of striking beauty) as receptacles wherein 
to lay the bodies of the departed. 
urns nor places for them, but many miles of 


necropolis, extending all around the city—the 


monuments and sarcophagi rising in terraces of 
ten and even twelve rows, one above the other.” 
If we turn our eyes eastward from Memphis 
we come to Petra, the city whose inhabitants 
dwelt, and still dwell, ‘‘ in the clefts of the rock.” 
In the area between the hills where the city 
Vor. XXVII.—No. 159.—Y 
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stood are strown shards of pottery and remnants 
of columns, but the rocks which tower hundreds 
of feet around are hollow to their very summits 
with sepulchres. The vanished Edomite be- 
queathed to posterity the moral and the silence 
of the tomb. Petra is ‘‘no mean city” of the 
Silent Land. 

Rock tombs are also frequent in the mount- 
ains of Persia and Asia Minor, and in the vicin- 
ity of Jerusalem, exhibiting ingenious design 
and elaborate finish. Catacombs, more generally 
known, are likewise to be found at Rome, Na- 
ples, Malta, Syracuse, and Paris—excavations 
with many a labyrinthine winding and of amaz- 
ing extent. Although generally created for the 
purpose of supplying building material to the 


| cities contiguous to them, they have subsequent- 


ly been transformed into vast caravansaries, 
where many weary hearts, resting from the 
pilgrimage of life, await ‘‘ the Sun of righteous- 
ness’’ to arise and summon them from their long 
repose. The interest attaching to the catacombs 
of Rome is heightened by the fact that they were 
the hiding-places as well as the sepulchres of the 
primitive Christians. There they took refuge 


,; when Domitian, Decius, and Dioclesian en- 


forced their bloody edicts of persecution. In 
the winding thoroughfares of subterranean Rome, 
that surpasses its external rival in extent, the 
meek followers of the Cross dwelt contented, 
their souls illumined by a clearer light than that 
of the sun which they saw not. Yea more, some 


, were born in those funereal caverns, and their 


lullaby and their dirge were both heard in the 
land of the shadow of death. In the lapse of 
centuries who can tell how many thousands 


| were buried there, with their passport to heaven 


engraved with their epitaphs—‘‘ X p—pro Chris- 
oO. 

As the mounds of Nineveh present two dis- 
tinct strata, many parts of the second city hav- 
ing been built on the soil that had accumulated 
over the ruins of the first city of Nineveh, so at 
Rome we have two cities of the dead, one above 
the other, for the catacombs lie directly beneath 
the Appian Way, which was thronged with sumpt- 


, uous tombs before and during the time of Cicero, 


who hints at their impressive beauty in a pas- 
sage in his Tusculan Discussions, implying that 
if there is comfort in the grave it surely must be 
in abodes such as they occupied. Of all these 
monuments of the aristocratic cemetery of con- 
sular Rome but two remain, the battlemented 
tomb of Cecilia Metella, immortalized in “Childe 
Harold,” and the mausoleum of the Cornelian 
Gens, excavated in 1780, at which time Dutens 
was enabled to draw up a genealogical tree of 
the Scipio family, so complete were the inscrip- 
tions on the tablets of the sepulchre. The other 
tombs in the Via Sacra date no further back than 
the period of the empire. There seem to have 
been no universal burying-grounds at Rome, but 
such as could afford it acquired a spot in the 
suburbs, usually by the side of some usy high- 
way, and there built a family mortuary mansion. 
The Via Sacra, the great turnpike leading to 
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Brundusium appears to have been, a sort of Fifth 
Avenue in the Silent Land. 

To such an extreme did the Romans indulge 
the passion for elaborating their tombs that at 


one time sumptuary laws were enacted with a | 


view to restrain this extravagance. They agreed 
with Trimalchis in the directions he gave for the 
construction of his last resting-place, that ‘‘ It is 
a great mistake to adorn houses for the living, 
and to bestow no care on those in which we shall 
dwell so long.’’ The passage in Petronius, of 
which the above is an extract, is one of the most 


remarkable in classic literature relating to this | 


subject. The Greeks, while they adopted inter- 
ment as well as cremation, never spent much 
time or money on the abodes of the dead ; which 


partly explains the fact that ancient cemeter- | 


ies in Greece are extremely rare, although tl. 
writer recollects having often seen isolated stone 
sarcophagi excavated in the vicinity of Athens, 
containing, perhaps, the bones of the contempo- 
raries of Pericles and Phidias. The tomb of 


Themistocles yet remains at the Phalerum, | 


washed by the waves of the sea on which he 
won such imperishable renown. 

The catacombs at Paris can have only a pass- 
ing notice. When Napoleon decreed extra- 


mural interments, the grave-yards of Paris were | 


depopulated and their inhabitants exiled to the 
catacombs under the city. Millions of French- 
men thus emigrated against their will. As we 


thread the gloom of that subterranean city we | 


pass between two walls of skulls, while thigh- 
bones are disposed in grotesque forms at ev ery | 
turn. Stephens mentions a similar attempt at 
ornamentation at Mochacab, in Central America. 
The walls of the church, the eaves, even the 
cross itself, were surmounted with skulls ar- 


ranged in double and triple rows, often with la- | 


bels on their foreheads by way of epitaph. 

A still more hideous ingenuity is displayed in 
the cemetery of the Capuchin convent at Paler- 
mo. The occupants of this singular abode un- 
dergo a preparation which preserves the flesh an 
indefinite period, and then, dressed in the habil- 
iments of life, are placed in a standing position 
in niches hollowed out of the walls of the vast 
subterraneous hall. Those who contemplate a 
final retirement to this philosophic retreat not 
unfrequently make choice of the niche they are 
to occupy and fit it to their person, very much 
as the Chinese has his coffin ready for any emerg- 
ency, and occasionally familiarizes himself with 
its narrow limits. But the master-piece of this 
order of sepulchral art is found in the Capuchin 
convent at Rome. The earth in its darksome 
vaults was conveyed thither from Jerusalem, 
and the bones of those there deposited are ar- 
ranged in curious cornices and mouldings, grace- 
ful arches, and elaborate chandeliers. Monks 
and courtiers, Death with his scythe, and the 
crowned monarch on his throne, are there repre- 
sented, grinning skeletons. Grim must be the 
genius that displays itself in such repulsive 
forms. 

The cemeteries of the Parsees or Guebres 


| choly that steals over his soul, 





Le 


| may be eonciduned. a modification of the cata- 
| combian style of architecture, 


resembling the 
Roman columbaria, which were subterrane “an 
rooms pierced with pigeon-holes for the re; ep. 

tion of urns containing the ashes of the dead. 
They are circular galleries of masonry built in 
tiers in the open air, and the occupants are 
watched by their friends with agonizing sus. 
pense ; for the salvation of the beloved dead, the 
triumph of the Good or the Evil Principle, de- 
pends upon which eye the fowls of the air first 
devour. 

These varieties of catacombs which we have 
been considering are but improvements on the 
cavern cemetery, which is evidently the earliest 
form of this mode of burial. The use of natural 
catacombs for interment is repeatedly mentioned 
in the Bible; as, for example, the acquisition of 
the cave of Machpelah by Abraham for a family 
tomb. It is an interesting fact that in this pur- 
chase we find the first allusion made in history 
to the employment of metal currency; and by 
comparing the term used by the narrator in this 
connection with paintings on the walls of sepul- 


| chres at Thebes, we are able to learn the style 


of coin then in use—a striking instance of the 
value of funerea! records to the numismatist, 
But let us turn from these haunts of outer 
darkness, for lo! even the Silent Land hath its 
bowers of bliss, where the birds may carol ‘ 


| their own sweet will” to the patient sleepers, 


and the winds croon to the weeping willow. 
Pére la Chaise, Mount Auburn, Greenwood, 
Laurel Hill!—who can wander through their 
| pathetic shades unmoved by the tender melan- 
or can return to 
the cares and turmoil of life without half envy- 
ing those who slumber in those hallowed re- 
treats ? 

To one who is fond of contemplation in those 
haunts of repose how appropriate are Evelyn's 
beautiful words: ‘‘Our blessed Saviour chose 
the garden sometimes for his oratory—and dy- 
ing, for the place of his sepulchre; and we do 
avouch, for many weighty causes, that there are 
no piaces more fit to bury our dead in than our 
gardens and groves, or airy fields, sub Dis, where 
our beds may be decked and carpeted with ver- 
dant and fragrant flowers, trees, and perennial 
plants, the most natural and instructive hiero- 
glyphics of our expected resurrection and im- 
mortality.” 

How his sympathetic heart would rejoice if 
he could wander and meditate through the 
cemeteries of the present day in Europe and 
America, on which are lavished all the beau- 
ties which cultivated taste and fond affection 
can suggest, combined with the choicest graces 
of nature! There are now few towns of any 
size in this country which have not bestowed 
particular attention to the selection and orna- 
mentation of their grave-yards. But of all the 
beautiful cémeteries of America probably none 
presents an appearance more in conformity with 
the character of the place than the cemetery of 
Savannah. The trees which embower its ave- 








nues are hung with the crape-like moss of the 
South, pendent from branch to branch in fune- 
real festoons, curtaining the marble tombs with 
phantom drapery, and lending additional im- 
pressiveness to the solemn quietude of the scene. 
How much reason for gratulation we possess 
when we compare our cemeteries with those of 
the aborigines, such as Bartram repeatedly met 
in Florida, and which are frequent in the West, 
or even with the old grave-yards of New En- 
gland, situated on bleak hill-sides, and suggest- 
ive of the stormy fortunes of the early colonists. 

He who would view the crown of loveliness, 
the Damascus of the shadowy realm, should 
yisit the cemeteries of the Bosphorus. Lord of 
the richest spot earth can boast, nursed by a 
climate where the extremes of heat and cold are 
unknown, and possessed of a keen appreciation 
of the beautiful bequeathed to him by his an- 
cestors, the Islamite of Constantinople contem- 
plates Israfel in the guise of an angel rather 
than as a skeleton; therefore he has rendered 
the cemeteries, which for miles crown the hills 
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of the Bosphorus, attractive and picturesque. | 


Self-consecrated guardians of the dead, the end- 
less ranks of cypresses stand in solemn majesty 
around the millions slumbering at their feet, and 
as the rays of sunlight steal here and there 


up tombs carved with arabesque inscriptions, 


ox 
009 





pay tribute at the gates of him who rides the 
Pale Horse. Hence Jeremy ‘Taylor hath per- 
tinently observed, ‘‘ A man may read a sermon, 
the best and most passionate that ever man 
preached, if he shall but enter the sepulchres éf 
kings.” The wonder of Westminster Abbey is 
the chapel of Henry VII., where he and his 
queen lie enshrined in the finest specimen of the 
pointed Gothic school existing, the mvst superb 
mausoleum in Christendom. ‘The vesper har- 
monies of the organ sweep through the cloisters 
of the antique pile, as if it were the souls of those 
that sleep there hymning their slumbering bodies 
to repose; and as the last notes die away over 
“the wilderness of tombs,” let us turn to the 
only rivals of the magnificence of Henry’s tomb 
which are to be found in the Silent Land. 

The first of these, the Mausoleum of Hali- 
carnassus, is, alas! butaheapof ruins. One of 
the seven wonders of the world, it existed un- 
injured until the twelfth century, when Eustathius 
saw it, and declared that “It was and is a mar- 
vel.” Overthrown soon after by an earthquake, 
and its fragments to a considerable degree con- 
verted into building material for fortifications by 
the Knights of St. John, early in the fifteenth 
century, its very site has for ages been unknown. 


| The classical scholar and the antiquarian will 
through a rent in the wall of verdure, they light | 


and it may be ornamented with gold or brilliant | 


tints. Before we turn from these cemeteries, let 
us glance at one of their suburbs, lying almost 


in the shadow of the cypresses on the European | 


side of the Bosphorus. It is limited in extent, 
no trees beautify its precincts, and it is often 
profaned by the careless foot of the passer-by ; 
but it is enriched by many tears, and love has 
consecrated the dust which lies mouldering there. 
This is the Protestant burying-ground of Con- 
stantinople. The faithful soldier of the Cross 
and the winsome child of scarce three summers, 
the dauntless hero of the Crimea and the be- 
loved wife dying away from the home of her 
childhood, resting there from the anguish and 
the toils, the baffled hope, the watching and the 
tears of the world, repose in the sacred quiet of 
the Silent Land. 

We pass onward through the Silent Land 
until the venerable gloom of Gothic ages falls 
upon us; we feel the dusky air moved by ban- 
ners escutcheoned with royal devices; religious 
gleams steal through mullioned windows, where 
martyrs and saints have watched for centuries 
over kings and queens enthroned in the gorgeous 
magnificence of medieval days. We are in 
Westminster Abbey. As we ramble through 
this imperial city of the Silent Land we see 
how all distinctions are lost in the grave, for 
here intellect ranks with royalty. The king 
and his subject are each allowed but a scanty 
six feet, and the monument of a hero or a poet 
is side by side with that of his sovereign. How 
truly is Death acommon leveler! All that en- 
ter his dominions must pass under the yoke. 
Pride must stoop, power must bend, and wealth 


rejoice to learn that within the last decade Mr. 
Charles Newton, of London, has not only iden- 
tified the location of the Mausoleum, but has 
also excavated many precious relics from the 
mounds where they threatened te be buried for- 
ever; and now the matchless statues of Mauso- 
lus and Artemisia his queen, the heroine of 
Salamis, which crowned the pyramidal apex of 
the structure, and eilled the mariner with won- 
der as he sailed the Egean and beheld them 


| from afar towering against the deep blue of the 


Ionian sky, are in the British Museum, in al- 
most perfect preservation. The world of letters 


| and of art owe great thanks to Mr. Newton. 


| 


| 





At Agra, in Northern Hindostan, we find the 
aj Mahal, the third of the mausoleums above 
alluded to. As it is probably the least known 
of the three, it may not be amiss to linger here a 
few moments. It was erected by Shah Jehan, 
the Mogul, for Noor Mahal, the best beloved of 


Tg 


a 


| his wives, the heroine of Moore’s ‘‘ Light of the 


Harem.” The Taj stands ona platform eighteen 
feet high, and three hundred and thirteen feet 
square, faced with white marble. ‘The dome of 
the edifice seems to rise with the majesty of the 
full moon, and the corners of the quadrangle are 
guarded by the four most elegant minarets in 
India. Under the central dome are the ceno- 
taphs of the Shah and his consort, ornamented 
with gems, but their remains repose in a vault 
below. The spandrels and all other available 
spaces are inlaid with mosaic arabesques of 
agate, jasper, lapis-lazuli, and other precious 
stones, with unsurpassed elaborateness and fan- 
cy. The whole of the Koran is said to be thus 
inscribed on the interior. Truly has it been 
observed that ‘‘ the Pathans designed like Titans 
and completed like jewelers.” The glorious 
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effect of the interior is softened and beautified 
by the marble screens that diffuse a delicious 
twilight through their fairy-like tracery. The 
mausoleum derives additional charms by stand- 
ing in the midst of gardens still kept in perfect 
order, where the zephyrs murmur through bow- 
ers of roses, and marble fountains weep silvery 
tears by the royal tomb. 

The nations of Tartar origin have been great 
tomb-builders in their day, as the magnificent 
royal cemeteries and mausoleums of Constanti- 
nople, Bagtché Serai, Ispahan, Gizneh, Agra, 
and Golconda bear witness ; but they have reared 
no monument that equals the surpassing splen- 
dor, the faultless proportions, of the Taj Mahal, 
the chef-d’eeuvre of Saracenic art. Thus we 
find that the Silent Land can boast respectively 
the finest examples of the three principal archi- 
tectural schools, the Grecian, the Gothic, and 
the Saracenic. May we not christen them the 
three graces of architecture ? 

By way of contrast to the superb cemeteries 
of royalty we have just visited, let us turn to 
the necropolis of the olden Scottish kings. The 
lover of Shakspeare will readily recall the pas- 
sage where Macduff says of Duncan, the mur- 
dered monarch, that he was 

“Carried to Colmekill; 
The sacred store-house of his predecessors, 
And guardian of their bones.” 

In Iona or Icolmkill—that little isle famed 
for sanctity during the Dark Ages—the chief- 
tains of Scotland were wont to retire from the 
turbulent scenes of the times and court the se- 
clusion of the grave. The northern waves, 
whitening the bleak shores of the islet with 
foam, moan a perpetual miserere for the fallen 
** Lords of the Isles.” The sovereigns of Scot- 
land no longer receive their investiture at Scone, 
but 

“Tona’s saint, a giant form, 

Throned on her towers conversing with the storm,” 
still gazes on the mouldering cloisters and 
crumbling tombs around which, as the legend 
goes, the long procession of thanes and mon- 
archs winds in spectral majesty at dead of night. 

No regions of the Silent Land offer more at- 
tractions than those appertaining to royalty. 
The historic associations clustering around 
them, the splendor they often present, the re- 
flections they suggest urge us to linger yet 
longer amidst their hallowed precincts; but time 
forbids. As we take our leave of these abodes 
of kings, the sublime apostrophe of Sir Walter 
Raleigh comes home to the heart with thrilling 
effect ; and still more powerful is it when we 
consider how his own career gave a bitter reality 
to his words: ‘‘O eloquent, just, and mighty 
Death! whom none could advise, thou hast 
persuaded; what none hath dared thou hast 
done; and whom all the world hath flattered, 
thou only hast cast out of the world and de- 
spised; thou hast drawn together all the far- 
fetched greatness, all the pride, cruelty, and 
ambition of man, and covered it all over with 
these two narrow words, Hic jacet !” 


At this point we are struck by several analo- 
gies existing between the world we live in and 
the Silent Land—one of which is the circum. 
stance, that, as genius or worth may celebrate an 
object or locality in the Land of the Living, so 
in the Land of Sleep the spot where the great or 
the good repose is hallowed and immortalized, 
The tomb of Mohammed at Mecca, and th 
grave of Washington at Mount Vernon, witness 
to the fact. But in all the Land of the Shadow 
of Death there is no grave so celebrated and so 
loved as that sepulchre hewn in the rock whe: 
the crucified Redeemer of mankind, eighteen 
centuries ago, 

“Entered the grave in mortal flesh, 

And dwelt among the dead.” 

For its possession did the voice of St. Ber- 
nard peal from the Tiber to Ierne’s Isle; for 
this did Saladin and the Lion Heart meet in 
chivalrous combat; for this were “Palestina’s 
hills whitened with the bones of heathenesse 
and Christendom. 

We may trace another analogy in the attempt 
that is made to perpetuate the professions and 
titles, the honor and dishonor—in a word, the 
various distinctions of society, in that mysteri- 
ous realm where all must inevitably take up 
their residence. A crusader will have his efli- 
gy on his tomb in morion and cross-legged, as 
who should say, ‘‘ I, Walter Fitz-give-em, Kt., 
having fought doughtily in the Holy Land, and 
hewed many circumcised infidels, now rest here 
in pace. Odi profanum.” Royalty endeavors 
to preserve its dignities by affecting sumptuous 
mortuary palaces, in some cases even reposing 
in apartments contiguous to its living abodes, 
as at the royal cemetery of the Escorial, wher« 
the dead monarchs of Spain are sheltered by 
the same roof that covered them when they 

| sported their honors with Castilian pomp. On 
the other hand, the infidel, the suicide, or the 
outcast must be content with a grave in uncon- 
secrated ground, at cross-roads, or some other 
equally desirable spot. So closely do the Chi- 
| nese monarchs maintain relations between their 
| own and the Silent Land that one of the four 
executive boards of the empire is expressly de- 
_yoted to the charge of the royal cemeteries and 
mausoleums. As the Emperor possesses sey- 
eral hundred wives and concubines this is a 
very judicious notion. Again, occupations, the 
manner of death, and other circumstances are 
symbolized on tomb-stones by devices more or 
| less suggestive. The tombs of the ancients are 
often magnificent specimens of attempts to de- 
scribe the exploits of the dead. The sarcopha- 
gus of Alexander the Great is a well-known ex- 
ample. In the Armenian cemeteries of Con- 
stantinople a pair of shears, a trowel, or an ink- 
horn represent respectively that the individual 
residing under those signs is a retired tailor, 
mason, or scribe. A human form decapitated, 
and with the head between the legs, or under 
the left arm, indicates that the sword of the 
executive translated the sub-sleeper to a Jess 
turbulent sphere. Mrs. Jameson thus mentions 





one of the tombs in that famous aristocratic 
cemetery at Nuremburg, where lies Albert Du- 
rer, ‘‘the Evangelist of Art:” “I remember 
one, to the memory of a beautiful girl, who was 
killed as she lay asleep in her father’s garden 
by a lizard creeping into her mouth. The story 
is represented in bronze bas-reliefs, and the liz- 
ard is so constructed as to move when touched.” 
How odd is the—so-called—baker’s tomb at 
Rome, which is built of stone loaves and the 
utensils of his trade! To many the monument 
of Thomas Freeborn, at Greenwood, must be 
familiar. This is a very remarkable instance 
yf the tenacity with which men cling to 
pursuits of life. He was * pilot; and now ob- 
serve in how many wa. his profession is de- 
clared. <A solid base supports his sarcophagus, 
on which is placed a capstan coiled with a ca- 
ble, and this is surmounted by a mast, whose 
top is crowned by a beautiful statue of Hope 
leaning on her anchor and‘pointing to the skies. 
As if this were not enough, two vessels in a 
storm, his own and the one he was piloting into 
port, are carved on the sarcophagus in bas-re- 
lief. Primitive races still farther carry out the 
idea of correspondence between the two worlds 
by inclosing in their tombs implements used in 
life—cooking utensils, weapons of the chase 
and warfare, and not unfrequently a favorite 
wife or concubine, horse or dog, and the like. 
The ancient cemeteries of America, the barrows 
of Scythia, the tombs of Etruria are amply fur- 
nished with all these. 

Such, in brief, is the realm of peace; such 
are some of its territories and provinces, its cit- 
ies and townships, its palaces and shrines, its 
patrician and plebeian abodes, its caverns and 
As we take a retrospective view of 


the 


its groves. 


the ground passed over we are enabled to de- | 


duce two or three facts which are of interest 
and value. We learn, in the first place, that a 
knowledge of the Silent Land is not so vision- 


ary and unimportant a matter as it is treated | 


by the world at large; for it presents corrobo- 
rations of history, memorials of many an event 
otherwise unrecorded, and traces of many a 
people whose very existence would else have 
remained unknown. In the epitaphs and sculp- 
tures, the articles of human use, and the speci- 
mens of art there discovered, the chronicles of 
the nations are written in characters that can 
not be misinterpreted. 


We observe in the next place, that merit in | 


sepulchral art is attained by successive steps, 
and is as much dependent on the relative civil- 


ization of races as art in the Land of the Liv- | 


ing, as is illustrated by the Egyptian Pyramid, 


the culmination of mound-building, which was | 
reared by a nation of architects at a period when 


their genius created its master-pieces. In like 
manner the elaborate catacombs of Jerusalem or 
Rome are far superior to the cavern sepulchre. 
Again, we can trace the stages of monumental 
art from the tomb of Atreus to the Carian Mau- 
soleum, from the Etruscan mound to the stu- 
pendous sepulchre of Hadrian on the Tiber. 
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These various branches of mortuary art reached 
their apogee hundreds, in some cases, thousands 
of years since, but their progressive excellence 
is none the less perceptible on that account. 
We discover finally, that what was unques- 
tionably the earliest and the simplest form of 
burialpmere interment in the ground, has been 
contifiged to the present day, and while other, 
modes of sepulture have reached the limit of 
their improvement, this is continually develop- 
ing new beauties and attractions. It can 
traced down from generation to generation with 
even more certainty than the Apostolic succes- 
sion of the Church, until, in our day, it pre- 
sents the wonderful beauty of Greenwood and 
Mount Auburn. And this, the most natural 
form of burial, will probably survive all others, 
nor could a better be desired. 


be 


Can “couch more 


magnificent” be sought for than the green cathe- 
dral of the woods, whose cloisters are pervaded 


by the incense of flowers, and lit by the glory 
of the sun; where the strains of the choir are 
the chant of the winds, and where spring orna- 
ments the mighty mausoleum with rarer mosa- 
ics than sculptor ever wrought or dreamed of, 
and over all Arches the azure canopy of heaven 
There should be the last resting-place of man. 

Having shown that it is rational for us to 
think well of cemeteries, let us also see why it 
is for our interest to love and cherish them. 
The associations and sympathies of the Silent 
Land are so analogous to the pursuits of the 
living, and so nearly related to every human be- 
ing, that it must necessarily be to our comfort 
to regard with favor an object that so frequent- 
ly appeals to our notice. There Charlemagne 
condoles with Louis Napoleon on his inevitable 
abdication of the imperial throne; there the 
soldier meets comrades in the heroes who sleep 
in the barrows of Marathon, and bivouac on the 
field of Waterloo; there the lawyer finds a tri- 
bunal from which there is no appeal, and th« 
oppressed a court of equity that recognizes no 
| distinctions; there the seeker after gain can 
| realize substantial wealth by instituting pilgrim- 
|ages to the tomb of St. Thomas a Becket, or 
speculating in cemetery stocks; there the physi- 
| cian will see the patients he has lost soothed by 
| anodynes such as Paracelsus and Arbuthnot nev- 
/er knew, and the pastor will find the most un- 
ruly of his parishioners observing the Christian 
| virtues of meekness and humility; there the 
historian may gather material from epitaphs and 
| relievos, and the ethnologist trace the origin of 
}races; there the man of taste may feast his eye 
on the choicest works of art, and there the phi- 
| losopher will arrive at the realization of the 
equality of Plato’s Republic and More’s Utopia. 

Another consideration induces us to think 
well of the Silent Land. Who that treads thc 
globe hath not friends slumbering in its calm re- 
treats, perchance a brother, a sister, a parent, ¢ 
wife, ora child? Should we not then love the 
abodes they occupy, and fondly deck their pil- 
lows with flowers, and think of them as sleeping 
in the 
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“Valley of the Avilion; 
Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly?” 


With what thankfulness we should behold the 
innumerable graves of children which we meet 
every where in that quiet realm! The little 
barefooted thing stretching out her shivgring 


| But I never once thought of this. 


— 


I knew only 


| that I was tired out; that I fain wowld rest. 
And no nearer rest presented itself thamBeech- 


hands at the street corner, when the rempbrse- | 
less blast drives the snow through her flaxen | 


hair, and in piteous accents implores a trifle to 
sustain life—the dancing, prattling sprite nur- 
tured in luxury, and careless of the ills that in- 
evitably await her, if she attain to the stately 
sadness of womanhood, both alike arouse emo- 
tions ‘‘that lie too deep for tears.” Therefore, 
when we pace the still avenues of the cemetery, 
and see the short graves and small tombstones 
thickly strewn amidst the grasses of spring, and 
think how many a dear little Nell lies there, 
cradled and sheltered forever in the fond arms 
of her tender foster-mother, should we not be 
filled with solemn joy, and love the place of 
their repose ? 


Another and a final consideration should in- | 


cline us to think well of cemeteries. We our- 
selves, at no very distant day, shall be denizens 
there. We also, as the Chinese express it, shall 
go to our fathers. 


whispers that we also shall rest in the land of 
sleep and oblivion. 


THE BATTLE AND TRIUMPH OF 
DR. SUSAN. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 





I.—ON THE FIELD. 
ERY sick, but knowing nothing of it. 
Careless of the fact that for days I had 
been vacillating on this side of the gate which 
lets men in from the Hither to the Farther Mys- 
tery. ‘Tossing upon a bed which might have 
been hard or soft for aught that I had com- 
plained, for I thought it was a sea whose end- 
less billows swung under me in eternal monotony 
of vibration; and near and afar giant, inexpli- 
cable shapes kept coming and flitting between 
the fearful vast of shoreless water and horizon- 
less sky. Lead-colored was the air; dead, save 
when it shook with a sound as of far-off, ex- 
panding thunders, or glowed with a lurid mo- 
mentary glare which lighted only still vaster 

wastes and skies still unbounded. 

So I went drifting—they told me afterward— 
fifteen days. 

I had come to the Hydropathic Institution of 
Beech-Wold sufficiently ill, it is true, but little 
expecting any such dénouement to my case. 
Utterly weary—world-weary, self-weary—was I 
when I set my foot languidly on the threshold 
of the moist place of cure. I fled to the water 
literally because I was sick of the earth. And 
I might have known that no surer signals than 
these feelings exist to tell when the paralyzing 
typhus is stealing on with its cat-like tread. 





Low and weird is the voice | 
of the mysterious angel of the Hereafter, as she | 





| 





Wold Water-cure. So I gathered up enough 
vitality to get there; and after that evening, for 
fifteen days, I knew nothing more of the world 
popularly called ‘* sane.” 

Happily I was not altogether a stranger at the 
place. The head physician at Beech-Wold, Dr, 
Laurence Medlicott, had visited years before in 
my father’s family. I myself had been at Beech- 
Wold before—not the patient, but the guest— 
looking with dilettante eves of wonder on the 
curious men who stood under great douches, 
hobbled about with wet caps on their heads, or 
sat in immense tubs, and really got well gradu- 
ally under these processes. 

I was a young man, fortunately with what 
they call ‘‘ constitution” in my favor. Iam at 
a loss, however, for the propriety of this expres- 
sion. ‘* Constitution” is a bank which honors 
every draft, even the heaviest, without grum- 
bling, till the last coin of deposit is gone, and 
then it breaks, quickly, unexpectedly, with a 
crash; after which, naturally enough, there is 
no more ‘‘constitution” to be in one’s favor. I 
was a young man, I said, a third partner in a 
New York shipping-house; and from this very 
fact, as by a steady law of metropolitan being, 
I worked myself to death. For a third partne: 
is a man whose next thing to do in the universe 
is to make himself second partner, and next aft- 
er that head of a firm, though he arrive at the 
latter eminence just too late to live any longer, his 
brains being burned out and his nerves hanging 
in loose strings. Iwas as yet only third partner 
when I discovered, almost in desperation, that 
whatever else that crisis might elevate me to, I 
should not become second partner by being dead ; 
and so, in great suffering at the loss of time, 
came to Beach-Wold to take breath for another 
three years’ rush, at fifteen-hours-a-day pace, in 
the direction of headmanship. 


IL—COMPANY PARADE. 

Strangely, on the morning of the sixteenth 
day at Beech-Wold, did the swinging sea be- 
neath me fall into a great calm, and I began to 
recognize it as that old and familiar idea—bed, 
whereon I found myself lying, helpless, motion- 
less, almost utterly speechless. Above me, too, 
the leaden, lurid firmament broke away; and 
out of bewildered eyes—scarce, as yet, appre- 
hending any naturalness—I looked upon a room 
wall, papered in a white and red vine-leaf pat- 
tern. The phantasmal shapes of gianthood and 
wizardry also faded utterly away, and there 
were two woman-figures in the half-darkened 
chamber. Talking in a low tone, with an oc- 
casional glance at the spot where I lay silently, 
they sat by the only window—the one catching 
upon some crochet-work which her fingers plied 
in the smothered light beneath the low-drawn 
shade; the other with her arms folded in a self- 
possessed, almost man-like manner. 

The former of these was Helen Talfourd. 


The latter was Dr. Susan. 

I did not want any thing particularly when I 
first regained consciousness. I felt no longing: 
all I wished was to lie still, and form a new 
familiar acquaintance with the old things of life 
which looked so strangely, though they could 
hardly, I thought, have been gone from me 
longer than since yesterday. At first I took in 
the clock, with its white moon face and its rest- 
less tick, and realized that; then my eye wan- 
dered over looking-glass, chairs, tables, and 
stand, with its row of tumblers—a spoon in each, 
to measure the drops of water, Homeopathically 
tinctured, which formed at Beech-Wold the only 
medicinal ally to water tinctureless. But inva- 
riably—after I had scrutinized every separate 
object thoroughly, and steadied my poor pulp- 
fi eling brain into a conviction that it was real— 
did my gaze fall back upon the two women at 
the window. I had never seen them before; 
and I felt, every time I looked at them, an in- 
voluntary tremor run through me, which might 
have been from one of three causes : 

Ist. Because I was sick, and any unfamiliar 
presence disturbed my nerves. 2d. Because I 
was modest, and the bare fact of having ladies 
in my bedchamber embarrassed me. Or 3d. 
Because, as I have often considered with myself, 
the state of mind immediately succeeding any 
terrible sickness is a state immeasurably clear, 
in which truths before unrecognizable are dis- 
tinctly perceived and come into almost immedi- 
ate contact with the spirit. If this be so, most 
fitting should it seem that, having just walked 
hand in hand with Death up to the very thresh- 
old of his kingdom, and looked in upon it as he 
bade me unwilling good-by for the present, I 
should be able on my return to recognize also 
other spiritual forces of great influence with me ; 
to behold, in fine, the fact that these two women 
were my Fates! 

For it is true, <3 afterward appeared plainly, 
that in their different ways Helen Talfourd and 
Dr. Susan were two pares of mine. It is nat- 
ural that you should wish to have me describe 
them, as they looked sitting by the window, the 
one still crocheting, the other ever with folded 
arms pressing in an evidently reserved, resolved 
heart, while they both talked quietly. 

Dr. Susan was a woman above the usual 
height of her sex by at least two inches. She 
encroached on the region of the lesser virile 
longitudes. Her hair was a very dark brown, 
almost black, rather coarse and not in the least 
glossy; the impossibility of its being the latter, 
was owing to natural temperament sustained by 
a very negligé manner of wearing it pushed back 
over the ears and done up, as women say, ‘‘any 
way,” in a loose knot, from which radiated sev- 
eral uncombed and uncomprehended strands. 
3ut her general appearance was not that of a 
slovenly person; rather that of one who would 
have been nice had not her time been required 
for other things. A pair of very strange and 
expressionful large, blue-gray eyes lit up her 
whole face from beneath a man-like high fore- 
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head, giving the upper part of the countenance 
an irregular and not thoroughly pleasing look, 
as of a Grecian pediment under which, by a 
freak and jumble of architecture, deep-linteled 
Gothic windows had found their way. Yet the 
effect was fascinating. Her nose and mouth 
were large, masculine, and forcible; yet the 
contoug of her cheeks and chin was softly grace- 
ful as a beautiful child’s. A very queer visage! 
Aspasia wearing the mask of an Amazon! 

Her figure was lank, angular, unsymmetrical. 
Her hand long, dry, and nervous; its fingers 
were forever unsatisfied, and seemed trying to 
creep away from the resolute arms that held 
them back, and clutch some wanted, some un- 
found thing. But with exception of the hand, 
no signal of any thing within looked from the 
impenetrable wall of Dr. Susan’s cold exterior. 

Of an altogether different creation seemed the 
young girl who sat opposite her and plied the 
crochet needle. Apparently at least eight years 
Dr. Susan’s junior, she had all the fresh bloom 
of her first young womanhood upon her, as well 
as every feminine grace, which the other had not. 
Her face was so regular that it would not have 
been remarkable, and she would have fallen into 
that unfortunate category, the merely pretty 
woman, had not one of those expressions which 
years ripen into something angelical sat in her 
eyes and on her mouth. This redeemed her 
entirely from ever being looked on as a toy—a 
fashion-plate. She looked pure, she had within 
her evidently latent possibilities of crimsoning 
to the temples at the suggestion of a mean 
thought, or the proposal of a low-motived action. 
That look had its seat principally in her mouth 
and its expression; it was a mouth that could 
give virgin kisses from a virgin soul to any pure 
man that was worthy of them. And the ex- 
pression of her eyes was this: ‘*Give me some 
high aim, and I can be devoted to it! I can 
crucify self for it. I can shed woman’s precious 
blood and tears for it. I can endure having the 
tenderest sensibilities tortured for its sake, and 
all that torturing, though it may kill me, will 
never blunt them /” 

Dr. Susan wore a loose black silk morning 
robe. Helen Talfourd was dressed in a blue 
muslin summer dress, cut girlishly in all but 
length, as if her womanhood had come upon her 
so gradually that she did not know it yet, and 
was not aware that there was any thing remark- 
able in her of symmetry to hide. 

All these things I noticed as minutely as I 
have told them, while I lay silent and motion- 
less on that bed which had so nearly been to 
me the bed of death. Through eyelids just a 
little ajar I noticed them, so that neither of the 
women fancied I was awake, and continued 
their conversation as spontaneously as if F had 
been a lay figure. I purposely do not say as 
much without reserve—that is not the word—for 
I suppose that Dr. Susan never even soliloquized 
unreservedly, if she ever soliloquized at all. I 
was very weak, almost in a state of bodily paraly- 
sis, as may well be imagined would be the case, 
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with a man just emerging from a fortnight’s so- 
journ in the valley of the shadow of death. This 
must be my excuse for listening passively to a 
conversation which I might have stopped in a 
moment by a cough. I was not equal to a 
cough. 

Perhaps, too, there was something addition- 
ally paralyzing to a person feeble as I in the 
strange magnetism of Dr. Susan. At first I had 
forced myself to look at her from an abstract 
sense of justice, and because I felt as if the ten- 
der beauty of her younger companion were mak- 
ing her face too repulsive to me. I would study 
it therefore, and be fair to its good points. But 
this had been my motive only a very little while 
before I discovered that I could not withdraw 
my gaze from that weird face of hers if I would. 
If she was not handsome she was homely to 
fascination, and her immense strange eyes held 
me even though they did not look at me. At 
the same time Helen Talfourd’s sweet woman 
face seemed growing more and more indistinet 
and ideal, as Dr. Susan’s waxed positive, com- 
manding, and real. All this had the effect on 
me of a nightmare, in which I heard voices 
speak thus; 

Dr. Susan, **T should be very glad to help 
you, my dear, but you know I never crocheted 
a stitch in my life. What is that? 
call it, don’t you ?” 

Helen. **Oh no! Sadler’s silk, dear; floss is 
a very different thing. Low droll it does seem 
to think that you could know any thing about 
crochet-stitches, now I consider it! What 
makes it so droll to think of those things in con- 
nection with you, Susan, I wonder ?” 

Dr. Susan, ‘I suppose the same reason that 
every body would be astonished to hear me called 
Susie. I don't think you were ever tempted to 
call me any thing but Susan in your life. I can 
not remember any body else who ever yielded 
to such a temptation.” 

Helen. ‘Susie! How absurd it does sound 
to be sure! It’s quite as comical as it would 
be to talk about the Court of St. Jimmy, or the 
Cathedral of St. Pete, or Mendelssohn’s Oratorio 
of ’Lije! Do youknow that I believe ‘Oh Su- 
sannah’ would never have been written if the 
composer had been acquainted with you? ‘I 
thought I saw Susannah a coming down the 
hill.” Did you ever come down a hill, Doctor? 
‘ The buckwheat cake was in her mouth.’ Dear 
me! profanity, as connected with the name of 
Susan! Oh, forgive me, dear! have I offended 
you?” 

Dr, Susan. *‘ No, child, you have not offended 
me. I suppose what made you think so was 
that I looked a little red, wasn’t it? That is 
only the remains of a pretty quick temper, con- 
quered tolerably well since childhood, when it 
flared occasionally. The embers are not quite 
out, and when they glow up for a moment my 
face grows warm. Why should I be vexed at 
you? You are only a little playful woman!” 

Helen, ** Which means, in your view, that I 
am something to be petted, sheltered, conde- 


Floss you 


scended to, excused, and not regarded affirmo. 
tively any way, eh, Susan? I’m only a woma; 
am I? Well, I hurl back the insinuation, 
you're another, Susan! you're another!” 

Dr. Susan. ** Not your kind, dear, not the 
general kind! There are precious few women 
that I can understand, or that can understand 
me, I suppose, for that matter. Well, Id 
want them to. I am not unsocial, however, |] 
should like to attend even a gossiping tea-party 
if I could pick my company.” ; 

Helen. **Whom would you 
Bugsby, the spiritual medium ?” 

Dr. Susan. ** Mrs. Fiddlestick ! f 
man you mention is the weakest of intellectual 
dish-water. Her spirits are the vapor of green 
tea and a volatilizing cerebellum. All this 


water-cure can’t save her; has tea in her room 


ht 


invite ? 


Mrs, 





every night after I go my rounds—smelt it 
night. Then she comes down in the morning, 
and has been visited by Homer! Pish! I sup- 
pose he has a curiosity to see if his Iliad ever 
was put into a nut-shell, as people say, and 
comes to look into her skull, mistaking her 
brain for that receptacle. No, I would invite 
Deborah the Prophetess, and Jael, wife of Heber 
the Kenite. I would send cards also to Jephtha’s 
daughter, and to Judith, the Avenger of Israel. 
The maid of Zaragossa should be there, Joan 
of Arc, Charlotte Corday, and Grace What’s- 
her-name, the light-keeper’s brave girl, and I 
would have Longfellow’s Evangeline.” 

Helen. **Would you! Oh, let me come too, 
and have the seat next to her. I could under- 
stand her; I could love her; I think I could even 
be her.” 

Dr. Susan. “Let us shake hands there! 
We have one point in common. You shall 
come to the tea. Only don’t break right into 
the midst of one of Sappho’s recitations, and ask 
her whether she counts six stitches to a scollop, 
or eight in corn-colored lamp-mats.” 

Hlelen. **No, Miss High-and-Mighty! Tshould 
go to a much more ancient and famous femal 
authority for that information— not to Phaon’s 
but to Homer’s friend, Mrs. Penelope, who, 
having been four thousand years ago, as we 
know, such an ¢xcellent webster, is probably at 
this day quite up with the age in double stitch, 
single stitch, over and over stitch, back stitch, 
and—” 

Dr. Susan. * Stitch in the side! which I my- 
self am experimentally acquainted with at this 
present through overmuch yawning. Yes, Penel- 
ope was a good woman; true, true; very good, 
but very tiresome. Besides, why didn’t she 
charge on all those vagabond persecutors of hers, 
imbecile hangers-on standing around the loom, 
mouths agape and hands in their pockets (as I 
verily believe most men are born, and have to 
undergo a surgical operation to get any use of 
their lazy fingers); and when they kept asking, 
‘ Ain’t you almost done?’ ‘When are you go- 
ing to get through with that?’ ‘ Aren’t you an 
awful while doing that cloth?’ and all such 
questions just like them, why didn’t she charge 















on them, I say, with the handiest distaff, and 
nut them to flight with abrasions over the os 
frontis? No. Instead of that she had to keep 
weaving away patiently as you and Homer de- 
scribe it— stupidly as I eall it pretending to 
everv one of the Embétes thatshe was head over 
ars in love with him, and that the affair she 
yas at work at was her trousseau !” 

Helen. ** My dear Doctor, can’t you see the 
woman's Wit in that? She wanted to make 
those fellows sick of the idea of marrying h 
‘Bless me!’ any one of them who saw her weav- 








ing might naturally be expected to say, ‘ Bless 
me! If this woman takes ten years for her 
trousseau, what won't it cost to keep her in 
W here- 
pon, if you knew any thing at all about men, my 
dear Doctor, you would be sure that they would 
all take to their heels. Back a vision of bills 
from Stewart's, Lambert's, Lawson's, Peyser’s, 


clothes after we fo to house keeping ?’ 


Lichtenstein’s, and fifty other establishments, 
uainst the toughest distaff that ever was twirled. 
And don’t you fancy our Greek grandmothers 
were so out of the mode that they didn’t have 
those nice little places in Ithaca! That was a 
quiet woman’s trick of Penelope’s, I tell you, Dr. 
Susan.” 

Dr. Susan. ** Tt doesn’t seem to have been a 
remarkably successful one, however.” 

Helen. ‘* Then their love must have been very 
sincere. Samples of so strong a kind for wear 
have not come down to our day.” 

Dr. Susan, *‘ Of course they have not! That 
is just what I always say. Who knows how to 
love nowadays? Who knows how to hate? 
Who knows how to feel strongly, think, speak, 
act strongly in any way? No! it is vudyar to 
have more yitality than a caterpillar. Heavens! 
can you—could you Jove, little woman ?” 

Helen. ** Why, Susan! much better might I 
ask you, I think. Could you love?” 

Dr. Susan. **I might have done so—some 
time ago.” 

Helen. ** What do you mean—when you were 
a young girl ?” 

Dr. Susan. ** When the world was! Several 
thousand years ago, when there were men to be 
loved! Real, stout, earnest, fighting, love-com- 
pelling men. Men who did not care so much 
about being loved as about being worthy to be— 
yes, and to be adored too. I think I have con- 
siderable love somewhere that I could have given 
to such a person that I can not lay my hand on 


” 


just now! 


Helen. ‘* Put your palm just over the region 


of Ideality and you will find it, I think.” 

Dr. Susan, ‘‘ You're probably correct. Un- 
fortunately so for me.” 

Helen. ‘* Yes, and for some Ajax, or Achilles, 
or Gotz Von Berlichingen, whom, after he had 
carried you away struggling on his broad, mus- 
cular back, with a black eye as his marriage 
token from you, you would have made a most 


excellent, faithful wife. Such a beautiful house- | 


keeper! Such a neat repairer of shirts! Such 
a charming maker of the barbaric sweetmeats 
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of that period! Such an excellent crochete: 
of mats for his festal wine-cup! My! how glad 
he would be that he had carried you off wher 
he found that what you could do in the way of 
housekeeping was restricted to sitting on a lion 

skin in his tent and imparting an air of sub- 
limity to his ménage! Warriors like sucl 


wives—oh yes!” 

Dr. Susan. **T had rather know how to d 
nothing but sit on a lion’s skin than to be on 
of those women to whom the asses of this day, 


who wear that skin, could make love comfort- 
ably! Well, have your own ideas—you're wel- 
come to them. J, rather I 

such a man as would lov 





be wooed by 
» vou and modern wo- 
men, would fall desperately in love with that in- 
animate, almost dead man (poor fellow!) on the 
bed yonder, and be married to him.” 

ITelen. ** Who knows but you may, really ? 
It would be such a beautiful judgment on you! 
Capital! Wouldn't I clap my hands?” 

Dr. Susan. ““Pshaw! You talk like- 

I was equal to a cough. I accomplished it. 
And both the women started up at once. They 
listened intently, and fixed a curious, pleased 
gaze upon me. I repeated the cough, and put 
my hand over the edge of my bed. I believe I 
also added, ‘* How late is it?” Whereupon, 
with a countenance quite beautified by its sur- 
prise and pleasure, Dr. Susan came to my bed- 
side with one masculine stride and perhaps half 
another, and without replying, stood gazing into 
my face, evidently full of an intense satisfaction 
at my return into the articulate and intelligent 
vorld. On the other hand, Helen Talfourd, 
crimsoning to the roots of the hair at finding 
herself in the bedchamber, under the mortify 
ing modification of circumstances produced by 
my being a real live man, ran out as precipi- 
tately as possible, desiring to be excused for a mo- 
ment, and leaving, on my still gelatinous brain, 
an indescribable mixed, mellifluous, coral and 
blue-muslin sensation, rather pleasant than oth- 
erwise, although agitating. 

The conversation between a patient, restored 
after a fortnight to his first consciousness, and 
a physician of any common sense or science, 
Jetween 
Dr. Susan and myself it consisted of, ‘* I’m glad 
to see you better ;”” my answer a faint ‘‘ Yes ;"’ 
and her conclusion with, ‘* Now keep very quiet, 
and, if possible, go to sleep.” Which injunction 
I was fortunately able to obey in the course of 
the next ten minutes. 


necessarily amounts to very little. 


Ill.—IN THE TUBS. 
If the preceding chapters have been dry the 
present one ought to make up for that fact. 
This end will be aimed at—perhaps attained— 
by a brief relation of my water-cure life.’ Put 
on your rubbers and hoist your umbrella, O 
my reader! and begin splashing through Chap- 
ter IIT. 
I was well enough (we skip, you see, the first 
few weary days of valetudinarianism) to walk 
from my bed to the bath-room—a distance of 
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some twenty steps—supported by an orange- 
wood cane on one side, and an equally wooden- 
headed but immeasurably kind-hearted Dublin 
Irishman on the other. 
latter was, by his own description, bright, know- 
ing, and ‘‘a different b’y intirely,”’ but he had 
been a hydropathic servant so long that ‘‘the 
wather had all gone to his head,” which fact 
was also related to have ‘ quite mulvathered 
him,” whatever that may be. I sometimes used 
to think that the water on his brain had a small 
stick in it—a modification of Hydrocephalus not 
uncommon. But at any rate I will do Michael 
the justice to say that he never staggered under 


the ninety-five pounds of which the typhus fever | 


had left me residuary legatee. 

I am in the general bath-room, let it be sup- 
posed. This apartment is a square one—or near- 
ly so, twenty feet by twenty-two, let us say—and 
has a slab floor. You may spill a hogshead of 
water any where on it, and it will drain out in 
three seconds. 
wood—an odor as of a whole almanac of Mon- 


day mornings condenged into one blissful mo- | 


ment by some hydraulic press—and this smell, 
together with a slow-rising mist which addresses 
itself to sight, has not ceased night or day for 
many years. 

Iam in this bath-room, I say. I am taking 
what is called tonic treatment. This means 
that enough hot water from the large steaming 
tank at one end of the room is mixed in a round 


tub with enough cold water to make the mass 


mark 75° Fahrenheit. 


tion; and in this weak preparation I sit down, 
to stay fifteen minutes by the bath-man’s watch. 


The bath-man is Robert Jarvis, a very nice Irish- | 


man from the North, with a fondness for sen- 
tentious expression which would have animated 
Captain Cuttle to an ecstasy, and made him 
want nothing but to be bathed all the time in 
this bath-room. Robert has other fondnesses. 
One of them is for getting swells and ‘stiffies,” 


as he calls dignified people, into a bath where | 


he has them at his mercy, and can rub the rigid- 
ity and the skin off of them at the same time 
with a crash towel, or make them limp as a wet 
ribbon with buckets of 50° Fahrenheit. 

I am not alone in my glory. No one Nep- 


tune here holds the honor of founding his throne | 


upon the floods. The gentleman who occupies 


the tub next me is Dr. Sylverie Beames, a plump, 


rosy-haired clergyman; deified by his congre- 
gation, and D.D.eified by his college. While 
still in the a.m. of life—viz., 38—he is seized 
with the bronchitis. This is the result, not of 
preaching, in the abstract, as is supposed, but 


of the homiletic act performed in that one un-| 
varying B flat, which is the only tone through | 


which some pious minds can consent to express 
themselves. Present termination of his brilliant 
career—atub! Dr. Sylverie Beames has ended 
where so many eminent exhorters have begun. 
On the other side of me, in his own individual 
dampness, sits a State Senator. ‘This is a sta- 


In his own country the | 


, ‘ 
There is a smell of warm, wet 


This is as low tempera- | 
ture as I can bear in my weak, nervous condi- | 


a 
| tistical tub; a political tub; a tub full of a 
| deeper philosophy, more caustic sarcasm, more 
| unselfish wisdom than the one which held Di- 
ogenes. I listen to this tub, and notwithstand- 
ing my poor pulpy brain, learn more of the 
history of my country than I have done from 
many volumes bound with calf instead of hoo; 
iron. 

There are two or three merchants about m 7 
some lawyers, an author, a maker of scythes. 
Singularly enough, in the tub directly opposite 
sits a man who has filed his caveat for a new 
mowing-machine. These latter glare at each 
other out of the water like two rival alligators, 
one of whom had a set of patent double-action 


| teeth for mincing little darkeys, while the other 


does it by the old process. To counterbalance 
this discord, and restore harmony to the humid 
little group, a celebrated musical composer 
soaks close by. He beats time on his knee, now 
and then whistling audibly, thinking out some 
strain of the opera whose incessant head-labor 
brought him here. The doctor has forbidden 
his playing on the piano; but, bless me! he 
might a great deal better be doing that than 
beating out the ideas he can’t help having in 
anvil-choruses on his brain. 

Altogether I suppose there are twenty of us 
who belong to this one of the four bath-rooms at 

3eech-Wold. And for the present purpose there 

are a dozen of the score taking their social soak 
together. The conversation is opened by the 
Rev. Dr. Sylverie Beames (sadly, yet sweetly, 
and addressing me, Paul Remy): 

“A very novel place this must be to you, Mr. 
Remy; strikingly monotonous—if ‘ monotony’ 
and ‘ striking’ be not a confusion of metaphors— 
after your life in the busy world.” 

I (very weakly). ‘‘I can hardly say how it 
seems to me yet; it is all very strange.” 

Rev. S. B. ““Ah! to be sure. You are the 
young man who has been so very ill. We have 
all felt a deep solicitude—Robert, did you look 
what time it was when I got in?—for you. 
*Tis a solemn thing to stand upon the cold shore 
of the vast mysterious sea, and hear the billows 
breaking on your very ear. May I ask what 
temperature you take now ?” 

I. **I won’t be sure, but I think it’s about 
75 or 76. I can’t stand very cold baths yet.” 

Rev. S. B. “* Who is your doctor ?—mine is 
Dr. Laurence Medlicott.” 

I. “He is mine also, I suppose. There was 
a tall person—a lady in black—who was very 
kind to me when I was worst ; who gave me all 
my medicines and gruels and things, and was 
the means as much as any body of my getting 
well at all. I suppose she is a nurse; I have 
heard her called Susan.” 

Rev. S. B. “Ah! she is a blessed woman! 
Permit me to correct a mistake; she is not a 
nurse, but a regular scientifically educated and 
graduated physician. Bloomfield—Miss Susan 
Bloomfield—is her name really, but she is al- 
ways called Doctor Susan here. Ah! a blessed 
woman indeed !” 





THE 


I. “Is it possible? I have noticed an air of 
superiority in her whole manner and language, 
but I had no idea she was really a physician. I 
thought she was called Doctor by brevet. But 
does she take charge of the gentleman’s depart- 
ment ?” 

Rev. S. B. “Oh no, indeed! but she has 
had a great deal of experience in typhoid cases ; 
even more, I suppose, than Dr, Laurence. And 
so, whenever there is any patient dangerously 
ill with that class of symptoms, the rest of the 
faculty—Doctor Laurence and his brother, Doc- 
tor Bartholomew—-always turn him right over 
to her.” 

Tub on the other side, containing the Senator. 
‘* Yes: and besides her science she is one of the 
most patient, watchful women that ever lived. 
It seems sometimes as if she could absolutely 
exist without sleep. And your case, I hear, 


has been one of those which require the utmost | 


vigilance. That was the more reason for giving 
her the care of you. She never left your pulse 
for six hours together a week ago last Monday 
night, but kept her finger on it all the time, 
while she had a table of tumblers on the other 
hand.” 

I. ** Did you see me?” 

Senatorial Tub. **Oh no, no. Nobody was 
admitted except the doctors and nurses. Oh, 
I believe there was one other—a young lady 
visiting Dr. Susan—a Miss Talfourd, who, solely 
from admiration of Dr. Susan, begged to be let 
in to see her management of a critical case.” 

Ali the Tubs. ‘“*Ho-ho! Ha-ha! 
Hi-hi! How exactly like a woman; always 
full of curiosity !” 

Senatorial Tub. ‘‘I think there is very little 
to laugh at in the young lady’s conduct. In 
the first place, her admiration of skill led her to 
seek admission. Admiration of skill in the ab- 
stract—of a friend’s skill in particular. And 


then, wher she became interested in the progress | 


of the case, and her sympathies were enlisted 
for our sick Mr. Remy here, she entreated that 
she might remain longer—till the balance turned 
toward kill or cure—and vied with Dr. Susan 
in her sleepless, patient nursing, hardly giving 
herself time for the necessary food which was to 
guard her against infection. Another Florence 
Nightingale, in a narrower field.” 

All the Tubs. ‘*Ha! Ah! Oh! 
ly like a woman!” 

I. ‘I must have been very much favored. 
I hope when I get a little strength again I shall 
be very grateful.” 

Rev. S. B. ‘‘Robert, my time is up, isn’t it?” 

Robert. ‘*Then why ain’t ye up yerself? I 
believe there isn’t a sow] o’ ye all that wouldn't 


How exact- 


sit there, if I didn’t tell ye to rise, till ye sthrook | 


root like hyacinths. And that with the white 
o’ yer eye right on the blessed clock beyont! 
Can’t ye tell time? From the big twelve top- 
permost to the one next it—that’s what we call 
five minutes. Three o’ them make fifteen—d'ye 
mind now? Mr. Remy, your time is up. Mr. 
Beames, you stay in five minutes longer.” 
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Tubs. 


mine, 


Nervous - complaint 
Robert !” 
Robert ?” 
** Robert !” . 

Tubs containing Obstructions of the Biliary 
Ducts. ‘* Raw-be-e-rt, will you ge-e-et me a dri-i-y 


‘* My time’s up, 
is Robert!” ‘* Ain’t 
* Robert, Z’m next to him!” 


** So 


mine, 


to-ow-ow-el? If y-e-u pl-e-ease, Raw-aw-b-e-ert.” 

Rheumatic l Gouty Tubs. 
“Qh my!” ‘Qh! oh! ugh!” ‘ Robert! 
Robert! The d—l! There it goes; right 
through the small of my back!” ‘*Oh my toe!” 
“Oh my head!” ‘Oh my neck!” “Ugh! I 
shall never be able to get out alone, Robert!” 

Robert. ‘*Alltogether! Don’tstop. Itisn’t 
me but the ouldh gintleman in the nixt room 
that’s half deid wi’ the heidache! I love to hear 
ye! As long 
do that, I am sure ye ain't deid yet! 
hear from ye’s !” 

The bath the tubs 
spill their contents, part of which through the 
return to mother earth; 
who are trying to keep themselves from that 
destination a little longer, pass through the door 
to their several rooms. It is now about twelve 
o'clock o’ the day. My Dublin Irishman helps 
me to No. 12, where I live, and assists me to 
dress. One of the particulars of which assist- 
ance he understands to be making two parts on 
the back of my head, for fear one of them 
shouldn’t be straight. 

Having dressed, I feel myself able to go down 
to the gymnasium. It is the first time since I 
came to Beech-Wold that I think of attempting 
this feat. The gymnasium is a long, high, 
well-ventilated structure, cut into rooms 
equal in length but very unequal in breadth by 
a partition passing from end to end, parallel 
with the longest sides of the building. One of 
feet wide—is 
apportioned to the twin bowling-alleys of the 
establishment, which lie side by side, made of 
selected yellow-pine strips laid on the narrow 
|edge, smooth as a looking-glass, level as fluid 
at rest, straight as the course of conscious recti- 
|tude. The other room—sixty feet wide by nine- 
ty-eight long—has an elastic oak floor, between 
| which and the earth is a layer of water-proof 
| cement a foot thick, as a concession to the claims 
| of people with lungs. Above this floor is strown 
| as great a depth of dry tan-bark—deprived of its 
| tannin by a complicated chemical process of 
Dr. Medlicott’s, that its odor may not interfere 
| with the operation of homeopathic medicines. I 
| have also heard that he subjected the boards that 
| form the ten-pin alley floors to tke same process 
| for the extraction of the turpentine. This lat- 
ter room contains all the usual paraphernalia 
of such a place. Horses of leather—padded 
wood—masts to climb, bars to spit yourself on 
|like a turkey trussed for roasting, weights to 
lift, dumb-bells to ring, teeters to jump on, 
rings to swing by, ropes to go up, ropes to come 
| down, ropes with the end strapped to the floor, 
ropes with the end swaying loose, ropes without 
end. 


ar **Oh dear me! 


Ye cheer me sowl! as ye can 


Let me 


being over, one by one 


slats the remainder, 


two 


these rooms—about twenty-five 
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My Dublin Michael brings me down to this 
latter room. I prefer it to the bowling-alley, 
as the very thought of seeing all those balls roll- 
ing carries a sympathetic bouleversement to my 
pulpose brain. There are a few arm-chairs near 
the door for visitors—I sit down in the nearest 
of them. 

‘¢ Shall I,” queries Michael, ‘‘ be afther help- 
ing ye to lay hould o’ one o’ thim rings ?” 

‘*‘ At the risk of forfeiting my next cast-off vest 
let not the abhorrent idea be mentioned !”’ 

‘* And isn’t there nothing ye'd like to be 
doing ?” 

*“*To use your own sweet tongue, Michael, 
divil a thing. It’s as much as I can do to se 
any thing done.” 

** Bedad,” returns Michael, kindly taking on 
himself the onus of the conversation—‘‘ Bedad, 
and if it’s comparin’ meself to a gintleman I'd 
be, your honor reminds me, in that regard just, 
of what I was in me tinder years. Whin 1 was 
a broth o’ a gossoon, I wint away one fine July 
mornin’ with me father an’ the lave me 
brothers—an¢ it was afther diggin’ toorf that 
we were. The ouldh gintleman, rist his sowl! 
for his toes touch the roots o’ the shamrock— 
had got a little spade for me—a fork jist—-to 
take out the bogs with; and bein’ he was very 
proud o’ me, he set me to work on his right 
hand, between himself an’ me brother Tim. 
Would ye belave it, Sir, we hadn’t been workin’ 
above fifteen minutes before the sweat poured 
down my forehead I thought me breath was 
lavin’ me. So I stopped work, a minute jist, 
and leaned on the handle o’ me fork. ‘* What's 
the matter ?’ says me father, ‘ what's the matter 
with ye, little Mike?’ ‘ Work away, that’s a mon, 
ye dirthy baste ye!’ says Tim alannah. ‘ And 
it’s not another sthroke I'll do to-day,’ says I. 
‘If it’s alone I was, I could dig bog with any 
spalpeen in all the blissed kingdom o’ Leinster, 
and not rist for a bite o’a pratie or a sup o’ 
buttermilk till sundown ; but with seein’ Pap on 
one hand, and Tim on the other, and all the 
lave o’ ye’s fornent me, and ivery one ye’s all 
puttin’ in to brenk yer backs, I'm so tired that 
I can't do another sthroke meseif.’ And it’s 
lazy they called me, the beggars!” concluded 
Michael, with a most wronged expression of 
countenance. ‘‘ Don’t tire yerself, me darlint,” 
added he, by way of improvement, “ with look- 
in’ at thim gintlemen with the dyspepsia a turn- 
in’ themselves inside out on the big powls. Look 
the other way, and be me sowl ye'll see some- 
thin’ a dale prettier!” This last was in whis- 
per. I turned in the direction Michael indi- 
cated, and half started, so weak was I, to per- 
ceive Helen Talfourd, who had come noiseless- | 
ly in at the door from the bowling-alley, and | 
stood looking at the introverting dyspeptic gen- 
tlemen aforesaid, with a mingled girlish pleasure 
and terror. 

“And now, Misther Remy, it’s lavin’ ye I 
must be, though it breaks the heart of me,” 
continued Michael. ‘For there’s No. 32 as 
must take exercise regularly, or gits the apple- 
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plexy—and afther I walk him up and down a 
bit I'll be wheeling one sore leg and two lam 
backs down to the cowld sulphur—besid $261 
have his hair combed before dinner. jist as soo) 
as he gets out of pack. So good luc k to ye, ; 
I'll be back between times to bring ye ) 
house again—in a quarter of an ; 
sit still and rist yer eyes where I 
With which my attendant gave 
a souvenir of salt-water hitch, 
leaving me solus. 


l 








uy 
t 


hour jist. § 


> tO the 


showed ye.” 
his pantaloons 
and departed, 


I don’t know why a very feeble man is ge 
ally so bashful, or why I was so in particular, 
But certain it is that the emotion of sitting alone 
in the presence of a very lovely young girl, | 
neath the impending risk of being looked at by 
her at any moment, was very painful to me. J] 
suppose that the reason any man is not bashful 
in the presence of woman-beauty, grace, and 


wit will give the best clew to the reason w] 
some men are so. 


He who feels his superiority 
over the woman he talks to, or his equality with 
her, is at ease. He may be an ass, but, 1 
knowing it, is comfortable. And I 
so helpless, that any resolute girl could hay 
given me a good whipping were she so minded 
—could not help feeling that I might be an ob- 
ject of disrespect to this very estimable young 
lady. 


» , 
SO Weak, 


It is very hard for a man to become accus- 
tomed to the truth that a woman may regard 
him with veneration for other qualities than 
physical prowess. The old Eellenie vis works 
in our modern veins, and even the man who can 
write poetry like Homer loves to offer his lady- 
love an arm with the biceps of an Achilles in it. 

I think, therefore, that I must have percepti- 
bly biushed when the noise made by my volatile 
Dublin Irishman in shutting the door behind 
him drew Miss Talfourd’s eyes full upon my face. 
And, as a matter of course, the moment that she 
saw me blush she herself took fresh courage, and 
felt as little embarrassment in approaching me 
as she would a large sweetmeats-eating boy whom 
her brother had brought home from school to 
spend the Christmas holidays. The conscious- 
ness that this is the manner of women ; that the 
little cowards never run when they see their law- 
ful masculine prey is scared; that I was regard- 
ed with commiseration, allowance, and not a 
shade of timidity by this very pretty girl—all in- 
creased the agony of my situation. I blushed 
more and more as she drew near. I was never 
so thoroughly at a disadvantage in my life. She 
sat down beside me with a manner of the most 
unflattering sisterly solicitude, and said, 

‘*How do you do now, Sir? This is the first 
time I have had the opportunity of asking per- 
sonally since you were able to leave your room. 
Poor Mr. Remy!” 

I was almost provoked enough to be consist- 
ent with the réle of the bashful hobbadehoy I 
seemed, and say, in a sulky tone, ‘‘I ain’t poor 
Mr. Remy! poor yourse/f!” but I governed my 
evil disposition, and replied that I was as well 
as could be expected, thank Miss Talfourd. 
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Helen. ‘‘ You have been very, very ill; and 
I don’t know now but it’s cruel to talk to you, 
weak as you must be. But don’t feel as if you 
must keep up a conversation. I only happened 
to think that perhaps there was something that 
some of the ladies might do to make it agreea 
ble for you—read to you out ¢ f some pk asant 

ok, for instance—something that wouldn't tax 
your mind too much to follow it, like a simple 
ste ry or a poem.” 

I. **Oh, you’re very, very kind indeed. I 
should like the idea very much, as soon as I am 

ble to come down into the parlor and lie on the 

fa for any length of time. You are very kind 

sd, very !” 

Helen. **Oh, don’t give me more than my 
share of the praise. It’s nothing more than the 
ladies that can read—the ones without throats, I 
mean—do for a number of the feebler gentle- 
men. The Senator and the musical gentleman 
have to let them read to them three or four times 
a day. So, you see, my good intention is a 
pretty small quotient after all. I'm a kind of 

what do you call it?—a delegate from the 
rest, to know whether it would be pleasant to 
you.” 

I reply (with the pleasing emotion natural 
enough to be felt by a man upon learning that a 
given woman-kindness is nothing particular to 
himself, but only just what is done to a dozen 
others), ** Very well. ‘Thank the ladies for me. 
When you are ready to read I shall be ready to 
be read to.” 

Alliteration has its effect upon the gentler 
sex; like punning—which always reaches them 
by the express, while humor, if ever, by the lug- 
rage-train—it seems to them a much greater 
feat of conversation than it really is. So that 
Helen Talfourd looked up into my face after I 
had uttered the last sentence with an expression 
akin to curiosity whether I was really such a 
weak brother after all. This feeling in her was 
probably heightened by the dignified brevity 
with which I spoke—necessarily from being ay- 
eraged with a dozen other cripples. I began to 
think I was getting a little the vantage-ground, 
aud continued : 

“You are right, perhaps, in distributing this 
kindness among so many other people. You 
can well afford to do so. I shall never forget to 
whom I owe it that I ever again hear kindly 
voices, reading or speaking. 

Helen. ** Ah! that Doctor Susan! That 
noble woman! I do believe that if it hadn't 
been for her, Mr. Remy, you would have died. 
Doctor Medlicott, so I hear from him himself, 
has lost cases of typhus fever that were not as 
critical as yours. Do you know what she made 
me think of? A pilot! Just such a one as I 
think it must take to go round some of those 
stormy capes—double them, my father used to 
eall it. He was acaptain. And Doctor Susan 
stood with her hand on your pulse as if it were 
the rudder of your life she were holding! Her 
eye had such a far-piercing look, night after 
night, as she watched you, that I could almost 


see curling, frothy tongues of 
through a gray pelting, slanting rain 
her—and expectation grew sometimes : 
y painful as we seemed just going to 
‘Breakers on the lee bow! Nine fathom, 


athom, four’—and the crunch of a_ bow 
ick rocks while the whole ship sho 
to main-truck! it it 
‘red straight 
questions. Oh, 
Remy! Just think 
able not o1 ly to comfort sick p 
words and soft hands, as so many 


most of the good ones am« 
to do—but to carry them boldly hrough the 
roughest or the subtlest dangers and bring them 
out safe d well—or as near 

patient skill and science! h 

man would worship Doctor Susan—if I were a 
man I would, I am sure!” 

I ** Perhaps.” 

Helen. **How, Mr. Remy? Why ‘ 
I. ***In joining contrasts lieth 

ight.’ If you were a man you would probably 


have all that practical skill, experience, scien 


in so increased a proportion as to make up for 


not having the patience quite as larg ; 
were a woman. Or if you hadn't you would 
think you had. ‘That amounts to the é 
thing for our purpose. Wherefore you would 
seek to mate yourself with tenderness, sensitive- 
ness, delicate qualities, more exquisite in detail 
than grand in tout ensemb/e of allkinds. I think 
very likely Doctor Susan is saying, ‘I should 
think any man would worship Miss Talfourd. If 
I were a man I would, I am sure.’ And Doc 
tor Susan, I think, is of a nature better calculated 
to know what men would feel than most wo 
men.” 

I hope that the very subtle compliment con- 
tained in the last remark did not seem to be a 
mighty effort on my part. But, be it so or no, 
Miss Talfourd colored just perceptibly « l, 
looked at me with a half puzzled expression for 
one silent moment, and then said, 

‘*You ought not to be taxing yourself so 
much, weak as you are. Forgive me for hav- 
ing talked and kept you talking so long.” At 
the same time she rose to leave the gymnasium. 
With the instinct of gentlemanly courtesy, which 
even the selfishness and weakness of wearying 
fever had not quite killed, I also arose, and lan- 
guidly buttoned my loose coat in preparation to 
see her to the house. My tottering knees re- 
minded me how little of the preux chevalier was 
left in my body, however it might be with my 
soul. 

‘*T wonder where that Paddy of mine has 
spirited himself away to,” said I, in a ton 
meant to be ludibrious, but really on the other 
hand somewhat lugubrious instead. It was so 
mortifying to see one’s self reduced to a mere 
hand-car arrangement on the railroad of this 
life. Irishman atthe crank: result, propulsion 
Hibernian absent: consequence, inertia. 

With a compassionate and modest, but as be- 
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fore by no means timid sisterliness, Helen Tal- 
fourd said to me, 

‘*T am strong, may I offer you my arm to 
lean upon, Mr. Remy? ‘That is, if you would 
like to go up to the house now.” And the 
young girl looked at me with a frank eye full of 
kind pity, which not even the basest slave of 
mere etiquette would have dared to call unwo- 
manly boldness. With equal frankness I took 
the arm which she bent to receive my hand, 
thanking her, as seemed best, entirely as if it 
were a matter of course, and trying to lean as 
lightly as possible upon its delicate soft curve. 

As I have said, it was only a very few steps 
from the gymnasium to the house; but it was 
my first effort to-day, and I felt quite faint. 
The talk in the bath-room had tired me. Dress- 
ing had tired me. Finally, the walk to the 
gymnasium and the hard seat there, as well as 
the conversation with Miss Talfourd and its ac- 
companying excitement, had finished the busi- 
ness for me. I could not help taking a great 
deal of support from my fair substitute for the 
Irishman. She looked around at me with some 
concern and asked, ‘Dear me! Do you feel 
very faint, Mr. Remy ?” at the same time brac- 
ing herself to be more assistance to me. 

**No, not very,” I replied, in a tone that car- 
ried the denial of the words. At the same time 
I beheld, about twenty rods in front of us, past 
the house, and in the large court-yard that ex- 
tended on each side of it and beyond, a sight 
which might have made a sicker man than I 
provoked, and one not quite so sick demonstra- 
tive of that emotion. 

There was my big Dublin Irishman—who was 
certainly coming back within the next quarter 
of an hour—amusing himself as unconcernedly | 
as if there had been no such person in the world 
as Paul Remy, Esquire—nothing, in fine, con- 
nected with that person save an elegant sinecure 
held by Mr. Michael Dobry, and paying a hand- | 
some income in small change, second-hand coats, | 
vests, and so forth. 

He and another of the water-cure servants 
were extemporizing a dog-fight. Michael’s ani- | 
mal was Tobin, the fiercest and ugliest of all the 
bull-dog kind, and usually kept tightly chained | 
at the stable, which it was his duty towatch when | 
the hostlers were not attending to their business. | 
The other servant had procured a mangy and 
melancholy-tailed cur, of some nameless hybrid | 
species, whose great virtue was discretion, and 
who was preserving an armed neutrality on his 
own basis in spite of all the efforts of both men 
to awake his soul to victory. This creature— | 
addressed as Podge—would doubtless have run 
away but that his backer held his collar firmly. 
Tobin, on the other hand, seemed to possess in- 
ternal rage enough to have devoured his antago- 
nist at one mouthful, had not Michael restrained 
him in a similar way. I did not like the dog’s 
look. That foolish Dublin had fevered him by 
hissing him on and then drawing him back, un- 
til his eyes glowed with a white light from 





| against came. 








which all dog-reason had departed, and the snowy 
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strings of slaver hung dangling from the serrated 
edges of his lips in a very ugly manner. And 
like a man who is at his highest pitch of anger 
he did not give tongue at all, but every now and 
then uttered a short spasmodic “ ugh!” which 
expressed the tug it gave him to hold his mad 
heart in. He had what the prize-fighters cal] 
“business” in his eye at this moment, and I 
prayed Heaven silently that the fool who held 
him might not let him go. 

Helen Talfourd caught sight of the group at 
the same time with myself, and cried out, in un- 
disguised terror, 

**Oh, look at those dreadful men! 
making the dogs fight!” 

** Yes, the rascals! Michael, what are you 
doing there, Sir? How dare you!” ; 

**Oh, don’t speak to him—don’t speak to him, 
Mr. Remy—it always makes men worse! Let's 
hurry into the house as fast as we can go.” 

When I called to Michael the backer of the 
dubious dog slunk away. Podge followed him, 
with an appearance caricaturing his master’s— 
tail slowed and ears close. But Michael, with 
all the matchless effrontery for which he was cele- 
brated, and to show that he was not all taken 
aback at being caught in those mere amiable 
weaknesses of lying and idling, turned square 


They are 


around toward Helen Talfourd and myself, To- 


bin in front of him, and addressed us familiarly 
with, 

** An’ isn’t this yer quiet, dacent little darlint 
to be a pet for a family o’ childer ?” 

And just then the catastrophe I had prayed 
He was too saucy. His over- 
impudence made his hold on the dog’s collar- 
strap too loose—it slipped, and almost before 
Miss Talfourd and I could realize what had hap- 
pened, the raving beast was rushing straight at 
us, thinking that we were the victims indicated 
by the facing us of the fool that had held him! 

I felt all the old strength that I ever had pos- 
sessed coming back to me, in an instant. I felt 
also at an advantage from my mind having been 
cleared by the typhus. I drew my arm out of 
Miss Talfourd’s, and whirled her around behind 
me. ‘Hold tight to my waist,” said I. She 
obeyed, clinging there cold, white, and motion- 
less as death. All this might have taken two 
seconds. One more was occupied with this 
thought and its resulting action. The dog, I 
considered, will spring at the foremost object 
which looks menacing. If I hold out my fist 
and shake it quickly up and down he will make 
for that on his first leap. I advanced my right 
foot a trifling distance, leaned down a little, 
and began brandishing my right fist, as per pro- 
gramme. Helen Talfourd never uttered a cry 
or hampered me but just clung as I told her, 
giving me the free use of my arms and bending 
over with my inclination while my body covered 
her. 

The next moment and the dog, as expected, 
made a mad plunge at my fist. I was steady 
and cool of nerve as I had ever been in a ball- 
room. I let his jaws come down toward my 
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knackles for what seemed in that strange cool- 
ness quite a perceptible extent of time. And 
then, quick as lightning, dodged my fist under 
his throat, knocked up his chin, and had him by 
the collar. 

‘‘ Miss Talfourd,” said I, ‘‘ you are perfectly 
safe now; you can let go of me and go into the 
house without the slightest danger.” 

Miss Talfourd loosed her hold, but did not go 
into the house. Silent and trembling, she stood 
gazing at me, as if she saw a strange, different, 
unusual, and not on the average contemptible 
or pitiable Paul Remy in a dream. Meanwhile 
I pressed the villainous Tobin’s head upon the 
sod, put my left hand as firmly into his collar 
as my right was, withdrew that latter, and with 
it fumbled in my waistcoat-pocket for my knife. 
Finding that weapon, I opened the stoutest blade 
with my teeth, and made ready to put all panta- 
loons, weak nerves, and every other frailty what- 
soever, out of danger from Tobin forever more. 
One quick, resolute gash across the throat would 
have effected it; and I hated the vile beast 
enough not to have the slightest compunctions. 

But Helen Talfourd saved him. Laying her 
hand pleadingly on my arm, she spoke for the 
first time: 

‘* Please wait one minute, Mr. Remy; don’t 
kill the dog, please.” 

‘*T will not kill him if you ask his life; but 
he is a very dangerous animal indeed, and may 
kill somebody yet. It would look like boasting 
for us to say that but for our coolness he would 
have killed us to day; but I don’t know that the 
truth is any otherwise.” Ps 

Helen. ‘Oh, thank you! Give him to Mi- 
chael—-if it’s necessary let some of the men kill 
him—but I can’t bear to see you do it.” 

I. **Yes, you pity my poor weak nerves, I 
suppose.” 

Helen. “No, that’s not it at all! But the! 
man that could save us from Tobin, as you did, 
can afford to spare him when he’s conquered. 
It looks consistent not to kill him; it seems like 
the rest of a brave, noble character. Oh, do 
you understand me?” 

And Helen once more realized her enthusi- | 
asm and became silent, her cheeks wearing a | 
most maidenly rose-color. Michael at that mo- | 
ment came up tome. ‘Take the dog,” I said, | 
faintly ; and then, the moment I saw the Irish- 
man’s stout hand knit into Tobin’s collar, my | 
own clutch relaxed; the horizon courtesied back- | 
ward; Helen Talfourd, earth, sky, all created 
things, flickered up and down, and then went 
out. ‘* Dead away!” said Michael; but I did | 
not hear it. 


as soon as possible by saying that I neither died 
nor experienced any serious pull-back from the 
effect of my excitement. 

The affair with the dog I believe to have been 
providential physically as well as spiritually. 
My very proud and sensitive nature could never 
have brooked being pitied by any woman whose 
opinion was worth a straw, with that gently con- 
temptuous pity which I saw, or seemed to see, 
accorded to me when I first returned to con- 
sciousness. Had I continued to be regarded in 
that way I believe my recovery would have been 
much retarded, if not entirely prevented, by 
sheer mental depression. On my return the 
second time into the world of conscious life I 
found altogether a different reception. Not as 
the captive, led in the rear of Dr. Susan, and 
swelling the procession of a hydropathic victory, 
did I return, but myself the hero of the ovation, 
marching in the van. 

No man could have desired a more delicious 
far niente than I was fairly forced into by the 
new-sprung host of my lady-admirers at Beech- 
Wold. The dog-story—told by Helen Talfourd 
with all that eloquence which flowed from her 
large bumps of language and veneration—raised 
up for me, by the time that camphor and rub- 
bing had brought me to, a host of devotees whom 
Guadama the Elephant-Headed might have en- 
vied. They set me upon cushions; they bathed 
my brow with every scent which Lubin knows, 
or the toilet of civilization possesses, each good 
and worshipful woman bringing from her treas- 
ury the liquid incense which was her favorite, 


| to pour it out lavishly upon my locks. There 


was contention to settle who should hold the 
vinaigrette under my nose; fifty sweet voices 
asked at once only to be told what to do, and it 
should be done instantly 

Omnes. ** How are you now?” ‘* How do 
you feel?” ‘Are youbetter?” ‘Can Ido any 
thing for you?” ‘*Sha’n’t I ghimt the blinds?” 
‘¢Sha’n’t I open the blinds?” Sha’n’t I put 
the sash down?” ‘‘Sha’n’t I throw the sash 
up?” ‘Shall I go for Doctor Laurence ?” 
‘*Wouldn’t you like to have us read to you?” 
**Wouldn’t you like to have all this noise 
stopped ?” 

**T thank you all very much. I’m better— 
very well indeed—a little weak, that’s all. Please 
give me a glass of water.” 

At this request there was almost a simultane- 
ous rush of every body to the door. In a body 
they were all going out to the spring to get me 
fifty tumblers-full. But at the door they met 
an obstruction. For as they opened it, or rath- 


| er as it was opened upon them, lo! Helen Tal- 


| fourd bearing in her hand that for which they 


Iv.—IN WHICH THE REMY STOCK GOES UP. 


I am not going to dishearten you, good read- 
er, by taking you through a relapse. One good | 
course of fever is enough to test the fidelity of 
any man’s admirers, and I am not selfish enough | 
to carry you through another. At the end of | 
the last chapter I had fainted—and that was, of 


course, a painful shock to you. I relieve you | 


were in quest. And behind her towered the tall 
form of Dr.Susan. The ladies all hovered back 
to the spot where Ilay. Helen Talfourd put the 
water to my lips—a dozen hands raised my head 
up on the cushion—I drank—was refreshed— 
and then, in a stately and commanding tone: 
Dr. Susan. “Tt is better that Mr. Remy should 
have quiet now. If he does not this excitement 
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will do him great ill. Mrs. Hall, you are hurt- 
ing yourself by overmuch exertion; your con- 
gestion will return unless you go and lie down. 
Miss Pritchard, even in kindness the voice of a 
laryngitis patient should not be raised so high. 
The dinner-bell will ring in twenty minutes, 
and I suppose you would all prefer to be ready. 
I will do all that is necessary for Mr. Remy, 
with the assistance of the servants.” 

I should have felt somewhat nettled, I own, 
at the imperative manner of Doctor Susan had 
she been addressing herself to me, and it was 
evident that a few of the more positive spirits 
among the ladies very little relished the style in 
which they were spoken to, but so accustomed 
do water-cure patients get to being ordered about 
as if they were children, and so stultifying upon 
many constitutions is the effect of so much wa- 
ter application, that very little resistance is ever 
made to commands spoken in a firm tone; and 
in the present instance the ladies one by one 
dropped away from my side and out of the door, 
leaving me alone on the settee in the office with 
Dr. Susan. I was provoked—though both re- 
serve and sickness prevented me from showing 
it—at the way she had broken up my ovation, and 
offered no remark of any kind. Doctor Susan 
broke the silence in a voice so unlike her usual 
tone that I opened my eyes, which had been 
quietly shut, with astonishment. In the most 
musically gentle, womanly tone she said to me: 

‘*Ah, my obstinate patient! Is it for this 
that I have nursed you up from the bed of death 
—that I have watched you day and night for two 
weeks—that you should go off and get into dog- 
fights the moment you can leave your room ?” 
So speaking, she put out her hand half-timidly, 
half-boldly, and caressingly taking my own wan 
fingers into it, she looked with a playful rebuke 
out of her great, strange blue-grayeyes. I ceased 
to be provoked at her for some reason or other. 

Still holdingemy hand in hers, with the one 
at liberty she stt@ked away my essence-dampen- 
ed hair from my forchead—not with a graceful 
ease, as if she had often done so before and 
were accomplished at it by use, but with a ten- 
der unreadiness which was far more fascinating, 
because it seemed to say, ‘‘ These fingers are not 
so kind every day.” And I recollect saying to 
myself, ‘* I wonder whether she ever does this 
for Rev. Sylverie Beames. He says she’s a 
blessed woman !” 

** Bah!” said Doctor Susan, wiping her fin- 
gers on her pocket handkerchief with a slight 
shrug of the shoulders—‘‘ how these women do 
deluge themselves and other people with out- 
landish smells! What is all this they've been 
sticking on your head?” 

I informed Doctor Susan that if she was able 
to track the individuality of an odor through all 
the labyrinth of bergamot, rose, musk, jargo- 
nelle, and fifty other named and nameless things 
combined, I would christen it for her when she 
brought it out at the other end. ‘Till then I 
begged to be excused. 

She seemed to think that her exclamation and 





question had given offense—though there was no 
pique meant in my answer—and directly she he. 
gan combing back my locks with her fingers 
again, all the more tenderly than before. 

The effect of Doctor Susan on me was very re- 
markable. I can not tell, at this distance fr m 
the circumstances, whether it was because I \ 
very weak, or would have felt so in any condition 
physically, but I lay perfectly passive to her look 
and touch, and felt unutterable things in havi: 
her gaze atme. Had it been possible for her t 
be that terrible perversion of God’s gift of 
manhood—a flirt—she would have been a ye: 
dangerous one; but she did not err either oy 
the side of vengeful retaliation upon virile in- 
constancy or petty-minded good-for-nothingness, 
one of which is necessary before a woman can 
be the sinner or the fool which a flirt is. 

No, even on the settee with my weak hand 
grasped in her nervous, life-throbbing one—with 
her earnest look holding mine with what seemed 
a grasp as tangible, I did not change the opinion 
I have elsewhere expressed that she was not 
beautiful. An enslaving power, not a beauty, 
was that which she possessed; but for the time 
being, man as I was, she possessed me utterly. 
I think it must have been only because I was 
very feeble—for women seemed to own her sway 
almost equally with myself—and probably her 
influence over me increased with the resem- 
blance of my physical condition to that of wo- 
manly weakness. And I sometimes have a great 
mind to believe of her, as of all the few such 
women that there be, that she was a masculine 
soul—run by a freak into the feminine mould— 
and that when she dies she will become a strong- 
winged man-angel, not a golden-voiced woman 
one—finding at last her right place in the array 
of Being. 

As she stroked my forehead she kept up that 
low, Zauberflite music of her voice. 

Dr. Susan. “1 scold you for having tired 
yourself out, to be sure; but don’t take that to 
heart. You are brave enough to bear a little 
scolding.” 

J. *“ Braver men than I have run away from 
scolding women. We others, the brave ones, 
are very much afraid of you, considering how 
we call you the weaker sex.” 

Dr. Susan. ‘Well, I must try and not be 
very terrible, considering how much I owe you 
for saving the life of my friend, little Helen. 
You did bravely, Mr. Remy! Only don’t fight 
dogs every day, but keep out of their reach till 
you get strong enough to—run away from them. 
And now I must give you your medicine. Here, 
take these six pellets of veratrum; and—are you 
going into the dining-room with the rest? Ah, 
indeed! It is your first meal down stairs then. 
Are you sure you feel strong enough—perfectly 
sure? Well, I will send you a bowl of mutton 
broth from my end of the table then. There 
goes the bell ; excuse me, as I have to visit Mrs. 
Burnie before dinner. I'll send a servant to 
you. Be careful—don’t over-talk or over-listen 


” 


—and, for the present, good-morning! 





SIR GUY OF BRITTANY. 





—_—_— 


ly as if it had been a child's, arose with a calm, 
professional dignity, and strode out of the room 
like an Amazon queen. 

Michael came to take me to dinner. 
‘* Michael !” 

““Yis, yer honor!” 
villain. 

‘« There was once a man—” 

‘¢ And was there, sure?” 

‘Hold your tongue till I say ‘Speak.’ There 
was, as I began to tell you, once a man. He 
had a dreadful habit of swearing. This used to 
amuse the bad boys in the neighborhood very 
much indeed—” 

‘** Bad loock to the nagers! and thim knowin’ 
ijt wasn't good for his sowl!”’ 

‘* Keep still, beast! These bad boys one day 
thought it would be great fun to hear him rip 
out all sorts of strange, original oaths. 
he was driving up a long hill, with a heavy load 
of ashes behind him—” 

‘* And was his ould woman afther makin’ 


soap ? 


Said I, 


promptly returned the 


So, as 


Oh, I suppose so—av coorse.” 

“Never mind what it was for. The wicked 
boys stole behind his wagon and quietly drew 
the tail-board out.” 


So saying, she laid my hand down as tender- | 
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‘* Divil fly away wid thim! An’ how could 
they tell but it might have spilt ?” 

“It did spill, you goose ! It dribbled out 
slowly all the way up hill, and the boys followed 
behind—at safe distance. When the man who 
had the bad habit of swearing came to the top of 
the hill, he looked around of a sudden and saw 
an empty wagon, with a trail of ashes about 
half a mile long behind it. Then the boys said 
it was coming, and cocked their ears up for it 
What do ye think it was he did say ?” 

‘Tare an’ ages! Hivin only knows, me- 

self doesn’t.” 

‘*He looked first at the wagon, then at the 
streak of ashes, then at the bad boys. Finally, 
says he, very solemnly, ‘ Boys, I can’t do justice 

| to that. Get up, Dobbin! I dk 
you this morning. Do understand the 
reason why ?” 

** Be all that’s howly, Misther Remy, an’ it’s 
not me that was to blame! but it was all that 
blaguard new carriage-grease that got onto the 
sthrap, and made it slip jist. If ye don’t be- 
lave me, ye can—” 

Never mind—don’t let it happen again ; or 
I may do justice toitthattime. You may help 
| me in to dinner.” 


swear at 


mt 


you 


SIR GUY OF BRITTANY. 


A MEDIEVAL STUDY. 


“ IFT the helmet from my brows; 


4 I scarce can breathe in this steel house— 
I scarce can breathe, who, but a brief while since, 


Clove to the midriff the most valiant prince 
And basest Englishman that ever went 


Singing, heart-sure, to tournament. 

Raise me a little, ye good knights. I bleed! 
Raise me, and listen: at my sorest need 

I think of Lady Lillian. 
Swear that thou tell her: tell her I have slain 
Cuthbert of Avalon and half his train— 


By this cross 


Sir John Bonne Lance and Montague le Grosse. 


‘Tt does me please to see him lying there, 
With his white favors trampled in the dust. 
His plume no more shall take the morning air: 
In his old tower shall his armor rust. 
And though worms eat me, I am great this day, 
In that I slew him in such knightly way: 
Cuthbert, who wrought the Lady Agnes wrong, 
My sister, in the happy summers fled. 
Oh, I have watched, and watched, and waited long— 
And now the dead hath gone to wed the dead! 


‘‘T came upon him in this little wood— 
Him and four stalwart men-at-arms. The blood 
Leapt to my heart with joy when I did see 
The hateful shield that bears the fleur-de-lis, 
Vor. XXVITI.—No. 159.—Z 
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And the gold Scorpion writhing on his crest ; 

And straight I rode at him and his four men, 
Striking as if my single arm were ten; 

And two went flying, dastards! to the west, 

And two will never couch a spear again; 

No more shall I! There stood we, helm to helm, 
Alone, save the red oriole swinging from yon elm 
Looked down on us. Then mad Prince Cuthbert hurled 
His spikéd mace at me: right sure it came, 

And all the vivid colors of the world 

Danced in my helmet: like a purple flame 

I saw his sword flash, saw the Scorpion writhe, 
Accursed, in the sunshine, fierce and lithe— 

There seemed a thousand scorpions, by this cross !— 
As he bore down on me in his wild wrath, 

Beating a fire from out the very moss. 

Jesu! he came; but I blocked not his path, 

But spurred aside, and, as he passed me, smote 
Down through the Scorpion, through his lying throat. 


‘“What else I know not. Presently I knew 
The sky stretched over me, serene and blue, 
And then ye came. But I am hurt to death. 
Yet great at heart; for I am that Sir Guy 
Who ever lightly held this mortal breath 
In a just service. Certes, all must die— 

This one to-day, and that to-morrow. Though 
I fain would see the almond-blossoms blow 
About the marble palace where she dwells, 
And Lillian, with her stately damosels, 
Walking the leafy Pleasaunce—not the less 
Do I deem death a special happiness. 


‘‘There’s an old church in Brittany, wherein 
I used to lounge among the carven aisles; 
There knights in marble, white and without sin, 
Take great content. A Saint Cecilia smiles 
From a vast painted window, and the blooms 
Of painted roses fall on those still tombs, 
And shadowy lilies. Nothing evil comes 
Into that place. Whoever lieth there 
Is shut from heartache. Even the sweet moan 
Of the sad organ brings no sense of care 
To those most tranquil sleepers lapped in stone. 
And oft I longed to lay me down and rest, 
My hands, like theirs, laid cross-wise on my breast, 
But dared not, seeing Cuthbert still unslain. 
This day my shield is washed of its foul stain; 
And oh! good knights, when I nor speak nor move, 
Bear me unto that chapel, for God's love!” 


So spoke Sir Guy. When he nor moved nor spoke, 
They wrapped him decently in his long cloak, 
And bore him on their lances. 
To this day, 
In that old church, at Pentecost there come 
Young girls with violets, and sprays of bloom, 
And solemn cypress-leaf, to dress the tomb 
And statue of Sir Guy of Brittany. 
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“MY HEART AND I.” 


SHIVERED in the November breeze. Not 
| because I walked in a desolate garden, and 
the last autumnal leaves, wearing sunset hues 
for the ending of their day of life, fell at my feet. 
Purple or dun, golden-flecked or rimmed with 
bronze, or with dripping crimson stains, I heeded 
them not as they skurried past. I felt a deeper 
chill than the bleak wind, because the hopes of 
years had fallen as thick in the blast, because 
there was no hearth by whose sacred household 
glow I had a place; no heart that came near 
enough my own to keep it from the cold. I 
was alone inthe world. No matter how. Per- 
haps my ship went down, snowy-sailed, treas- 
ure-freighted, in a tranced summer calm, shoaled 
on treacherous sands, or sucked into some swift- 
whirling vortex. Perhaps with creaking mast 
and strained timbers it fought against the assail- 
ing billows that crested a storm-tossed sea. 

Yet I was still bound to life by three invisible 
cords: a Memory, a Hope, and—shall I so dig- 
nify it ?—a Friendship—a boarding-school fervor 
merely. True, the fabric of such friendship is 
only good for summer using; the texture will 


not stand the wear and tear of life. Never | 


mind; gauze is pretty if not durable. So I 
read the pink-tinted sweet-scented note which I 
held in my hand over again, and dwelt on its 
tender expressions gratefully, though I thought 
at the close, ‘* This is not the kind of fire for a 


heart to warm itself withal.” But no matter | 


for that. Therein was an invitation, and that 
invitation I decided to accept. Of the friend 
who sent it and what came of it you shall hear 
anon 

Just at that time clouds darkened the na- 
tional horizon, and the mutterings of a far-off 
storm seemed to shake some hearts. But I did 
not heed that lowering sky, baleful with coming 
disaster. I had been too busy with my own 
struggles—too sore beset around to look away to 
any gathering tempest. So I started for the 
South with no fears of the solid mass of States 
being wrenched asunder by any power of earth, 
or air, or fiend below. 

Washington was as serene asever. No heav- 
ing in the heart of society betrayed the coming 
earthquake. The National flag gave its gay 
bunting to the breeze, with not a star dimmed 
or wandering from its place. All these seemed 


| whose roots were in water showed a strangely 
swollen and distorted base. There was an in- 
expressible desolation in the scene, which I did 
not lose till the town of Newbern dawned upon 
my vision. I had heard from my “affinity” of 
its overarching elms, its fragrant yellow jas- 
mine, its melodious mocking-birds, its two bright 
rivers which clasped it lovingly in their embrace, 
and various other delights, upon which Ala Rus- 
sell was accustomed to dilate to the great enjoy- 
ment of us Northerners. We may blush for it 
now, but it is certain that the uninitiated among 
us always looked toward the South with strange 
illusions, as though it were a new Arcadia. 

I, among others, had not been without a 
weakness concerning the chivalry ; and it was as 
much to satisfy a vague desire to enter that 
charmed life as to clasp my friend to my bosom 
that I accepted her kind invitation to spend the 
winter with her in Newbern. 

The Southerners have a way of showing love 
of State—they have no love of country—even in 
naming their children. So my friend rejoiced 
in the euphonious title of ‘‘ Alabama,” after her 
mother’s native State, shortened in the home dia- 
lect to ‘* Ala.” 

The family house of the Russells, I saw at the 
first glance, was large and old, with the air of 
respectability which houses acquire which have 
been handed down from father to son. Houses 
can announce as well as individuals, ‘‘ We are 
none of your upstarts ; we are not guilty of being 
new.” And so the Russell mansion proclaimed 
from every old timber, somewhat in need of 
paint, as most of the Newbern houses were, its 
claim to long descent. 
| Ala Russell stood at the door, and crushed 
| me with a most demonstrative greeting. I gath- 
ered up my energies and responded feebly, but 
to the best of my ability—at which she laughed 
| merrily. 
| Qh, what a frosty kiss!” she exclaimed, 
| **just like you cold, stiff Northerners. Never 

mind, we'll thaw you out here.” 
| It was two years since I had seen Ala Russell, 
| but she was still the same lively “ gushing thing” 
| as of old—kittenish in her buoyancy, playful in 
| her gambols, and I had never felt her claws. 
| Lest the reader should find the foregoing rather 
| mixed metaphor, I will say that she was a spark- 
| ling brunette, short of stature, with dark, yet 

bright complexion, chestnut hair, worn in heavy 


fixed and stable, though South Carolina was all | braids, full red lips, and languid hazel eyes. 
aglow with secession. I was going to North | She looked well that afternoon, in a fleecy cloud- 
Carolina, the staid, matronly, and discreet, who | like dress of snow-white lawn, lit up with vivid 
looked upon her neighbor's vagaries with the | scarlet velvet bows, and a little foam of lace at 
eye of distrust. | neck and wrist. . She led me up a broad stair- 

As I went farther South wie foliage grew | case to a pleasant front room, showing a bed 
tamer. The Tyrian dyes of the Northern forest | white as a snow-drift, easy-chairs, and a view of 
trees vanished and were replaced by the unfad-| the only available beauties—the elms and the 


ing pine. At first the stunted growth of an un- 
kindly soil; then the giant trees that suggest 
North Carolina staples—“ pitch, tar, and turpen- 
tine.” Sturdy giants they stood, scarred with 


water. The window was open, and a breeze like 
a breath of balm stole in. No frosty prophecy 
of winter was in that zephyr. 


She threw herself gracefully, though careless- 


many a wound, yet full of life. Then the ground | ly, upon a luxurious lounge by the window, and 
grew swampy, and the trunks of the old trees | talked in an idle, desultory manner, looking out 
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from time to time while I removed the dust 
and stain of travel, and changed my dress. 

“You had better let Cinder help you with 
that,” she said, as she noticed that I was per- 
forming toilet duties unassisted. 

**No, I thank you, I like to wait on myseif. 
What unfortunate has been blessed with that 
name ?” 

“*My maid. You saw that bright mulatto at 
the door, didn't you? Her name is Cinderel- 
la; but we call her Cinder as being shorter and 
more appropriate. There is a little glow about 
her sometimes too,” continued Ala, musingly. 
‘“T really believe she has thoughts of her own— 
and—and feelings, too, about things.” 

**How strange!” I replied, laughing; 
hope they are not black thoughts.” 

Ala did not answer, for just then her attention 
seemed fixed upon some object in the street. A 
quick eager spirit infused the large and liquid 


“eT 


eyes with new life—a roseate hue suffused her | 


olive cheek. 


**Who is it?” I said; ‘‘ you are looking at | 


your fate.” 

** Nonsense,” she answered, with a quick 
movement; ‘it was Hugh Carter.” 

It was my turn now to busy myself with some- | 


thing to avoid her glance lest her quick eye | 


should note a pallor or a tremor. It was my 
care now to make my face a blank which she | 
could not read. 

‘©You remember Hugh Carter?” she asked, | 
after a pause. 

** Oh, a little slim fellow, with a slight squint 
and fiery hair,” I said, with unworthy dissimu- 
lation. 

‘Horrors! Gretchen, you rave. 
ter is a splendid fellow.” 

My name is plain Margaret—-Margaret Leeds 
—but Ala, with a praiseworthy desire of using 
her limited knowledge of German, always called | 
me Gretchen. 

“‘Don’t you recollect? We used to meet | 
him at the Denvers, in Philadelphia; and he 
read poetry so well. Did you never see him aft- 
er I left?” 

Did I recollect? Pulses of my heart that | 
throbbed in tumultuous reply—waves of time | 
that rolled back over golden sands, leaving me 
listening to melodious words that made the mu- | 


Hugh Car- | 


| was sure. 
| be sorrow for his wife. 


| claimed Ala, with mock fervor. 
| happy when I think of those days and realize 





I saw no Mrs. Russell, so it might 
Frank, the only son, 
was away at college, and Ala, the only daugh- 
ter, still safe in the paternal nest. The Pater 
smiled benignly on me. I was Ala’s compan. 
ion, and might keep her out of mischief, which 
mischief was indiscriminate flirtation, as I soon 
discovered. Northern girls work off any super- 
fluous life and energy in teaching or in writing, 
Southern girls flirt. 

After tea we were left to ourselves. Mr. Rus. 
sell strayed up the street to talk over our coun- 
try’s prospects, and we talked over our own, 

**T am so glad to have you with me,” Ala said. 


| “°T like you better than the girls here: they are 


good enough, but tame and spiritless; no varie- 
ty about them. I always know beforehand what 
they will talk about, and I’ve seen all their new 
dresses. Now you say unexpected things.” 

‘* And how is it with the gentlemen—do you 
know them by heart, too?” I asked. “The 
noblest study of mankind is man, you know.” 

‘*T can’t say I have studied them,” said Ala, 
laughing; ‘‘they are not worth that. I have 
just skimmed them over, as we do with trashy 
novels, and find them weak in style and lacking 
in finish.” 

‘You are blasé,” I answered. 
new worlds to conquer.” 

‘Yes; Newbern is rather a small sphere for 
my capabilities. But it is better than it used to 
be. Oh, if you knew how dull it was before 
the railroad was built. The horrible stage ride 
toGoldsborough. No wonder people shunned us, 
It used to haunt me for days like a nightmare. 
Then you started in the grim gray morning, at 
two o’clock—think of that. Fearful was the 
crowding of three on a seat, when you couldn't 
choose your company. Slowly the horses dragged 
the weight along. Most fearful was the sole meal 
of the day at dirty little Kinston, where the bis- 


Qh! for 


| cuits were jaundiced with saleratus, and bits of 


fried bacon floated around like the fragments of 
a wreck in an ocean of fat. Oh, Kinston!” ex- 
**T ought to be 


that they will come ‘no more—no more—ah, 
never more to me.’” 

‘* Quoting Byron, eh ?” uttered a voice at the 
door. 





sic of my life—silvery moonlight flooding that | The hall door of the Russell domicile always 
night with an undying splendor! did I recol- | stood invitingly open, so that any straggler could 
lect? What was my Memory and my Hope if | walk in. These open doors are supposed to 
I did not ? | faintly shadow forth the open-hearted hospitality 
But I answered quietly, ‘‘Oh yes, I think I of the Southerners. 
recall him now.” The vagrant who claimed our attention at 
‘*T sha’n’t tell him what hard work I had to| that moment walked in with an easy, self-pos- 
recall him to your mind, because it wouldn’t | sessed air, as though he had been unanimously 
be flattering, you know,’’ said Ala, archly, as | voted the freedom of the house. ‘Tall and come- 
we went down stairs. | ly he appeared, with a careless but conscious ex- 
Mr. Russell was a bland and portly old gen-| pression. Crisp black locks crowned a smooth 
tleman, with courtly manners and snowy hair | high forehead, where no undue prominence be- 
lying in flossy little rings, like a child’s, over trayed intellectuality ; deep set, but large gray 
his head. Yet there were lines about his mouth | eyes; rather an obstinate looking nose; but a 
which had never been traced by time, I thought; | gentle mouth that spoke of sweet compliance ; a 
deep furrows made by a sharper, harder plow, I | mouth formed to utter kindly words, which per- 
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haps the heart did not fully feel. Of course I 
knew him at once, and of course I kept silence. 
Which did not Ala. 

“Oh, is that the way you steal in, Hugh 
Carter?” she said, with a petty scorn; ‘‘ what 
might you not have heard? I only wish you 
had overheard a remark I made about you a 
little while ago.” 

‘You are dying to tell me I am sure,” he an- 
swered ; ‘‘and in the mean time I shall pay my 
respects to Miss Leeds, which is the sole pur- 
pose of my visit this evening.” 
~ He walked toward me slowly, and I gathered 
my energies to meet him. All my heart flew to 
my lips to greet him as he came, but I put it 
down with a stern hand. The blood in my 
veins, at first a fiery torrent, turned to ice as I 
reached out a hand, which I am sure was mar- 
ble cold, to meet his warm grasp. My eye sought 
his face a moment. I saw no token there of 
fierce struggles, or the solemn vigils of a great 
grief—no lines inscribed upon that smooth monu- 
ment showed the grave of buried hopes. The 
grief was mine alone. 

The bars of conventionalism being laid down 
deftly between us, I took my place behind them 
in silence while Mr. Carter turned toward the 
sparkling Ala. 

‘Your servants are not on the alert for way- 
farers, I can tell you,” he said. ‘*‘ I saw Cinder 
in the garden looking much like a live coal, in 
her flaming red dress and yellow turban. She 
had a dusky follower, I am sure, and I think I 
heard something about ‘ Linkum’s ‘lection.’ I 
hope you both carry revolvers, for it might mean 
treason.” 

‘* Now, are you not ashamed to try and fright- 
en Gretchen on her arrival? As for me, you 
can’t effect any thing, you know. Don’t all our 
newspapers say that we have perfect confidence 
in our negroes and never bar our doors; and 
when did you hear of a newspaper that didn’t 
tell the truth? Now I know who the ebony 
beau is; it’s just Powis, father’s boy, that he 
hired out to Mr. Rutledge. He has run away. 
He always does. Every year, and often three 


or four times a year, Pow is sent to a new place 


—for there is nothing for him to do here. But 
he is as sure to come back as a bad penny.” 

‘¢ That is comforting,” answered Mr. Carter, 
with a smile. ‘‘ Nevertheless we don’t know 
what upturning, what fermentation is coming to 
pass.” 

** Now don't talk politics, I am going to sing,” 
said Ala, seating herself at the piano, and be- 
ginning, 

*“When swallows homeward fly.” 
She sang it well, but with little true feeling: 
there was execution but not inspiration about 
her style 

Hugh Carter stood near me all the time. 
Once he slightly turned and said, softly, 

** Margaret, you sang that once ?” 

I bowed. 

‘*Do you sing it any more?” 

** No more.” 
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I believe I saw more in that song than was 
really there. It awoke echoes in my heart more 
mournful than itself. I had sung it on the last 
evening I had spent with Hugh Carter, just be- 
fore I collected strength to take the fateful scis- 
sors in my puny hand and cut the cord that 
bound our future lives. How that evening 
shaped itself in memory now! It was at a 
party. Airy phantasms, in ‘‘ gloss of satin and 
glimmer of pearl,” flitted around us, yet we 
felt alone. With passionful voice I sang that 
song, uttering all my love safely in its wail, yet 
with a heart intent on a stern purpose, with the 
altar laid for the sacrifice and the fire kindled. 
lugh Carter thought of it too, and with some 
bitterness, as he had mayhap the right. He 
could not rest even on the same ground of 
memory with me, but turned smilingly to Ala 
to take his leave. Upon which she pouted with 
a pretty gracefulness, and with the air of one 
who had the right to be offended. I wondered 
as I looked. 

‘*So soon,” she murmured. 

Hugh looked uneasy. He evidently felt my 
presence a restraint. No one wants a dead Past 
resurrected when it has been once decently in- 
terred, to sit with its hideous skeleton form at 
the gay banquet of the Present. 

‘* And you go back to Wilmington next week, 
Hugh ?” said Ala, half questioning and half as a 
statement. 

“I'm afraid so,” answered the gentleman, 
listlessly. ‘I must settle down to work now. 
I have lounged this summer away in the most 
delightful style. What a pity Miss Leeds was 
not with us at Beaufort! Do you remember the 
languid mornings and the breezy evenings; the 
stone crabs of delicate flavor but colicky disposi- 
tion; the fascinating flounders, the bathing in 
the surf, and all the other delights? When 
will they come back ?” 

** Next summer,” said Ala, 

* Ah! who knows?” answered Hugh. ‘‘There 
are possibilities in the future which your lovely 
eyes can never fathom. God forbid that they 
should.” 

**So you’re in earnest about going back to 
work ?” 

‘*Yes; though, to quote an elegant sentiment 
of a Hibernian friend of mine, 

‘“*I'm not over-fond o' wurruk, 
It's the way with all the Bradys.'” 

‘* Why go, then?” Ala asked, with a glance 
which I did not understand. 

‘**Because—you know the nursery rhyme 
about idle hands; idle minds are as bad, I 
think.” 

‘* But you'll stay to Mrs. Gibson’s party ?” 

‘* Maybe, if you'll offer inducements.” 

‘*T will be there,” said Ala, with a regal air. 

‘Enough. I will be there then, in spite of 
all,” he exclaimed laughingly, as he bowed and 
left. 
| For a few days he came not, and when he did 

| call I kept out of the way. He sat with Ala a 
| long time, and I stole out of the house for a 








































































































































































































































































walk. Did he wait expectant of my entrance? 
I wondered; or was he happy with my friend 
while I was shut out of all his thoughts? Iwas 
glad that he was going to Wilmington, where I 
should be no more tortured by so many vain 
questionings, such weak repinings at what my 
conscience had required at my hands. 

Time passed, and still Mrs. Gibson’s party 
was in the future. The rumored cause of delay 
was that the chief part of the supper lay safe in 
a schooner that couldn't get over a sand-shoal. 
At last Christmas Eve was chosen. 

These festivities were by no means rare in 
Newbern, but this one commenced the season. 
Ala was overflowing with excitement about her 
dress and mine. She dreamed of laces; she 
talked ribbons and jewels. She lived, and 
moved, and had her being in a restless sea of 
silk, with foam of tulle or crépe. She endured 
agonies of doubt about a color; she tortured 
herself concerning the pattern of a sleeve; she 
almost went into a fit over a misfit. 

The evening came, Alabama subsided to a 
quiet flutter. Her dress was perfect, and she 
knew it. Her hair, glossy and smooth as a Span- 
ish nut, lay coiled in silky braids around her per- 
fect head. Her eyes were full of infinite con- 
tent as she looked in the glass. Excitement 
gave the coloring which the picture needed, in 
a faint tinge on her somewhat sallow cheek and 
a fuller crimson to her lips. I stood beside her 
like a pale shadow, I thought, from whose life 


all the color had faded. I wore a silvery poplin | 


of uncertain hue. It floated: around me like a 
mist, and made me feel unreal. It shone with 


a cold and frosty shimmer to my eye, and seemed | 


to close me in with chill, impalpable folds from | 


all the fresh glow of youthful feeling or social 
Joy: 

Ala danced down the stairs merrily, when 
Hugh Carter’s voice was heard, and I, walking 
more quietly, left him time to do his work of 
praiser. He was eloquent, and really felt part 
of what he said. Tome he vouchsafed one look, 
and shivered with a mocking smile. 

**You would do for the Frost Queen, Miss 
Leeds.” 

The party was like all others. A great suc- 
cess Ala pronounced it, for the host was conviv- 
ial, the hostess impartial, the ladies dressed up 
to the occasion, the beaux agreeable, the dan- 
cing indefatigable, and the supper from New 
York. Atthis supper I became aware that Hugh 
Carter had helped us to many things, but ate or 
drank nothing himself. I wondered silently. 
How often I had seen him grow flushed and 
voluble in speech; how often had my cheek 


flamed like his, to see how wine could steal his | 


reason away! 

When first the knowledge that Hugh Carter 
drank too deeply came home to my unwilling 
heart, duty showed my path and conscience 
forced my trembling feet to walk in it. When 
charm by charm unwound that clothed my idol 
and I found it clay, I dethroned it with unsteady 
hand, it may be, and tearful eyes, but still with 
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firm resolve. No wonder he was bitter and 
proud: he had been educated in a different 
school ; he saw from a different stand-point. He 
drank the social glass in an open, manly, hos- 
pitable manner. That he drained it too often 
was merely an excess of conviviality and good 
fellowship. I had been built in with Puritan 
creeds, he said, till I didn’t see things in their 
true light. He thanked God he had larger 
views and more charity; he hoped I might find 
some Puritan saint with a stricter code of morals 
and a sanctimonious visage, who might sing with 
me the Psalm of Life in his own nasal fashion. 
These bitter parting words came after passionate 
appeal, pathetic grief, and clamorous adjuration 
were exhausted. I withstood all, and that was 
the end. He was too proud to promise reform ; 
he would not trammel himself with resolutions: 
he scorned the love that could not trust, and so 
he went and I had seen him no more till my first 
evening in Newbern. 

No wonder I gazed at him now when the 
Champagne was popping merrily on every side, 
and he did not taste it. Was this a whim for 
the moment or reform? I dared not let the 
blissful hope expand in my heart. Perhaps he 
only waited for the restraint of our presence to 
be removed to drain deeper draughts. He did 
stay a while, but when he joined us I saw no 
flush, no fitful, unsteady glance, no unwary 
word, and every doubt was stilled by Ala’s gay 
raillery. 

** Now, Hugh, you don’t mean to say you 
been with those fellows all this time and drank 
nothing but water?” 

eh 

‘* But what do you do it for?” 

‘*To test my own strength.” 

Ala laughed as if the whole thing were a good 
joke: 

‘*Take care you don’t bend your resolutions 
toofar. They’re brittle things, you know; they 
break sometimes.” 

Some one came then for Ala to dance. She 
was the belle of the evening, and had little time 
to waste on me. I was already tired. I was 
glad to slip unperceived into a little conserva- 
tory full of flowers, which opened out of the 
front parlor. A faint odor of tuberose weighed 
down the air with Oriental languor. Waxen- 
white camelias held up their queenly cups, and 
trailing scarlet flowers ran riot here and there 
among leaves of glossy green. I sat down, faint 
and weary, feeling almost envious of those sweet 
flower-lives, and wishing I might so exhale ex- 
istence ina breath. A pot of mignonnette at my 
side tempted my idle hand, and I broke one of 
the delicate sprays. 

‘“‘It is Christmas Eve—will you give that to 
me?” said a sudden voice at my side. I did not 
need to turn to know that voice. ‘‘Give it to 
me, Margaret,” he said, inalowtone. ‘‘I need 
something. Not a flower has bloomed in my 
life for the last year.” 

I yielded it, and drew my trembling hand 
away. 











‘¢ How cool and full of repose you look to- 
night, ‘ Oh, fair, pale Margaret ?’” he went on, 
rapidly. ‘* You live in thonghts, not feelings. 
You haye lost a little pink bloom—the shadow 
of a rose-leaf—since I left you; that is all.” 

«‘ You are wrong, Hugh Carter,” I said, stung 
into speech by his reproachful tone, ‘‘and you 
know it. What are outward seemings? If I 
judged you by their rule I should say you are as 
calm as an untried serenity.” 

‘¢ So are volcanoes sometimes,” he muttered. 

“Do you think, because I don’t pale and 
tremble at your approach, because I don’t carry 
the sign of a restless grief on my face, because 
the crépe drapery is not seen, is there no mourn- 
ing? DidI not love you truly in those days of 
old, because I eat, and drink, and live without 
you now?” 

‘* Yes, I think you loved me,” he said, ‘‘ with 
a sober, saintly affection; not with the irre- 
pressible fervor that fires the Southern heart.” 

‘*My love would have sacrificed all just 
things for you; yours would not give up a de- 
praved appetite for me,” I replied, with some 
bitterness. ‘* Let God be the judge between us.” 

‘*Yet you have only ashes left where once 
was flame,” he said: ‘‘mine glows and burns 
yet; time or pride can not extinguish it.” 

Just then Ala Russell’s rose-colored robe filled 
the doorway with bloom. She gave a quick look 
of surprise at seeing my companion, yet she was 
too secure of empire to fear me. Hugh looked 
unconscious; all his face was divested of pas- 
sion: a cynical smile played about his mouth. 
He held my flower in his hand. 

‘*What are you doing with that mignon- 
nette ?”? exclaimed Ala; ‘‘do give it to me. 
You are crushing the poor thing to pieces.” 

** And making it sweeter,” he said, ‘‘ as sor- 
rows do with people.” 

‘*They often make them sourer,” laughed 
Ala: ‘for instance, your maiden aunt. How 
is she, to-night ?” 

‘* Well, she has been endurable this time, and 
to-morrow is my last day.” 

‘* Not stay through our holiday-week ?” asked 
Ala. 

‘* Positively no.” 

** But that flower—if you have squeezed it to 
death I'll take it.” 

**T ll give you something better. 

**No, I must have that.” 

So he laid it in her hands, with a careless 
smile, and I turned away, seeing that his eyes 
examined me. Was he trying my heart after 
this fashion? Then not a ripple on the surface 
should betray the stormy surges that heaved be- 
low. He bade us good-by at the door that 
night, and did not call on Christmas-Day. On 
the day after he went to Wilmington. 


” 


Holiday-week is the slaves’ carnival. A 
black torrent pours through the streets—merry, 
careless souls living in the present, forgetful of 
a hard and arid past and an unpromising future. 
Cinder came early to my door for a Christmas 
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gift, and was delighted at the gay breast-pin of 
barbaric gorgeousness which I had ready for her. 
She was overflowing with thanks. 

‘*Sure enuff, Miss Greatshins, you dun bought 
it for me?” 

I assured her of the reality of the purchase. 

In the excess of her pleasure she grew con- 
fidential. 

**Now look yer,” she said, in a low tone; 
‘*T’se mighty curus to know somthin.” 

** Well, what is it?” I asked, in an encour- 
aging tone. 

**Do you reckon the Norf’ll fight ?” 

**T reckon they will.” 

*‘T'd a heap rather they would, cos we'd be 
free then.” 

** And would you like it ?” 

“Oh yes. Den Id have some niggers of my 
own, and lick em like forty, two or tree about 
yer. Dey needs it bad.” 

“But you couldn't,” 
‘*if they were all free.” 

Cinder seemed to revolve this idea unwilling- 
ly in her mind, ‘‘ Heap o’ use o’ bein free,” 
she muttered, ‘‘if I couldn’t be like white 
folks, and knock some sassy nigger roun—they 
was onbearable nuff now ;” and she went out of 
the room with a new notion in her head. 


I answered, laughing, 





Winter does not linger long in Newbern. 
Roses bloom in the gardens nearly every month 
in the year. Spring comes, not with slow ap- 
proaches, as in this Northern clime, but with all 
her lavish beauty at once; with no chill days, no 
chary bringing out, one by one, of her treasured 
charms, like a miser with his stored gold, but 
rather as a spendthrift she scatters her rich gifts 
on the bounteous earth, as though they were in- 
exhaustible. 

In April Sumter was taken. Till that day 
Newbern was apparently loyal; then in a mo- 
ment the great popular heart surged over into 
the seething, restless vortex of secession. Some 
shrank back afraid ; timid souls shivered on the 
brink and feared the plunge; but many hailed 
it as the tide in their affairs which was to lead 
on to fortune. Wondrous dreams of a strong 
and wealthy empire fired the Southern heart. 
Some faces glowed with visions of coming great- 
ness; some trembled and blanched at phantasms 
of coming horror. Ala took the crisis coolly. 
The stab at national life did not wound her. 
The traitorous shot at the national flag woke no 
painful echo in her serene heart. The excitement 
was rather a stimulating draught for the languid 
summer day. ‘To meet in gay parties for scrap- 
ing lint, or sewing for the soldiers, was a pleas- 
ant variation to a monotonous season. The 
beaux joined these festive gatherings, and gave 
zest to the fair workers by their smiles and jokes. 
I went but once. No one would have dreamed 
that the dread realities of war were impending— 
that carnage and desolation were soon to sweep 
the land with the besom of destruction—to hear 
those fresh young girls and dainty, delicate-hand- 
ed men discuss matters. Nothing more import- 
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ant than a target-shooting match seemed in their The mornings at Beaufort are hot and lan- 
minds’ eye. guid. One rises with the feeling of living and 

I felt that it was time for my visit to end, and moving in a warm vapor bath; the fog sponges 
I said so to Ala, Then she used all her power out the solid ground, and you seem to float in 
of entreaty. nebulous ether between earth and heaven. Then 

‘* Papa may have to leave me; he has some a torrid sun comes out and the mist spirits fly 
government business, you know. Frank has _ before his fiery breath, till one pants and sinks 
left college and joined the army. I can not do exhausted with the fierce heat. Only the 
without you.” sparkling, life-giving touch of old ocean could 

‘**But I might be tarred and feathered for revive the drooping energy —only in looking 
treason to the Confederacy ; that would be quite forth to its limitless waste of waters did I ever fee] 
uncomfortable in this warm weather.” the place endurable. Beaufort itself is a meagre 

‘“*T’'ll take my oath you’re not an Abolitionist, little town, unwashed, unkempt; sprawled out 
so you needn't fear.” upon a sand-beach, where the grotesque am- 

** But I won't take the oath of allegiance, and phibious ‘‘ sand-fiddlers” and the little darkeys 
they may confiscate my trunk and its contents,” are the only exponents of energy. The thin, 
I urged. gaunt inhabitants lounged about with no per- 

‘*Then you shall have new ones. I should ceptible occupation. They were quite despised 
like that mightily; it would be a good way to by the Newbern visitors, who considered them- 
sweep out all the old things that my conscience selves fifty years in advance in civilization. The 
won’t let me throw away. Don’t say another great hotel of the place, which stood elbowing 
word about it. If you do go, I'll telegraph to the sea, was quite a spacious wooden edifice with 
all the way-stations that a suspicious character | long piazzas stretching around it. The visitors 
is coming, who is secretly known to have a dan- were expected to live out of doors evidently, for 
gerous proclivity for enlightening woolly-heads; there were few accommodations within. The 
and you would never reach your home—you simplest New England boarding-house keeper 
would roam about like the Wandering Jew. would have scorned the rough rooms, bare floors, 
Then we are going to Beaufort in two or three and curtainless windows which received us. 
weeks, and the delights of that inestimable re- But people went to Beaufort to be fanned by 
sort have never been opened to your uxsophistic- | sea-breezes, to bathe in the surf, and to eat 
ated eye and palate.” | stone-crabs and fish. 





All these delights were 

I was silent. unfailing, and they asked no more. 

‘**Lastly, Hugh Carter is coming back. His' A little way out, dimly discerned on a sandy 
aunt is so overcome with a fear of the Yankee bar, stood Fort Macon. I expressed a wish for 
invasion that she has ordered him home. They a nearer look at the old fort one day, so we 
will be of our party to Beaufort.” ») went. <A queer-looking ebony image, familiar- 

** Ordered !” I exclaimed, musingly. ly called ‘‘ Uncle Jeff,” was our captain. His 

“Yes,” answered Ala. ‘‘He expects that face had the effect of a dried persimmon, but 
she will leave him her fortune, so he is dutiful | his eyes were full of good-nature; and he wore 
of course.” a new suit of clothes so much too large for him 


I suppose I looked contemptuous, that he looked like a shriveled nut shrunk up 
**You want to use an elegant Turkish ex- in a large shell. 
clamation now, and say ‘ Bosh,’ I suppose,” said “Why you're coming out, Uncle!” said Hugh, 
Ala, laughing, “‘ but money isn’t ‘ bosh.’” merrily, as he observed them; ‘been getting 
The result of our conversation was that Icon- married, or had your free papers signed ?” 
sented to stay. I had little to draw me away ; ‘* Nuffin so bad as dat,” said Uncle Jeff, with 
little to lose in the universal wreck if I remained. | a grin. 
At last sea and land were alike blockaded for ‘* As bad as what? I thought you were work- 


me, so that like Sterne’s starling ‘“‘I couldn’t | ing for your freedom last summer.” 
get out.” But poor Miss Carter’s sickness was ‘* Why yes, Massa Kyarter, dat am a fac and 
more than a nervous whim. It was a mortal| no mistake. You see when I was young I 
malady. Hugh Carter put crape on his hat and | tought a heep o’ bein free, and as I was a likely 
joined us at Beaufort, to divert his mind. He | han, ole Marse he let me have this yer boat and 
really did look thin and sad. His mood was | all I gits over what my hire’s wuth is mine; so 
fitful and strange. I thought at first it was| bein an ambitious nigger I put in sure enuff, 
grief that swayed him, but I found my mistake. | and I reckon I couldn’t ha spent much, but I 
I feared that he might seek once more the|madeaheap. Ole Marse used to count it, and 
tempting cup; but he seemed as firm in his re- | he said ’twas a fortin. Well, jes after you lef I 
solve as ever. Though some of the other young | went out in dis yer boat one day and a mighty 
men were carried up to bed in a helpless state | stiff gale blowed up, and bimby de boat tipped 
after midnight, he never indulged. Then my | over and dis yer chile was a blowin too in the 
hope grew—the future was no longer a dreary | water like a porpis. Fore I knowed any ting I 
waste —the desert blossomed as the rose. I/| didn’t know nothing, somebody fished me out; 
waited with blissful surety that he should some | but I loss my ambition dat duckin sure nuff; 
day say ‘‘ Behold me, I am worthy of thy loy-| tole ole Marse didn’t want to own myself any 
ing, for I love thee: I am worthy asa king.” | mo’, niggers is such mighty onsartin property.” 
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‘¢So as long as you belong to old Marse it 
will be his loss and not yours if you drown,” 
said Hugh. 

«‘ Jes so, Sah,” answered Jeff with the ut- 
most complaisance. 

‘+ His logic is rather different from our Dusty's; 
you remember her, Hugh?” exclaimed Ala. 

” «6A tall, slender woman, with the air of an 
Indian princess,” asked Hugh. 

‘Yes, named ‘ Desdemona’ by papa; he has 
always delighted in long and sonorous names: 
witness mine. But it has dwindled ignomini- 
ously down to ‘ Dusty,’ in the lazy darkey dia- 
lect. Well, for years Dusty has concentrated 
in herself all the ailments that human flesh is 
heir to. She was a dead weight, did nothing 
for herself but consume innumerable bottles of 
agreeable medicine till at last papa, in despair, 
sold her to herself for a hundred dollars. Then 
she recovered miraculously, and is able to do 
any thing. She told Pow the other day ‘she 
reckoned she made nine hundred dollars clar 
out o’ ole Marse dat time.’ ” 

We reached the low sand-beach near the fort. 
Sand-shoals lay around us waste and desolate ; 
no vegetation is seen. A few common shells 
are strewn about, but none of delicate tint or 
much beauty of form. ‘The old fort loomed 
upon our gaze; a low stone-work, somewhat di- 
lapidated, and of slight elevation. It had late- 
ly been seized by the State authorities, and two 
regiments of soldiers were endeavoring to make 
some repairs, so that the ancient structure might 
be in a better condition for defense. We walked 
over a draw-bridge, and found ourselves at an 
entrance, formidabie in appearance, built in 
solid masonry. There was a parade nicely sod- 
ded and neatly kept, refreshing in its greenness 
after the dazzling white sand. The air was 
cool and damp within those stone-walls, and 
struck a chill through us. 

In springing out of the boat Ala had hurt her 
foot on a sharp stone. Her delicate kid-slipper 
was cut through. She declared she could hard- 
ly walk, but must be supported to the fort, where 
she could wait till we explored things. Hugh 
showed a very chivalrous concern at her injury, 
and she leaned with a pretty languid air upon 
his arm till we entered the fort. 

Some officers met my companions as old 
friends. Ala was in her element. She de- 
clared she could not by any possibility walk an- 
other step. 

‘*T'll wait for you here,” she exclaimed, with 
a bewitching smile. ‘I've explored every thing. 
I know all the joys of a stroll on the sandy 
beach; there is nothing new to me under the 
Beaufort sun.” 

‘*Only last summer we were not here,” re- 
turned a slim young Lieutenant. 

**Old foes in a new disguise, Sainty Tudor,” 
laughed Ala. ‘‘I might have stormed the fort 
and taken possession last summer, for there was 
only an old man and a child here. What a 
heroine I might have been !” 

“You could storm it; now and take possession 


’ 


—of our hearts at least,’’ returned Lieutenant 
Tudor, with a courtly bow. 

“Well, Miss Ala,” said Hugh, “I shall 
leave you with your old friend, while I address 
myself to a pacific stroll with Miss Leeds on the 
beach.” 

As Ala could not readily divide herself, so as 
both to go and stay, she contented herself with 
dismissing us in a benignant manner. 

I trembled a little as I walked away from 
the old fort with Hugh Carter. I had never 
been alone with him since that brief moment in 
the conservatory. I felt as if some crisis in my 
life approached, and I would gladly have shrunk 
back, childishly, from facing it. There was 
that sense of isolation about the spot which 
makes human beings draw nearer to each other. 
Above us the clouds began to golden with the 
setting sun; but here and there darker ones 
trooped by as if borne by the breath of some 
coming gale. ‘The sea surged ever on, but its 
waves were flecked with foam, and I felt a hot 
breath upon my cheek, and that dead calm in 
the air which precedes a thunder-storm. Our 
walk should not be long, I resolved. The silence 
grew oppressive ; it seemed to ‘*‘ ache around us.” 

**T’m not wise in such things,” I exclaimed ; 
‘* but I’m afraid we are going to have a storm.” 

Hugi looked absently at sea and sky. ‘* No 
matter,” he said; ‘‘you and I have passed 
through worse storms. I wish, Margaret, that 
you and I could be cast away on some such 
place as this—away from society, with its false 
Mammon-worshipers — away from the world’s 
social fictions: we might be happy then.” 

@® longed to ask him why we could not be 
happy as it was; what social bar stood between 
us, that only stranded on some desolate island 
our love could live. But pride kept me back. 

**T should want an island like Crusoe’s,” I 
answered, with a smile, ‘‘ where all the con- 
veniences of life really existed, only needing in- 
genuity and wisdom to make a complete home.” 

** And could you be happy so ?”’ he asked, in 
a tender tone. 

**T believe so—I am sure so,” I answered ; 
‘if I had only one to whom I might say, ‘ How 
pleasant is solitude !’” 

** Yes, if we could only reach one of those 
‘ purple isles of Eden lying in dark purple spheres 
of sea,’ where fruits hang ready to be eaten, and 
the waters teem with fish. Do you think there 
is any land, Margaret, where they don’t worship 
the golden calf?” 

‘* What do you mean?” I asked, wonderingly. 

‘* Why, any spot where men do not give them- 
selves up, body and soul, for money ?—any bless- 
ed land where girls are not as shamefully sold as 
the Circassian beauties for the harem ?” 

‘“*T don’t know,” I said; ‘‘ but of this I-am 
sure, that there are noble hearts who scorn to 
bow to wealth, and true women who would die 
rather than marry without love!” 

**Are there?” he said, quickly. ‘ How 
proudly your eyes flash! Well I know you are 
one of those true women! You have a noble 
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nature, Margaret—strong and true! I could 
trust you in the hour of trial ; I could lean upon 
you, and never find you fail and pierce me. You 
are a strange contrast to your friend.” 

“To Ala?” I asked. 

“‘Yes; there is a dangerous fiend peering out 
of her shining hazel eyes sometimes, that makes 
me remember her mother,” 

‘* What was her mother like?” 

‘*She is living now—divorced. 
you must know.” 

** Comfortable prospect for the hardy individ- 
ual who shall venture on Ala, is it not ?” 

He never spoke of his reform. I wondered, 
yet could not speak for him. I felt he loved 
me with the same love, and in my happiness I 
did not fetter him with promises. We for- 
got the threatened storm in our talk, and were 
only recalled to the unpleasant knowledge by a 
drift of sand in our faces. Our dream palace, 
with its misty pinnacles of more than real beau- 
ty, vanished in the besieging gale. I had been 
treading a charmed path in an unreal world; I 
found myself on the desolate sand-beach, seud- 
ding before the blast. Something in his pro- 
tecting manner to me recalled his tender care of 
some one else a short time before. I shrank 
away a little; and the remembrance came over 
me that Hugh Carter had alluded by no word or 
hint to our future. I had not noted it in the 
brimming joy that overflowed that hour; but 
now that the ‘delirious draught” was drained, 
I found some bitter dregs in the empty cup. He 
had talked eloquently of his love—no one could 
better utter “‘love’s silver phrases”"—and I be- 
lieved him; yet, amidst all the flowery drapéry 
of words, I could discern the hard fact that he 
had not asked me to be his wife. 

‘*He takes too much for granted,” I thought, 
with a pang of wounded pride. ‘‘ Because we 
were once engaged, he is too sure now even to 
give me the privilege of accepting him.” 

But I had no room for reproachful thoughts 
while he drew me so protectingly to his side and 
said, ‘‘ How I wish I could shield you from all 
storms, Little Pearl; I wish I could !” 

Was it my place to ask why he could not? 

Only on entering the fort again Hugh said, 
in a sudden voice of pain, ‘‘ We have been 
dreaming, Little Pearl—only dreaming!” 

Before I had time to wonder, Ala cried out, 
‘* What an age you have been! You must have 
discovered something far more interesting than 
I have ever seen on the beach. I thought you’d 
hurry back when you saw the storm brewing.” 

*“T, for one, have not found the time long!” 
exclaimed Lieutenant Tudor, reproachfully. 

‘*We wanted to give you time to recover,” 
laughed Hugh. And after many farewells we 
hastened back to our boat. Uncle Jeff sat look- 
ing at the gathering blackness with wistful eye. 
He made what haste he could, evidently keenly 
alive to the memory of his last ‘‘ duckin.”’ 

‘*If we're upset, Uncle Jeff, you may find 
your ambition again running loose in the wa- 
ter.” 


I thought 


| ‘*Don’t want him,” answered the colored 
sage; ‘*’tain’t no account to a nigger.” 

| We just gained the shelter of the piazza be- 
fore the storm burst in tropical fury. Thunder 
| that never ceased its peal, lightning that gleamed 
| like bars of living flame, lit up the sea with its 
| ghastly glare, and then seemed to quench itself 
| in the seething waters. All the elements strove 
| in fierce conflict. Yet a pale, serene evening 
}ended that day. Night came luminous with 
stars, and the moon, a silver boat upon a cloud- 
less sea, rode benignly on. Its argent bars lay 
upon the waves, which were still heaving with 
| the restless heart beneath. Only a mild south 
| wind touched my face like the kindly greeting 
of a friend. 

I felt too weary after my long stroll, the storm, 
| and the emotions of the day, to do any thing but 
lean indolently back in the only easy-chair I 
could find, and try to take up again the bright 
colored threads of blissful dreams. Ala was not 
in her room when I took possession. She had 
recovered her fatigue, and was spending the 
evening in Beaufort fashion out of doors. I had 
no light, but the moonbeams illuminated the 
room with their pallid rays, and I could see 
through the open window the dark figures pacing 
up and down the piazza. Now and then a gay 
group would linger near, and I could hear the 
ripple of merry laughter or a fragment of con- 
versation. How pleasant life seemed! Serene 
as that moonlit night appeared my future; the 
storm had come and passed; all should now be 
peace, and I hummed a pleasant verse of Tenny- 
son that came into my mind: 
**Ah! but I will love him truly, 
He shall have a cheerful home, 
I will order all things duly 
When beneath his roof I come.” 

So I dreamed the evening away. When Cinder 
came in I was startled to find it so late. She 
lit a candle and began to prepare things for the 
night. 

‘‘ Pow dun come to-day,” she said, as though 
I was as much interested in the advent of her 
sable beau as she was herself. I felt tender to 
all lovers at that moment, so I roused myself to 
an appearance of attention. 

‘* Any Newbern news ?” I asked. 

‘** Mighty little; nuffin but drillen and gwine 
to de war. Oh, he did say Massa Wilmot’s 
folks gwine North de fust chance.” 

I was silently pondering the fact that here 
was an opportunity to go North which I ought 
not miss; but like the caged canary, I began to 
love my prison too well. 

When Ala came in I could see that her eyes 
were strangely bright and her cheeks burning. 
She seemed full of a pleasant excitement, palpi- 
tating with an excess of joyous emotion. 

‘¢ Cinder!” she exclaimed, in an excited tone, 
‘get me a glass of ice-water. My mouth is 
parched, and my blood is on fire.” 
| “tis not such a warm night,” I said as the 
| girl went out. 
| **No, Gretchen, but—I might as well tell you, 








though otherwise it is a secret—I have had some- 
thing to flurry me—an offer of marriage.” 

«“ From whom? Sainty Tudor?” I asked, gay- 
ly, this gentleman being one of the moths who 
employed themselves in singeing their wings in 
the dangerous blaze of Miss Alabama’s charms. 

‘*No, but I shall have some fun with Sainty 
vet—can’t you guess, Gretchen ?”’ 

* JT'm not a bit of a Yankee in that art,” I an- 
swered. 

‘¢ Well, to put you out of your misery, it was 
Hugh Carter.” 

Like a bolt of ice these words struck home to 
my inmost heart. I fell back as one who has 
received a mortal blow ; but the dim candle gave 
but tremulous light, and Ala was occupied with 
her own joy, so she took no note of me. 

‘*Why don’t you congratulate me?” she asked, 
with a little impatience. 

I gained a seeming calm and answered, ‘‘I 
must recover first from my surprise. I hope 
you will be happy.” 

" «+ Of course I shall—he is not rich, to be sure 
—how mean in his aunt to leave her fortune 
away from him!” 

‘*Did she?” 

‘* Yes, to an orphan asylum; but I am an 
heiress, and we'll manage very well. Still Hugh 
had a right to expect the old woman’s property. 
And he could have spent her fortune grace- 
fully.” 

So here was the key-note to my false lover’s 
‘character. With his ideas only two paths lay 
before him—to marry for money, or to work for 
his living. Who can wonder that he chose the 
smoothest? I rose to go, saying, with what calm- 
ness [ could gather, 

** And I have a bit of news to tell you, Ala.” 

‘*Qh! are we to have another wedding ?” she 
exclaimed, gayly; ‘‘let it be on the same day 
as mine.” 

** Mr. Wilmot and family are going North as 
soon as possible. I must go with them; it may 
be my last chance,” I answered, calmly. 

Ala plead with me for a while, but I imag- 
ined there was less fervor in her tone than she 
had used before. She was too happy now to 
need me as much. I left her with some bitter- 
ness at heart, unjustly feeling that her love had 
failed me in the hour of need. 


I must pass rapidly over all that lingering 
and wearisome journey, where we meandered 
over half the Southern States to find our way 
to New York. Every where we met the roused 
Southern chivalry going to fight for their altars | 
and their fires and their slaves: Bands of pa-| 
triotic maidens welcomed the heroes of many 
coming battles with choicest flowers and tender | 
looks. But I thought the men would have | 
liked something less ethereal. Indeed I heard | 
one rude Georgian say, quite audibly, ‘‘ Bother 
the flowers agin; reckon a fellow can’t eat flow- | 
ers like a beast; bin a travelin’ three days, and | 
had bouquets enough to smother us, but not a 
darned warm bite o’ wittles.”. The journey was 
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useful to me just then. The shifting panorama 
of new scenes made the past less painfully vivid. 
Change, like time, has power to soften trial. 
At last, after a Jong and wearisome journey, 
we reached Louisville, and soon were once more 
at rest in New York. 

I strove to conquer fate by bearing it, often 
repeating to myself the old French motto, ‘It 
is not the victory which makes the happiness 
of noble minds, it is the combat.” And at last, 
from the hard, unsightly root, Duty, I gathered 
the pale blossom of Peace. 1 settled down toa 
life uneventful yet not unfruitful, and, like a 
storm-tossed mariner, I gave thanks for a quiet 
haven. But rest is not happiness. Yet time 
wore on; Winter was nearly at an end, and 
Lent, with a deeper meaning in wailing prayer 
or penitential psalm, was kept in the churches. 

And the past, though dead, was not buried. I 
knew this by the deathly faintness that chilled 
my pulses when I saw a name among the pris- 
oners taken at Roanoke Island—* Lieutenant 
Hugh Carter, dangerously wounded.”’ How had 
he, ease-loving, luxurious as he was, been press- 
What dread pos- 
sibilities lay in those two words! Lying in a 
Northern hospital, sick and dying it might be, 
with no loving lips to whisper comfort—no ten- 
der hand to smooth the pillow for his head as 
the last of earthly pains ebbed away before the 
eternal peace; no kindly heart near to treasure 
the last faint utterances of human love, and to 
deliver them, still fragrant with his last sigh, to 
dear ones left behind—to his bride, perhaps. 

3ut I thought no more of his sin against me 
and against his own soul. I only remembered 
that he was alone, a stranger in a strange land, 
and that Christian duty made him my care. So 
I went to seek him at once. 

I had little difficulty in finding the hospital. 
I nerved myself to firmness as I followed the 
nurse between the long rows of beds, where prone 
and helpless lay the once stalwart men. 
were ghastly and spent with disease, 
strong as giants in the delirium of fever. 
when we paused at lgst I groaned alond, ‘‘ Nev- 
er, oh never could that be Hugh Carter!” But 
the calm-voiced official assured me it was no 
other than Lieutenant Hugh Carter. ‘“ And 
he’s fought his last battle,” she said. I heard 
the words as one in a dream. For I looked at 
a wreck—a worn and haggard face flushed with 
fever; wide-staring eager eyes that questioned 
vacancy withsome franticlonging; thin, nervous 
hands that clutched and fought the air. What 
could I do there ? 

‘* He is very strong yet,” I said, with a gleam 
of hope. 

‘*That’s only fever,” said the nurse; ‘as 
soon as it goes off he'll sink. There is no hope.” 

‘** Then I'll stay with him till the last,” I said, 
sitting down by the bedside. 

** Are you a relation ?” 

** No—a near friend,” I answered. 

** Well, if you want help let me know.” 

I nodded, and she left me to my weary vigil 
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—to wet the parched lips, to cool the fevered 
brow, to listen to the ravings that often pierced 
me with keen arrows as they brought the past 
vividly back again. The body lay there ten- 
antless, while the mind wandered wildly over 
other scenes. 


gay, light-hearted words mocked the awful trag- 
edy that was transpiring—sometimes he battled 
again on an imaginary field, and bravely charged 
on the foe, and then he grappled with the last 
and great enemy, Death. And last, I saw the 


strange strength slowly ebb away; I saw the | 

nervous energy fail, the eyes grow languid, the | 
. 

The weird gray shadows crept 


lips tremulous. 
cold and chill to his face—the shadow that no 
mortal hand can stay, even when it darkens 
down on our soul’s beloved. I saw it coming, 
but I called no one. I would be alone with 
him to the last. No one could come between 
us now. 

So I took his hand in mine, and looking into 
the eyes where reason began to shine, but with 
a flickering and uncertain light, I said: 

**Hugh, do you know me? It is Margaret.” 

I felt his hand clutch mine with a nervous 
grasp, and he said: 

**Where am I? What isthe matter? Ex- 
cuse me, Madam—I will see you some other 
time.” 

His mind still wandered; but I held fast his 
hand, and tried with steadfast gaze to recall 
him to the present. 

** Hugh,” I said, with tremulous tone, ‘‘ don’t 
you remember little Pearl ?” 

Then he gave me a keen glance, and turned 
his head away. I knew that he had taken in 


all the circumstances then, and in one glance | 


had recognized me and his own position, and 
would fain, even in his last hour, avert his fee- 
ble gaze from mine. But I bent down and 
touched his forehead with my lips, keeping back 
the hot tears lest they should seem to reproach 
him with bitter memories. 

‘*This cancels the past,” I said, as my lips 
touched him. ‘Let it be the kiss of peace, 
Hugh. ‘There shall be no shadow of reproach 
between your soul and mine in this supreme 
hour.” 

Then he turned toward me a look of trust, 
and the old love had relit its fire. 

‘Tt is like you, Margaret, to forgive,” he 
murmured. ‘‘I was never worthy of you.” 

‘** Never mind now,” I whispered. 

**T have been a selfish pleasure-seeker,” he 
said. ‘‘I sacrificed you to my love of an easy, 
careless life. No wonder God has chosen to cut 
me down in the pride of youth; I only cumber- 
ed the ground.” 

“Oh, Hugh!” I exclaimed—and now the 
blinding tears fell fast—‘‘ think of me no more. 
Let that all be as though it had never been. 
Think of God.” 
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Sometimes my name broke with | 
a burst of agony from his hot lips—sometimes | 


| ‘*Am I so near death?” he asked, with 

| nervous stare. 

| I saw that he was growing paler—that his 
eyes were losing their fire. I felt his pulse 

| grow feebler in its fluttering beat. 

“Yes, Hugh, so the doctor said.” 

** And you'll stay with me to the end ?” 

‘*To the end,” I echoed; ‘‘and I'll keep your 

| last message to Ala.” 

He looked at me reproachfully. ‘You might 
have spared me that,” he said; ‘she is nothing 
to me now.” 

| **Not your wife ?” I faltered. 

a 

‘* Who says ‘it is sweet to die for one’s coun- 
try ?’” he asked, after a few moments’ pause. 
‘*T find it bitter—bitter!” 

I could not say any thing then of dying in an 
unholy cause, which gave a bitterness to the 
cup—of aiming a stab at the life of the country, 
| that one ought to honor—of proving recreant to 
| the holiest instincts of a patriot’s nature. 
| **God can take away the bitterness of dying,” 

I whispered. ‘‘ Ask him, Hugh.” And I pray- 
ed inwardly that I might have grace to take 
away the bitterness of seeing him die. 

| ‘Pray for me, little Pearl,” he said, plaint- 
ively, with almost a child’s pleading in his 
tone—‘‘ pray for me. I feel as if I was go- 
|ing to launch my little bark on an unknown 
sea.” 

‘*Pray with me, dear Hugh, and ask Jesus 
to be your guide.” 

I saw his lips move, but his soul’s pleadings 
did not reach my ear. I knelt by his bedside 
and uttered an agonizing cry for help to hold 
and support him as he strove with the chill wa- 
ters of the River of Death. When I rose I saw 
a change in his face. The lids drooped over 
the plaintive eyes, so lately turned in sad ap- 
peal to me. Colder settled the deathly shad- 
ows on his face. The thin hand lay nervous 
and relaxed upon the bed. He seemed faint- 
ing, and I sent to call the nurse, while I put 
some wine to his lips and dashed fragrant wa- 
ters on cheek and brow. 

Not fainting—ah, no—dying—sinking into 
the dread abysms from which no human hand 

| could bring him back, no earthly potion recall 
| the flitting spirit. Dying! and no mad human 
| questioning could ever attain to the knowledge 
of that soul’s experience—whether infinite peace 
|crowned it on the very threshold of death, in 
the utterance of that last prayer—or whether it 
went shuddering blindly down into the abyss of 
dark waters, with no divine rod and staff for a 
| comfort forever. 
| I know what I believe and hope. I know 
| that in a moment the heavenly rapture of par- 
| doned sin could glorify the soul of the crucified 
|thief: and I believe and hope that I shall one 
| day see the beloved one, redeemed and purified 
| from every earthly stain, in the courts above. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 
WHY TITO WAS SAFE. 

ITO had good reasons for saying that he 

was safe. In the last three months, dur- 
ing which he had foreseen the discovery of the 
Medicean conspirators as a probable event, he 
had had plenty of time to provide himself with 
resources. He had been strengthening his in- 
fluence at Rome and at Milan, by being the 
medium of secret information and indirect meas- 
ures against the Frate and the popular party ; 
he had cultivated more assiduously than ever the 
regard of this party by showing subtle evidence 
that his political convictions were entirely on 
their side; and all the while, instead of with- 
drawin his agency from the Mediceans, he had 
sought to be more actively employed and exclu- 
sively trusted by them. It was easy to him to 
keep up this triple game. The principle of 
duplicity admitted by the Mediceans on their 
own behalf deprived them of any standard by 
which they could measure the trust-worthiness 
of a colleague who had not, like themselves, 
hereditary interests, alliances, and prejudices, 
which were intensely Medicean. In their minds 
to deceive the opposite party was fair stratagem, 
to deceive their own party was a baseness to 
which they felt no temptation; and in using 
Tito’s facile ability they were not keenly awake 


to the fact that the absence of traditional attach- | 


ments which made him a convenient agent was 
also the absence of what among themselves was 
the chief guarantee of mutual honor. Again, 


the Roman and Milanese friends of the aristo- | 


cratic party, or Arrabbiati, who were the bitter- 
est enemies of Savonarola, carried on a system 
of underhand correspondence and espionage, in 
which the deepest hypocrisy was the best service, 
and demanded the heaviest pay; so that to sus- 
pect an agent because he played a part strongly 
would have been an absurd want of logic. On 
the other hand, the Piagnoni of the popular 
party who had the directness that belongs to 
energetic conviction, were the more inclined to 
credit Tito with sincerity in his political adhe- 
sion to them, because he affected no religious 
sympathies. 

By virtue of these conditions the last three 


| months had been a time of flattering success to 


Tito. The result he most cared for was the se- 
curing of a future position for himself at Rome 
or at Milan, for he had a growing determination, 
when the favorable moment should come, to 
quit Florence for one of those great capitals 
where life was easier, and the rewards of talent 
and learning were more splendid. At present, 
the scale dipped in favor of Milan; and if with- 
in the year he could render certain services to 
Duke Ludovico Sforza, he had the prospect of a 
place at the Milanese court, which outweighed 
the advantages of Rome. 

The revelation of the Medicean conspiracy, 
then, had been a subject of forethought to Tito ; 
but he had not been able to foresee the mode in 
which it would be brought about. The arrest 
of Lamberto dell’ Antella with a tell-tale letter 
on his person, and a bitter rancor against the 
Medici in his heart, was an incalculable event. 
It was not possible, in spite of the careful pre- 
texts with which his agency had been guarded, 
that Tito should escape implication: he had 
never expected this in case of any wide discovery 
concerning the Medicean plots. But his quick 
mind had soon traced out the course that would 
secure his own safety with the fewest unpleasant 
concomitants. It is agreeable to keep a whole 
skin; but the skin still remains an organ sensi- 
tive to the atmosphere. 

His reckoning had not deceived him. That 
night before he returned home he had secured 
the three results for which he most cared: he 
was to be freed from all proceedings against him 
on account of complicity with the Mediceans ; 
he was to retain his secretaryship for another 
year, unless he previously resigned it; and, 
lastly, the price by which he had obtained these 
guarantees was to be kept as a State secret. 
The price would have been thought heavy by 
most men; and Tito himself would rather not 
have paid it. 

He had applied himself first to win the mind 
of Francesco Valori, who was not only one of 
the Ten under whom he immediately held his 
secretaryship, but one of the special council ap- 
pointed to investigate the evidence of the plot. 
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Francesco Valori, as we have seen, was the 
head of the Piagnoni, a man with certain fine 
qualities that were not incompatible with violent 
partisanship, with an arrogant temper that alien- 
ated his friends, nor with bitter personal ani- 


mosities—one of the bitterest being directed | 


against Bernardo del Nero. ‘To him, in a brief 
private interview, after obtaining a pledge of 
secrecy, Tito avowed his own agency for the 
Mediceans—an agency induced by motives about 
which he was very frank, declaring at the same 
time that he had always believed their efforts 
futile, and that he sincerely preferred the main- 
tenance of the popular government; affected to 
confide to Valori, as a secret, his own personal 
dislike for Bernardo del Nero; and after this 


preparation, came to the important statement | 


that there was another Medicean plot, of which, 
if he obtained certain conditions from the gov- 


ernment, he could by a journey to Siena, and | 


into Romagna where Piero de’ Medici was again 
trying to gather forces, obtain documentary evi- 
dence to lay before the council. To this end it 


was essential that his character as a Medicean | 


agent should be unshaken fer all Mediceans, 
and hence the fact that he had been a source of 
information to the authorities must be wrapped 
in profound secrecy. Still, some odor of the 


facts might escape in spite of precaution, and | 


before Tito could incur the unpleasant conse- 
quences of acting against his friends, he must 
be assured of immunity from any prosecution as 
a Medicean, and from deprivation of office fora 
year to come. 

These propositions did not sound in the ear 
of Francesco Valori precisely as they sound to 
us. Valori’s mind was not intensely bent on 
the estimation of Tito’s conduct ; and it was in- 
tensely bent on procuring an extreme sentence 
against the five prisoners. There were sure to 
be immense efforts to save them; and it was to 
be wished (on public grounds) that the evidence 
against them should be of the strongest, so as to 
alarm all well-affected men at the dangers of 
clemency. ‘The character of legal proceedings 
at that time implied that evidence was one of 


those desirable things which could only be come | 


at by foul means. ‘To catch a few people and 
torture them into confessing every body's guilt 
was one step toward justice; and it was not al- 
ways easy to see the next unless a traitor turned 
up. Lamberto dell’ Antella had been tortured 
in aid of his previous willingness to tell more 
than he knew; nevertheless, additional and 
stronger facts were desirable, especially against 
Bernardo del Nero, who, so far as appeared 
hitherto, had simply refrained from betraying 
the late plot after having tried in vain to dis- 
courage it; for the welfare of Florence demand- 
ed that the guilt of Bernardo del Nero should 
be put in the strongest light. So Francesco Va- 
lori zealously believed ; and perhaps he was not 
himself: aware that the strength of his zeal was 
determined by his hatred. He decided that Ti- 
to’s proposition ought to be accepted, laid it 
before his colleagues without disclosing Tito’s 
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| name, and won them over to his opinion. Late 
in the day Tito was admitted to an audience of 
the Special Council, and produced a deep sensa- 
| tion among them by revealing another plot for 
|insuring the mastery of Florence to Piero de’ 
| Medici, which was to have been carried into ex- 
ecution in the middle of this very month of Au- 
gust. Documentary evidence on this subject 
would do more than any thing else to make the 
right course clear. He received a commission 
to start for Siena by break of day; and, besides 
| this, he carried away with him from the council 
| chamber a written guarantee of his immunity 
| and of his retention of office. 
| Among the twenty Florentines who bent their 
grave eyes on Tito, as he stood gracefully before 
them, speaking of startling things with easy 
| periphrasis, and with that apparently unaffect- 
ed admission of being actuated by motives short 
of the highest which is often the intensest af- 
fectation, there were several whose minds were 
| not too entirely preoccupied for them to pass a 
|new judgment on him in these new circum- 
stances; they silently concluded that this in- 
genious and serviceable Greek was in future 
| rather to be used for public needs than for pri- 
vate intimacy. Unprincipled men were useful, 
enabling those who had more scruples to keep 
their hands tolerably clean in a world where 
there was much dirty work tobe done. Indeed, 
it was not clear to respectable Florentine brains, 
unless they held the Frate’s extravagant belief 
in a possible purity and loftiness to be striven 
for on this earth, how life was to be carried on 
in any department without human instruments 
whom it would not be unbecoming to kick or 
to spit upon in the act of handing them their 
wages. Some of these very men who passed a 
tacit judgment on Tito were shortly to be en- 
gaged in a memorable transaction that could by 
no means have been carried through without the 
| use of an unscrupulousness as decided as his; 
but, as their own bright Pulci had said for them, 
| it is one thing to love the fruits of treachery, and 
| another thing to love traitors. 
Il tradimento a molti piace assai, 
Ma il traditore a gnun non piacque mai. 
| The same society has had a gibbet for the mur- 
| derer and a gibbet for the martyr, an execrating 
hiss for a dastardly act, and as loud a hiss for 
|many a word of generous truthfulness or just 
|insight: a mixed condition of things which is 
| the sign, not of hopeless confusion, but of strug- 
| gling order. 
| For Tito himself, he was not unaware that he 
had sunk a little in the estimate of the men who 
| had accepted his services. Fie had that degree 
| of self-contemplation which necessarily accom- 
panies the habit of acting on well-considered 
yeasons, of whatever quality; and if he could 
have chosen, he would have declined to see him- 
self disapproved by men of the world. He had 
never meant to be disapproved; he had meant 
| always to conduct himself so ably that if he act- 
ed in opposition to the standard of other men 
they should not be aware of it; and the barrier 
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between himself and Romola had been raised 
by the impossibility of such concealment with 
her. He shrank from condemnatory judgments 
as from a climate to which he could not adapt 
himself. But things were not so plastic in the 
hands of cleverness as could be wished, and 
events had turned out inconveniently. He had 
really no rancor against Messer Bernardo del 
Nero; he had a personal liking for Lorenzo 
Tornabuoni and Giovanni Pucci. He had served 
them very ably, and in such a way that if their 
party had been winners he would have merited 
high reward; but was he to relinquish all the 
agreeable fruits of life because their party had 
failed? His proffer of a little additional proof 
against them would probably have no influence 
on their fate; in fact, he felt convinced they 
would escape any extreme consequences; but 


if he had not given it, his own fortunes, which | 


made a promising fabric, would have been ut- 
terly ruined. And what motive could any man 
really have, except his own interest ? 
tines whose passions were engayed in their petty 


self-interest separable from family pride and 
tenacity in old hatreds and attachments; a 
modern simpleton who swallowed whole one of 
the old systems of philosophy, and took the in- 


digestion it occasioned for the signs of a divine | 


afflux or the voice of an inward monitor, might 
see his interest in a form of self-conceit which he 
called self-rewarding virtue; fanatics who be- 
lieved in the coming scourge and renovation 
might see their own interest in a future palm 
branch and white robe: 
tellect allowed his course to be determined by 
such puerile impulses or questionable inward 
fumes. Did not Pontanus, poet and philoso- 
pher of unrivaled Latinity, make the finest pos- 
sible oration at Naples to welcome the French 
king, who had e¢ome to dethrone the learned 


orator’s royal friend and patron? and still Pon- | 


tanus held up his head and prospered. Men did 
not really care about these things, except when 
their personal spleen was touched. It was weak- 
ness only that was despised; power of any sort 
carried its immunity; and no man, unless by 
very raré good fortune, could mount high in the 
world without incurring a few unpleasant ne- 
cessities which laid him open to enmity, and 
perhaps to a little hissing, when enmity wanted 
a pretext, a nin 

It was a faint prognostic of that hissing, gath- 
ered by Tito from certain indications when he 
was before the council, which gave his present 
conduct the character of an epoch to him, and 
made him dwell on it with argumentative vin- 
dication. It was not that he was taking a 
deeper step in wrong-doing, for it was not possi- 
ble that he should feel any tie to the Mediceans 
to be stronger than the tie to his father; but his 
conduct to his father had been hidden by suc- 
cessful lying: his present act did not admit of 
total concealment—in its very nature it was a 
revelation. And Tito winced under his new 
liability to disesteem. 


Floren- | 


but no man of clear in- | 





Well! a little patience, and in another year, 
or perhaps in half a year, he might turn his back 
on these hard, eager Florentines, with their fu- 
tile quarrels and sinking fortunes. His brilliant 
success at Florence had had some ugly flaws in 
it: he had fallen in love with the wrong woman, 
and Baldassarre had come back under incalcu- 
lable circumstances. But, as Tito galloped with 
a loose rein toward Siena, he saw a future before 
him in which he would no longer be haunted by 
those mistakes. He had much money safe out 
of Florence already ; he was in the fresh ripeness 
of eight-and-twenty ; he was conscious of well- 
tried skill. Could he not strip himself of the 
past, as of rehearsal clothing, and throw away 
the old bundle, to robe himself for the real 
scene ? 

It did not enter into Tito’s meditations on the 
future, that, on issuing from the council-cham- 
ber and descending the stairs, he had brushed 
against a man whose face he had not staid to 


recognize in the lamplight. The man was Ser 


| Ceccone—also willing to serve the State by giv- 
and precarious political schemes might have no | 


ing information against unsuccessful employers. 
—_»—_—_ 


CHAPTER LVrtil. 


A FINAL UNDERSTANDING. 


Trro soon returned from Siena, but almost im- 
mediately set out on another journey, from which 
he did not return till the 17th of August. Near- 
ly a fortnight had passed since the arrest of the 
accused, and still they were in prison, still their 
fate was uncertain. Romola had felt during 
this interval as if all cares were suspended for 
her, other than watching the fluctuating proba- 
bilities concerning that fate. Sometimes they 
seemed strongly in favor of the prisoners; for 
the chances of effective interest on their behalf 
were heightened by delay, and an indefinite 
prospect of delay was opened by the reluctance 


of all persons in authority to incur the odium at- 


tendant on any decision. On the one side there 
was a loud cry that the Republic was in danger, 
and that lenity to the prisoners would be the 
signal of attack for all its enemies; on the other, 
there was the certainty that a sentence of death 
and confiscation of property passed on five citi- 
zens of distinguished name would entail the ran- 
corous hatred of their relatives on all who were 
conspicuously instrumental to such a sentence. 
The final judgment properly lay with the 
Eight, who presided over the administration of 
criminal justice; and the sentence depended on 
a majority of six votes. But the Eight shrank 
from their onerous responsibility, and asked in 
this exceptional case to have it shared by the 
Signoria (or the Gonfaloniere and the eight Pri- 
ors). The Signoria, in its turn, shrugged its 
shoulders, and proposed the appeal to the Great 
Council. For, according to a law passed by 
the earnest persuasion of Savonarola nearly three 
years before, whenever a citizen was condemned 
| to death by the fatal six votes (called the sei fave 
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or six beans, beans being in more senses than 
one the political pulse of Florence), he had the 
right of appealing from that sentence to the 
Great Council. 

But in this stage of the business the friends 
of the accused resisted the appeal, determined 
chiefly by the wish to gain delay ; and, in fact, 
strict legality required that sentence should have 
been passed prior to the appeal. Their resist- 
ance prevailed, and a middle course was taken : 
the sentence was referred to a large assembly 
convened on the seventeenth, consisting of all 
the higher magistracies, the smaller council or 
senate of eighty, and a select number of citizens. 

On this day Romola, with anxiety heightened 
by the possibility that before its close her god- 
father’s fate might be decided, had obtained 
leave to see him for the second time, but only 
in the presence of witnesses. She had returned 
to the Via de’ Bardi in company with her cousin 
Brigida, still ignorant whether the council had 
come to any decisive issue; and Monna Brigida 
had gone out again to await the momentous 
news at the house of a friend belonging to one 
of the magistracies, that she might bring back 
authentic tidings as soon as they were to be had. 

Romola had sunk on the first seat in the bright 
saloon, too much agitated, too sick at heart to 
care about her place, or be conscious of discord- 
ance in the objects that surrounded her. She 
sat with her back to the door, resting her head 
on her hands. It seemed a long while since 
Monna Brigida had gone, and Romola was ex- 
pecting her return. But when the door opened 
she knew it was not Monna Brigida who en- 
tered. 

Since she had parted from Tito on that mem- 
orable night she had had no external proof 
to warrant her belief that he had won his safety 
by treachery; on the contrary, she had had evi- 
dence that he was still trusted by the Mediceans, 
and was believed by them to be accomplishing 
certain errands of theirs in Romagna, under 
cover of fulfilling a commission of the govern- 
ment. For the obscurity in which the evidence 
concerning the conspirators was shrouded al- 
lowed it to be understood that Tito had escaped 
any implication. 

But Romola’s suspicion was not to be dissi- 
pated: her horror of his conduct toward Bal- 
dassarre projected itself over every conception of 
his acts; it was as if she had witnessed him com- 
mitting a murder, and had had a diseased im- 
pression ever after that his hands were covered 
with fresh blood. 

As she heard his step on the stone floor a 
chill shudder passed through her; she could not 
turn round, she could not rise to give any greet- 
ing. He did not speak, but after an instant’s 
pause took a seat on the other side of the table 
just opposite to her. Then she raised her eyes 
and looked at him; but she was mute. He did 
not show any irritation, but said, coolly, 

‘* This meeting corresponds with our parting, 
Romola. But I understand that it is a moment 
of terrible suspense. I am come, however, if 








you will listen to me, to bring you the relief of 
hope.” 

She started, and altered her position, but 
looked at him dubiously. 

‘*Tt will not be unwelcome to you to hear— 
even though it is I who tell it—that the council 
is prorogued till the twenty-first. The Eight 
have been frightened at last into passing a sen- 
tence of condemnation, but the demand has now 
been made on behalf of the condemned for an 
appeal to the Great Council.” 

Romoia’s face lost its dubious expression ; she 
asked, eagerly, 

** And when is it to be made ?” 

“It has not yet been granted; but it may be 
granted. The council is to meet again on the 
twenty-first to deliberate whether the appeal 
shall be allowed or not. In the mean time 
there is an interval of three days in which 
chances may occur in favor of the prisoners—in 
which interest may be used on their behalf.” 

Romola started from her seat. The color had 
risen to her face like a visible thought, and her 
hands trembled. In that moment her feeling 
toward Tito was forgotten. 

** Possibly,” said Tito, also rising, ‘‘ your own 
intention may have anticipated what I was going 
to say. You are thinking of the Frate.” 

‘*T am,” said Romola, looking at him with 
surprise. ‘* Has he done any thing? Is there 
any thing to tell me?” 

‘*Only this. It was Messer Francesco Va- 
lori’s bitterness and violence which chiefly de- 
termined the course of things in the council to- 
day. Half the men who gave in their opinion 
against the prisoners were frightened into it, and 
there are numerous friends of Fra Girolamo both 
in this Special Council and out of it who are 
strongly opposed to the sentence of death—Piero 
Guicciardini, for example, who is one member 
of the Signoria that made the stoutest resist- 
ance; and there is Giovan Battista Ridolfi, who, 
Piagnone as he is, will not lightly forgive the 
death of his brother Niccolo.” 

‘*But how can the Appeal be denied,” said 
Romola, indignantly, ‘‘when it is the law — 
when it was one of the chief glories of the popu- 
lar government to have passed the law ?” 

““The; call this an exceptional case. Of 
course there are ingenious arguments, but there 
is much more of loud bluster about the danger 
of the republic. But, you see, no opposition 
could prevent the assembly from being pro- 
rogued, and a certain powerful influence right- 
ly applied during the next three days might 
determine the wavering courage of those who 
desire that the Appeal should be granted, and 
might even give a check to the headlong enmity 
of Francesco Valori. It happens to have come 
to my knowledge that the Frate has so far in- 
terfered as to send a message to him in favor of 
Lorenzo Tornabuoni. I know you can some- 


times have access to the Frate: it might at 
all events be worth while to use your privilege 
now.” 

‘*Tt is true,” said Romola, with an air of ab- 
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straction. “I can not believe that the 
would approve denying the Appeal.” 

«T heard it said by more than one person in 
the court of the Palazzo, before I came away, 
that it would be to the everlasting discredit of 
Fra Girolamo if he allowed a government which 
is almost entirely made up of his party, to deny 
the Appeal, without entering his protest, when 
he has been boasting in his books and sermons 
that it was he who got the law passed.* But, 
between ourselves, with all respect for your 
Frate’s ability, my Romola, he had got into the 
practice of preaching that form of human sacri- 
fices called killing tyrants and wicked malcon- 
tents which some of his followers are likely to 
think inconsistent with lenity in the present 
case.” 

“T know, I know,” said R 
and tone of pain. ‘‘ But he is driven into those 
excesses of speech. It used to be different. I 
will ask for an interview. I can not rest with- 
out it. I trust in the greatness of his heart.” 

She was not looking at Tito; her eyes were 
bent with a vague gaze toward the ground, and 
she had no distinct consciousness that the words 
she heard came from her husband. 

‘Better lose no time, then,” said Tito, with 
unmixed suavity, moving his cap round in his 
hands as if he were about to put it on and de- 
part. ‘* And now, Romola, you will perhaps be 
able to see, in spite of prejudice, that my wishes 
go with yours in this matter. You will not re- 
gard the misfortune of my safety as an offense.”’ 

Something like an electric shock passed through 
Romola: it was the full consciousness of her 
husband’s presence returning toher. She looked 
at him without speaking. 

** At least,” he added, in a slightly harder 
tone, *‘you will endeavor to base our inter- 
course on some other reasoning than that be- 
cause an evil deed is possible, 7 have done it. 
Am I alone to be beyond the pale of your ex- 
tensive charity ?” 

The feeling which had been driven back from 
Romola’s lips a fortnight before rose again with 
the gathered force of a tidal wave. She spoke 
with a decision which told him that she was 
careless of consequences. 

‘*It is too late, Tito. There is no killing the 
suspicion that deceit has once begotten. And 
now I know every thing. I know who that old 
man was: he was your father, to whom you owe 
every thing—to whom you owe more than if you 
had been his own child. By the side of that, it 


Frate 


omola, with a look 





* The most recent, and in several respects the best, 
biographer of Savonarola, Signor Villari, endeavors to 
show that the Law of Appeal ultimately enacted, being | 
wider than the law originally contemplated by Savonarola, 
was a source of bitter annoyance to him, as a contrivance 
of the aristocratic party for attaching to the measures of 
the popular government the injurious results of license 
But in taking this view the estimable biographer lost sighit 
of the fact that, not only in his sermons but in a deliber- 
ately prepared book (the Compendiwm Revelationum) 
written long after the Appeal had become law, Savonarola 
enumerates among the benefits secured to Florence, *' the 
Appeal from the Six Votes, advocated by me, for the 
greater security of the citizens.” 
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is a small thing that you broke my trust and my 


father’s. As long as you deny the truth about 
that old man there is a horror rising between 
us: the law that should make us one can never 
be obeyed. I too am a human being. 

a soul of my own that abhors your actions. 


I have 

Our 
union is a pretense—as if a perpetual lie could 
be a sacred marriage.” 

Tito did not answer immediately. Whe he 
did speak it was with a calculated caution that 
was stimulated by alarm. 

‘* And you mean to carry out that independ- 
ence by quitting me, I presume ?” 

**T desire to quit you,” said Romola, impetu- 
ously. 

*¢ And supposing I do not submit to part with 
what the law gives me some security for retain- 
ing? You will then, of course, proclaim your 
reasons in the ear of all Florence. You will 
bring forward your mad assassin, who is doubt- 
less ready to obey your call, and you will tell 
the world that you believe his testimony because 
he is so rational as to desire to assassinate me. 
You will first inform the Signoria that I am a 
Medicean conspirator, and then you will inform 
the Mediceans that I have betrayed them, and 
in both cases you will offer the excellent proof 
that you believe me capable in general of every 
thing bad. It will certainly be a striking posi- 
tion for a wife to adopt. And if, on such evi- 
dence, you succeed in holding me up to infamy, 
you will have surpassed all the heroines of the 
Greek drama.” 

He paused a moment, but she stood mute. 
He went on with the sense of mastery. 

‘* T believe you have no other grievance against 
me except that I have failed in fulfilling some 
lofty indefinite conditions on which you gave me 
your wifely affection, so that, by withdrawing it, 
you have gradually reduced me to the careful 
supply of your wants as a fair Piagnone of high 
condition and liberal charities. I think your 
success in gibbeting me is not certain. But 
doubtless you would begin by winning the ear 
of Messer Bernardo del Nero ?” 

“* Why do I speak of any thing?” cried Romo- 
la, in anguish, sinking on her chair again. ‘It 
is hateful in me to be thinking of myself!” 

She did not notice when Tito left the room, 
or know how long it was before the door opened 
to admit Monna Brigida. But in that instant 
she started up and said, 

‘*Cousin, we must go to San Marco directly. 
I must see my confessor, Fra Salvestro.” 


————@——— 


CHAPTER LIX. 
PLEADING. 


THE morning was in its early brightness when 
Romola was again on her way to San Marco, 
having obtained through Fra Salvestro, the 
evening before, the promise of an interview with 
Fra Girolamo in the chapter-house of the convent. 
The rigidity with which Savonarola guarded 
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his life from all the pretexts of calumny made | 
such interviews very rare, and whenever they 
were granted, they were kept free from any ap- 
pearance of mystery. For this reason the hour 
chosen was one at which there were likely to be | 
other visitors in the outer cloisters of San Marco. | 

She chose to pass through the heart of the | 
city that she might notice the signs of public | 
feeling. Every loggia, every convenient corner | 
of the piazza, every shop that made a rendez- | 
vous for gossips, was astir with the excitement | 
of gratuitous debate; a languishing trade tend- 
ing to make political discussion all the more 
vigorous. It was clear that the parties for and | 
against the death of the conspirators were bent | 
on making the fullest use of the three days’ in- 
terval in order to determine the popular mood. 
Already hand-bills were in circulation; some | 
presenting, in large print, the alternative of jus- | 
tice on the conspirators or ruin to the republic, 
others, in equally large print, urging the observ- 
ance of the law and the granting of the Appeal. | 
Round these jutting islets of black capitals there | 
were lakes of smaller characters setting forth | 
arguments less necessary to be read; for it was | 
an opinion entertained at that time (in the first | 
flush of triumph at the discovery of printing), 
that there was no argument more widely con- 
vincing than question-begging phrases in large 
type. 

Romola, however, cared especially to become | 
acquainted with the arguments in smaller type, | 
and, though obliged to hasten forward, she look- 
ed round anxiously as she went, that she might 
miss no opportunity of securing copies. Fora 
long way she saw none but such as were in the 
hands of eager readers, or else fixed on the 
walls, from which in some places the sbirri were 
tearing them down. But at last, passing be- 
hind San Giovanni with a quickened pace, that | 
she might avoid the many acquaintances who 
frequented the piazza, she saw Bratti with a 
stock of hand-bills, which he appeared to be ex- 
changing for small coin with the passers-by. 
She was too familiar with the humble life of | 
Florence for Bratti to be any stranger to her, | 
and, turning toward him, she said, ‘‘ Have you | 
two sorts of hand-bills, Bratti? Let me have} 
them quickly.” 

‘Two sorts,” said Bratti, separating the wet 
sheets with a slowness that tried Romola’s pa- 
tience. ‘*There’s ‘Law,’ and there’s ‘Jus- 
tice.’” 

“Which sort do you sell most of?” 

**¢ Justice’—‘ Justice’ goes the quickest; soI 
raised the price, and made it two danari. But 
then I bethought me the ‘ Law’ was good ware 
too, and had as good a right to be charged for 
as ‘Justice ;’ for people set no store by cheap 
things; and, if I sold the ‘ Law’ at one danaro, 
I should be doing it a wrong. And I'm a fair 
trader. ‘Law’ or ‘ Justice,’ it’s all one to me; 
they’re good wares. I got’em both for nothing, 
and I sell’em at a fair profit. But you'll want 
more than one of a sort ?” 

‘*No, no: here’s a white quattrino for the 




















two,” said Romola, folding up the bills and hur. 
rying away. 

She was soon in the outer cloisters of San 
Marco, where Fra Salvestro was awaiting her 
under the cloister, but did not notice the ap- 
proach of her light step. He was chatting, ac. 
cording to his habit, with lay visitors; for under 
the auspices of a government friendly to the 
Frate, the timidity about frequenting San Marco, 
which had followed on the first shock of the ex- 
communication, had been gradually giving way. 
In one of these lay visitors she recognized a well- 
known satellite of Francesco Valori, named An- 
drea Cambini, who was narrating or expounding 
with emphatic gesticulation, while Fra Salves. 
tro was listening with that air of trivial curios- 
ity which tells that the listener cares very mueh 
about news and very little about its quality. 
This characteristic of her confessor, which was 
always repulsive to Romola, was made exasper- 
ating to her at this moment by the certainty she 
gathered, from the disjointed words which reach- 
ed her ear, that Cambini was narrating some- 
thing relative to the fate of the conspirators, 
She chose not to approach the group; but, as 
soon as she saw that she had arrested Fra Sal- 
vestro’s attention, she turned toward the door 
of the chapter-house, while he, making a sign of 
approval, disappeared within the inner cloister. 
A lay brother stood ready to open the door of 
the chapter-house for her, and closed it behind 
her as she entered. 

Once more looked at by those sad frescoed 
figures which had seemed to be mourning with 
her at the death of her brother Dino, it was in- 
evitable that something of that scene should 
come back to her; but the intense occupation 
of her mind with the present made the remem- 
brance less a retrospect than an indistinct re- 
currence of impressions which blended them- 
selves with her agitating fears, as if her actual 
anxiety were a revival of the strong yearning 
she had once before brought to this spot—to be 
repelled by marble rigidity. She gave no space 
for the remembrance to become more definite ; 
for she at once opened the hand-bills, thinking 
she should perhaps be able to read them in the 
interval before Fra Girolamo appeared. But by 
the time she had read to the end of the one that 
recommended the observance of the law, the 
door was opening, and, doubling up the papers, 
she stood expectant. 

When the Frate had entered she knelt, ac- 
cording to the usual practice of those who saw 
him in private ; but as soon as he had uttered a 
benedictory greeting she rose and stood opposite 
to him at a few yards’ distance. Owing to his 
seclusion since he had been excommunicated, it 
had been an unusually long while since she had 
seen him, and the late months had visibly deep- 
ened in his face the marks of overtaxed mental 
activity and bodily severities; and yet Romola 
was not so conscious of this change as of anoth- 
er, which was less definable. Was it that the 
expression of serene elevation and pure human 
fellowship which had once moved her was no 








longer present in the same force, or was it that | 
the sense of his being divided from her in her 
feeling about her godfather roused the slumber- | 
ing sources of alienation, and marred her own | 
vision? Perhaps both causes were at work. 
Our relations with our fellow-men are most 
often determined by coincident currents of that 
sort; the inexcusable word or deed seldom 
comes until after affection or reverence has 
been already enfeebled by the strain of repeated 
excuses. 

It was tree that Savonarola’s glance at Romo- 
la had some of that hardness which is caused by 
an egoistic prepossession. He divined that the 
interview she had sought was to turn on the fate 
of the conspirators, a subject on which he had al- 
ready had to quell inner voices that might be- 
some loud again when encouraged from with- 
out. Seated in his cell, correcting the sheets of | 
his Triumph of the Cross, it was easier to repose 
on a resolution of neutrality. 

“Tt is a question of moment, doubtless, on 
which you wished to see me, my daughter,” he | 
began, in a tone which was gentle rather from 
self-control than from immediate inclination. | 
‘‘T know you are not wont to lay stress on small | 
matters.” 

‘‘Father, you know what it is before I tell | 
you,” said Romola, forgetting every thing else | 
as soon as she began to pour forth her plea. | 
‘You know what I am caring for—it is for the 
life of the old man I love best in the world. | 
Che thought of him has gone tegether with the 
hought of my father as long as I remember the 
laylight. That is my warrant for coming to | 
you, even if my coming should have been need- 
Perhaps it is: perhaps you have already 
letermined that your power over the hearts of 
men shall be used to prevent them from deny- 
ing to Florentines a right which you yourself 
helped to earn for them.” 

‘*T meddle not with the functions of the State, 
my daughter,” said Fra Girolamo, strongly dis- | 

nelined to reopen externally a debate which he | 
had already gone through inwardly. ‘TI have 
preached and labored that Florence should have 
a good government, for a good government is | 
needful to the perfecting of the Christian life ; 
but I keep away my hands from particular af- | 
fairs, which it is the office of experienced citi- | 
zens to administer.” 

‘* Surely, father—” Romola broke off. She 
had uttered this first word almost impetuously, 
but she was checked by the counter agitation of | 
feeling herself in an attitude of remonstrance | 


less. 


toward the man who had been the source of | 
guidance and strength to her. In the act of 
rebelling she was bruising her own reverence. 

Savonarola was too keen not to divine some- 
thing of the conflict that was arresting her—too 
noble deliberately to assume in calm speech that 
self-justifying evasiveness into which he was | 
often hurried in public by the crowding impulses 
of the orator. 

‘Say what is in your heart; speak on, my 
daughter,” he said, standing with his arms laid 


ROMOLA. 


vidly. 


| first men who need it? 
| the Christian life more closely than whether 


| find its opportunities in public acts. 
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one upon the other, and looking at her with 
quiet expectation. 

‘*T was going to say, father, that this matter 
is surely of higher moment than many about 
which I have heard you preach and exhort fer- 
If it belonged to you to urge that men 
condemned for offenses against the State should 
have the right to appeal to the Great Council— 
if—” Romola was getting eager again—‘‘if you 
count it a glory to have won that right for them, 


| can it less belong to you to declare yourself 


against the right being denied to almost the 
Surely that touches 


you knew beforehand that the Dauphin would 
die, or whether Pisa will be conquered.” 

There was a subtle movement, like a subdued 
sign of pain, in Savonarola’s strong lips, before 
he began to speak. 

‘*My daughter, I speak as it is given me to 
speak—I am not master of the times when I 
may become the vehicle of knowledge beyond 
the cortmon lights of men. In this case I have 


| no illumination beyond what wisdom may give 


to those who are charged with the safety of the 
State. As to the law of Appeal against the Six 
Votes, I labored to have it passed in order that 
no Florentine should be subject to loss of life 
and goods through the private hatred of a few 
who might happen to be in power; but these 


| five men, who have desired tu overthrow a free 


government and restore a corrupt tyrant, have 
been condemned with the assent of a large as- 
sembly of their fellow-citizens. They refused 
at first to have their cause brought before the 
Great Council. They have lost the right to the 
appeal.” 

‘¢ How can they have lost it?” said Romola. 
**Tg is the right to appeal against condemnation, 
and they have never been condemned till now ; 
and, forgive me, father, it is private hatred that 
would deny them the appeal; it is the violenc 
of the few that frightens others; else why was 
the assembly divided again directly, after it had 
seemed to agree? And if any thing weighs 
against the observance of the law, let this weigh 
for it—this, that you used to preach more earn- 
estly than all else, that there should be no place 
given to hatred and bloodshed because of these 
party strifes, so that private ill-will should not 
Father, 
you know that there is private hatred concerned 


| here: will it not dishonor you not to have in- 


terposed on the side of mercy, when there are 
many who hold that it is also the side of law 
and justice ?” 

‘My daughter,” said Fra Girolamo, with 
more visible emotion than before, ‘’ there is a 
mercy which is weakness, and even treason 
against the common good. The safety of Flor- 
ence, which means even more than the welfare 
of Florentines, now demands severity, as it once 
demanded mercy. It is not only for a past plot 
that these men are condemned, but also for a 
plot which has not yet been executed; and the 


devices that were leading to its execution are 
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his forces in Romagna; and the enemies of 
Florence, that sit in the highest places of Italy, 


are ready to hurl any stone that will crush her.” 


‘What plot?” said Romola, reddening, and 
trembling with alarmed surprise. 

‘*You carry papers in your hand, I see,” said 
Fra Girolamo, pointing to the hand-bills. “One 
of them will, perhaps, tell you that the govern- 
ment has had new information.” 

Romola hastily opened the hand-bill she had 
not yet read, and saw that the government had 
now positive evidence of a second plot, which 
was to have been carried out in this August 
time. To her mind it was like reading a con- 
firmation that Tito had won his safety by foul 
means; his pretense of wishing that the Frate 
should exert himself on behalf of the condemned 
only helped the wretched conviction. She crush- 
ed up the paper in her hand, and, turning to 
Savonarola, she said, with new passion, ‘‘ Fa- 
ther, what safety can there be for Florence 
when the worst man can always escape? .And,” 
she went on, a sudden flash of remembrance 
coming from the thought about her husband, 
‘Shave not you yourself encouraged this decep- 
tion, which corrupts the life of Florence, by want- 
ing more favor to be shown to Lorenzo Torna- 
buoni, who has worn two faces, and flattered 
you with a show of affection, when my godfa- 
ther has always been honest? Ask all Florence 


| 
who of those five men has the truest heart, and 


there will not be many who will name any other 
name than Bernardo del Nero. You did inter- 
pose with Francesco Valori for the sake of one 
prisoner: you have not then been neutral; and 
you know that your word will be powerful.” 

**T do not desire the death of Bernardo,” 
said Savonarola, coloring deeply. ‘It would 
be enough if he were sent out of the city.” * 

‘*'Then why do you not speak to save an old 
man of seventy-five from dying a death of igno- 
miny—to give him at least the fair chances of 
the law?” burst out Romola, the impetuosity 
of her nature so roused that she forgot every 
thing but her indignation. ‘‘It is not that you 
feel bound to be neutral; else why did you speak 


for Lorenzo Tornabuoni? You spoke for him 
heeause he is more friendly to San Marco; my 


godfather feigns no friendship. It is not then 
as a Medicean that my godfather is to die; it is 
as a man you have no love for!” 

When Romola paused, with cheeks glowing, 
and with quivering lips, there was dead silence. 
As she saw Fra Girolamo standing motionless 
before her she seemed to herself to be hearing 
her own words over again; words that seemed 
in this echo of consciousness to be in strange, 
painful dissonance with the memories that made 
part of his presence to her. The moments of 
silence were expanded by gathering compunc- 
tion and self-doubt. She had committed sacri- 
lege in her passion. And even the sense that 
she could retract nothing of her plea, that her 
mind could not submit itself to Savonarola’s 
negative, made it the more needful to her to 
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not put an end to: the tyrant is still gathering | satisfy those reverential memories. With a 


| 


sudden movement toward him, she said: 

| ‘*Forgive me, father; it is pain to me to 
| have spoken those words—yet I can not help 
speaking. I am little and feeble compared with 
| you; you brought me light and strength. But 
I submitted because I felt the proffered strength 
| —because I saw the light. Now I can not see 
it. Father, you yourself declare that there 
| comes a moment when the soul must have no 
| guide but the voice within it to tell whether 
| the consecrated thing has sacred virtue. And 
| therefore I must speak.” 

Savonarola had that readily roused resent- 

ment toward opposition, hardly separable from 

|a power-loving and powerful nature, accustom- 
| ed to seek great ends that cast a reflected grand- 
}eur on the means by which they are sought. 
| His sermons have much of that red flame in 
them. And if he had been a meaner man his 
| susceptibility might have shown itself in irrita- 
| tion at Romola’s accusatory freedom, which was 
|in strong contrast with the deference he habit- 
ually received from his disciples. But at this 
}moment such feelings were nullified by that 
| hard struggle which made half the tragedy of 
| his life—the struggle of a mind possessed by a 
| never-silent hunger after purity and simplicity, 
| yet caught in a tangle of egoistic demands, false 
ideas, and difficult outward conditions that made 
| simplicity impossible. Keenly alive to all the 
suggestions of Romola’s remonstrating words, 
| he was rapidly surveying, as he had done be- 
fore, the courses of action that were open to 
him, and their probable results. But it was a 
question on which arguments could seem de- 
| cisive only in proportion as they were charged 
with feeling, and he had received no impulse 
that could alter his bias. He looked at Romo- 
la, and said : 

**You have full pardon for your frankness, 
my daughter. You speak, I know, out of the 
fullness of your family affections. But these 
affections must give way to the needs of the re- 
public. If those men, who have a close ac- 
| quaintance with the affairs of the State, be- 
lieve, as I understand they do, that the public 
safety requires the extreme punishment of the 
law to fall on those five conspirators, I can not 
| control their opinion, seeing that I stand aloof 
from such affairs.” 

‘* Then you desire that they should die? You 

desire that the Appeal should be denied them ?” 

|said Romola, feeling anew repelled by a vindi- 
cation which seemed to her to have the nature 
of a subterfuge 

‘*T have said that I do not desire their death.” 

“Then,” said Romola, her indignation rising 
again, ‘‘ you can be indifferent that Florentines 
should inflict death which you do not desire, 
when you might have protested against it—when 
you might have helped to hinder it, by urging 
| the observance of a law which you held it good 
|to get passed. Father, you used not to stand 
| aloof: you used not to shrink from protesting. 
| Do not say you can not protest where the lives 
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of men are concerned; say, rather, you desire 
their death. Say, rather, you hold it good for 
Florence that there shall be more blood and 
more hatred. Will the death of five Mediceans 
ut an end to parties in Florence? Will the 
death of a noble old man like Bernardo del Nero 
save a city that holds such men as Dolfo Spini?” 

‘My daughter, it is enough. The cause of 
freedom, which is the cause of God's kingdom 
ipon earth, is often most injured by the ene- 
mies who carry within them the power of cer- 
tain human virtues. The wickedest man is 
often not the most insurmountable obstacle to 
the triumph of good.” 

“Then why do you say again that you do 
not desire my godtather’s death ?” said Romola, 
in mingled anger and despair. ‘Rather you 
hold it the more needful he should die because 
he is the better man. I can not unravel your 
thoughts, father; I can not hear the real voice 
of your judgment and conscience.” 

There was a moment's pause. ‘Then Savon- 
arola said, with keener emotion than he had yet 
shown, 

‘* Be thankful, my daughter, if your own soul 
has been spared perplexity, and judge not those 
to whom a harder lot has been given. You see 
one ground of action in this matter. I see 
many. I have to choose that which will fur- 
ther the work intrusted to me. The end I seek 
is one to which minor respects must be sacri- 
iced. ‘The death of five men—were they less 
tuilty than these—is a light matter weighed 
igainst the withstanding of the vicious tyran- 
nies which stifle the life of Italy, and foster the 
corruption of the Church ; a light matter weigh- 
ed against the furthering of God’s kingdom upon 
arth, the end for which I live and am willing 
myself to die.” 

Under any other circumstances, Romola would 
have been sensitive to the appeal at the begin- 
ning of Savonarola’s speech; but at this moment 
she was so utterly in antagonism with him, that 
what he called perplexity seemed to her sophis- 
try and doubleness; and as he went on, his 
words only fed that flame of indignation which 
now again, more fully than ever before, lit up 
the memory of all his mistakes, and made her 
trust in him seem to have been a purblind delu- 
sion. She spoke almost with bitterness. 

**Do you then know so well what will further 
the coming of God's kingdom, father, that you 
will dare to despise the plea of mercy—of jus- 
tice—of faithfulness to your own teaching? Has 
the French king then brought renovation to 
Italy? ‘Take care, father, lest your enemies 
have some reason when they say that, in your 
visions of what will further Gcd’s kingdom, you 
see only what will strengthen your own party.” 

** And that is true!” said Savonarola, with 
flashing eyes. Romola’s voice had seemed to 
him in that moment the voice of his enemies. 
‘The cause of my party is the cause of God’s 
kingdom.” 

*T do not believe it!” said Romola, her 
whole frame shaken with passionate repug- 
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nance. ‘*‘God’s kingdom is something wider— 
else, let me stand outside it with the beings that 
I love.” 

The two faces were lit up, each with an op- 
posite emotion, each with an opposite certitude. 
Further words were impossible. Romola hasti- 
ly covered her head and went out in silence. 


CHAPTER LX. 


THE SCAFFOLD. 


THREE days later the moon that was just sur- 
mounting the buildings of the piazza in front of 
the Old Palace within the hour of midnight did 
not make the usual broad lights and shadows on 
the pavement. Not a hand’s-breadth of pave- 
ment was to be seen, but only the heads of an 
eager, struggling multitude. And instead of 
that back-ground of silence in which the patter- 
ing footsteps and buzzing voices, the lute-thrum- 
ming or rapid scampering of the many night- 
wanderers of Florence stood out in obtrusive 
distinctness, there was the back-ground of a roar 
from mingled shouts and imprecations, tramp- 
lings and pushings, and accidental clashing of 
weapons, across which nothing was distinguish- 
able but a darting shriek or the heavy dropping 
toll of a bell. 

Almost all call themselves thc 
public of Florence were awake at that hour, 
and either inclosed within the limits of that 
piazza, or struggling to enter it. Within the 
palace were still assembled in the council-cham- 


who could 


ber all the chief magistracies, the eighty mem- 


bers of the senate, and the other select citizens 
who had been in hot debate through long hours 
of daylight and torchlight whether the Appeal 
should be granted or whether the sentence of 
death should be executed on the prisoners forth- 
with to forestall the dangerous chances of delay. 
And the debate had been so much like fierce 
quarrel that the noise from the council-chamber 
had reached the crowd outside. Only within 
the last hour had the question been decided: 
the Signoria had remained divided, four of them 
standing out resolutely for the Appeal, in spite 
of the strong argument that if they did not give 
way their houses should be sacked, until Fran- 
cesco Valori, in brief and furious speech, made 
the determination of his party more ominously 
distinct by declaring that if the Signoria would 
not defend the liberties of the Florentine people 
by executing those five perfidious citizens, there 
would not be wanting others who would take 
that cause in hand to the peril of all who opposed 
it. The Florentine Cato triumphed. When 
the votes were counted sgain, the four obstinate 
white beans no longer appeared ; the whole nine 
were of the fatal affirmative black, deciding the 
death of the five prisoners without delay—de- 
ciding also, only tacitly and with much more 
delay, the death of Francesco Valori. 

And now, while the judicial Eight were gone 
to the Bargello to prepare for the execution, the 
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five condemned men were being led barefoot and | 


in irons through the midst of the council. It 
was their friends who had contrived this: would 
not Florentines be moved by the visible associa- 
tion of such cruel ignominy with two venerable 
men like Bernardo del Nero and Niccold Ridolfi, 
who had taken their bias long before the new 
order of things had come to make Mediceanism 
retrograde—with two brilliant popular young 
men like Tornabuoni and Pucci, whose absence 
would be felt as a haunting vacancy wherever 
there was a meeting of chief Florentines? It 
was useless: such pity as could be awakened 
now was of that hopeless sort which leads not to 
rescue, but to the tardier action of revenge. 

While this scene was passing up stairs Romo- 
la stood below against one of the massive pillars 
in the court of the palace, expecting the moment 
when her godfather would appear on his way to 
execution. By the use of strong interest she had 
gained permission to visit him in the evening of 
this day, and remain with him until the result 
of the council should be determined. And now 
she was waiting with his confessor to follow the 
guard that would lead him to the Bargello. Her 
heart was bent on clinging to the presence of the 
childless old man to the last moment, as her fa- 
ther would have done, and she had overpowered 
all remonstrances. Giovan Battista Ridolfi, a 
disciple of Savonarola, who was going in bitter- 
ness to behold the death of his elder brother 
Niccolo, had promised that she should be guard- 
ed, and now stood by her side. 

Tito, too, was in the palace; but Romola had 
not seen him. Since the evening of the seven- 
teenth they had avoided each other, and Tito 
only knew by inference from the report of the 
Frate’s neutrality that her pleading had failed. 
He was now surrounded with official and other 
personages, both Florentine and foreign, who | 
had been awaiting the issue of the long-protract- | 
ed council, maintaining, except when he was 
directly addressed, the subdued air and grave 
silence of a man whom actual events are placing 
in a painful state of strife between public and 
private feeling. When an allusion was made to | 
his wife in relation to those events, he implied | 
that, owing to the violent excitement of her 
mind, the mere fact of his continuing to hold 
office under a government concerned in her god- | 
father’s condemnation roused in her a diseased | 
hostility toward him; so that for her sake he | 
felt it best not to approach her, 

‘Ah, the old Bardi blood!” said Cennini, | 
with ashrug. ‘I shall not be surprised if this | 
business shakes her loose from the Frate, as well 
as some others I could name.” 

‘Tt is exeusable in a woman, who is doubt- 
less beautiful, since she is the wife of Messer 
Tito,” said a young French envoy, smiling and 
bowing to Tito, ‘to think that her affections 
must overrule the good of the State, and that 
nobody is to be beheaded who is any body’s 
cousin; but such a view is not to be encour- 





aged in the male population. It seems to me 


your Florentine polity is much weakened by it.” | 


‘‘That is true,” said Niccold Macchiavellj. 
‘but where personal ties are strong, the hostil- 
ities they raise must be taken due account of. 
Many of these half-way severities are mere hot- 
headed blundering. The only safe blows to be 
inflicted on men and parties are the blows that 
are too heavy to be avenged.” 

** Niccolo,” said Cennini, ‘‘ there is a clever 
wickedness in thy talk sometimes that makes me 
mistrust thy pleasant young face as if it were a 
mask of Satan.” 

“Not at all, my good Domenico,” said Mac. 
chiavelli, smiling, and laying his hand on th 
elder’s shoulder. ‘‘ Satan was a blunderer, a; 
introducer of novita, who made a stupendous 
failure. If he had succeeded, we should all 
have been worshiping him, and his portrait 
would have been more flattered,” 

‘* Well, well,” said Cennini, ‘‘I say not thy 
doctrine is not too clever for Satan: I only say 
it is wicked enough for him.” 

‘*T tell you,” said Macchiavelli, ‘‘ my doctrine 
is the doctrine of all men who seek an end a 
little farther off than their own noses. Ask our 
Frate, our prophet, how his universal renova- 
tion is to be brought about: he will tell you, 
first, by getting a free and pure government: 
and since it appears that can not be done by 
making all Florentines love each other, it must 
be done by cutting off every head that happens 
to be obstinately in the way. Only if a man in- 
curs odium by sanctioning a severity that is not 


’ 


| thorough enough to be final, he commits a blun- 


der. And something like that blunder, I sus- 
pect, the Frate has committed. It was an oc- 
casion on which he might have won some lustre 
by exerting himself to maintain the Appeal ; 
instead of that, he has lost lustre, and has gain- 
ed no strength.” 

Before any one else could speak, there came 
the expected announcement that thé prisoners 
were about to leave the council chamber; and 
the majority of those who were present hurried 
toward the door, intent on securing the freest 
passage to the Bargello in the rear of the pris- 
oners’ guard ; for the scene of the execution was 
one that drew alike those who were moved by 
the deepest passions and those who were moved 
by the coldest curiosity. 

Tito was one of those who remained behind. 
He had a native repugnance to sights of death 
and pain, and five days ago, whenever he had 
thought of this execution as a possibility, he had 
hoped that it would not take place, and that the 
utmost sentence would be exile: his own safety 
demanded no more. But now he felt that it 
would be a welcome guarantee of his security 
when he had learned that Bernardo del Nero’s 
head was off the shoulders. The new knowledge 
and new attitude toward him disclosed by Ro- 
mola on the day of his return, had given him a 
new dread of the power she possessed to make 
his position insecure. If any act of hers only 
succeeded in making him an object of suspicion 
and odium, he foresaw not only frustration, but 
frustration under unpleasant circumstances. Her 





belief in Baldassarre had clearly determined her 
wavering feelings against further submission, 
and if her godfather lived she would win him 
to share her belief without much trouble. Ro- 
mola seemed more than ever an unmanageable 
fact in his destiny. But if Bernardo del Nero 
were dead, the difficulties that would beset her 
in placing herself in opposition to her husband 
would probably be insurmountable to her shrink- 
ing pride. Therefore Tito had felt easier when 
he knew that the Eight had gone to the Bargello 
to order the instant erection of the scaffold. 
Four other men—his intimates and confederates 
—were to die, besides Bernardo del Nero. But 
a man’s own safety is a god that sometimes 
makes very grim demands. Tito felt them to 
be grim: even in the pursuit of what was agree- 
able, this paradoxical life forced upon him the 
desire for what was disagreeable. But he had 
had other experience of this sort, and as he heard 
through the open doorway the shuffle of many 
feet and the clanking of metal on the stairs, he 
was able to answer the questions of the young 
French envoy without showing signs of any oth- 
er feeling than that of sad resignation to State 
necessities. 

Those sounds fell on Romola as if her power 
of hearing had been exalted along with every 
other sensibility of her nature. She needed no 
arm to support her; she shed no tears. She 
felt that intensity of life which seems to trans- 
cend both grief and joy—in which the mind 
seems to itself akin to elder forces that wrought 
out existence before the birth of pleasure and 
pain. Since her godfather’s fate had been de- 
cided, the previous struggle of feeling in her had 
given way to an identification of herself with 
him in these supreme moments: she was in- 
wardly asserting for him that, if he suffered the 
punishment of treason, he did not deserve the 
name of traitor; he was the victim to a collision 
between two kinds of faithfulness. It was not 
given to him to die for the noblest cause, and 
yet he died because of his nobleness. He might 
have been a meaner man, and found it easier 
not to incur this guilt. Romola was feeling the 
full force of that sympathy with the individual 
lot that is continually opposing itself to the form- 
ule by which actions and parties are judged. 
She was treading the way with her second fa- 
ther to the scaffold, and nerving herself to defy 
ignomy by the consciousness that it was not de- 
served. 

The way was fenced in by three hundred 
armed men, who had been placed as a guard by 
the orders of Francesco Valori, for among the 
apparent contradictions that belonged to this 
event, not the least striking was the allegect 
alarm on the one hand at the popular rage 
against the conspirators, and the alleged alarm 
on the other lest there should be an attempt to 
rescue them in the midst of a hostile crowd. 
When they had arrived within the court of the 
Bargello, Romola was allowed to approach Ber- 
nardo with his confessor for a moment of fare- 
well. Many eyes were bent on them even in 
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that struggle of an agitated throng, as the aged 
man, forgetting that his hands were bound with 
irons, lifted them toward the golden head that 
was bent toward him, and then, checking that 
movement, leaned to kiss her. She seized the 
fettered hands that were hung down again, and 
kissed them as if they had been sacred things. 

‘My poor Romola,” said Bernardo, in a low 
voice, ‘I have only to die, but thou hast to live 
—and I shall not be there to help thee.” 

“Yes,” said Romola, hurriedly, ‘* you wi/ 
help me—always—because I shall remember 
you.” 

She was taken away and conducted up the 
flight of steps that led to the loggia surrounding 
the grand old court. She took her place there, 
determined to look till the moment when hei 
godfather laid his head on the block. Now whik 
the prisoners were allowed a brief interval with 
their confessor, the spectators were pressing into 
the court until the crowd became dense around 
the black scaffold, and the torches fixed in iron 
rings against the pillars threw a varying startling 
light at one moment on passionless stone carv- 
ings, at another on some pale face agitated with 
suppressed rage or suppressed grief—the face of 
one among the many near relatives of the con- 
demned, who were presently to receive their 
dead and carry them home. 

Romola’s face looked like a marble image 
against the dark arch as she stood watching for 
the moment when her godfather would appear 
at the foot of the scaffold. He was to suffer first, 
and Battista Ridolfi, who was by her side, had 
promised to take her away through a door be- 
hind them when she should have seen the last 
look of the man who alone in all the world had 
shared her pitying love for her father. And 
still, in the back-ground of her thought, there 
was the possibility striving to be a hope, that 
some rescue might yet come, something that 
would keep that scaffold unstained by blood. 

For a long while there was constant move- 
ment, lights flickering, heads swaying to and 
fro, confused voices within the court, rushing 
waves of sound through the entrance from with- 
out. It seemed to Romola as if she were in the 
midst of a storm or a troubled sea, caring no- 
thing about the storm, but only about holding 
out a signal till the eyes that looked for it could 
seek it no more. 

Suddenly there was stillness, and the very 
tapers seemed to tremble into quiet. The exe- 
cutioner was ready on the scaffold, and Bernardo 
del Nero was seen ascending it with a slow firm 
step. Romola made no visible movement, ut- 
tered not even a suppressed sound: she stood 
more firmly, caring for his firmness. She saw 
him pause, saw the white head kept erect, while 
he said, in a voice distinctly audible, 

‘* Tt is but a short space of life that my fellow- 
citizens have taken from me.” 

She perceived that he was gazing slowly round 
him as he spoke. She felt that his eyes were 
resting on her, and that she was stretching out 
her arms toward him. Then she saw no more 
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said, ‘‘ My daughter, all is peace now. 
conduct you to your house.” 


She uncovered her head and saw her godfa- | 
ther’s confessor standing by her, in a room where 
there were other grave men talking in subdued 


tones. 

“*T am ready,” she said, starting up. 
us lose no time.” 

She thought all clinging was at an end for her: 
all her strength now should be given to escape 
from a grasp under which she shuddered. 


* Let 


——.————_. 


CHAPTER LXI. 


DRIFTING AWAY. 


Ow the eighth day from that memorable night 
Romola was standing on the brink of the Medi- 
terranean, watching the gentle summer pulse 
of the sea just above what was then the little 
fishing village of Viareggio. 

Again she had fled from Florence, and this 
time no arresting voice had called her back. 
Again she wore the gray religious dress; and 
this time, in her heart-sickness, she did not care 
that it was a disguise. A new rebellion had 
risen in her, a new despair. Why should she 
care about wearing one badge more than an- 
other, or about being called by her own name? 
She despaired of finding any consistent duty be- 
longing to that name. What force was there to 
create for her that hallowed supreme motive 
which men call duty, but which can have no in- 
ward constraining existence save through some 
form of believing love? The bonds of all strong 
affection were snapped. In her marriage, the 
highest bond of all, she had ceased to see the 
mystic union which is its own guarantee of in- 
dissolubleness, had ceased even to see the ob- 
ligation of a voluntary pledge: had she not 
proved that the things to which she had pledged 
herself were impossible? The impulse to set 
herself free had risen again with overmastering 
force; yet the freedom could only be an ex- 
change of calamity. There is no compensation 
for the woman who feels that the chief relation 
of her life has been no more than a mistake. She 
has lost her crown. The deepest secret of hu- 
man blessedness has half whispered itself to her, 
and then forever passed her by. 

And now Romola’s best support under that 
supreme woman's sorrow had slipped away from 
her. The vision of any great purpose, any end 


of existence which could ennoble endurance and | 


exalt the common deeds of a dusty life with 
divine ardors, was utterly eclipsed for her now 
by the sense of a confusion in human things 
which made all effort a mere dragging at tan- 
gled threads; all fellowship, either for resist- 
ance or advocacy, mere unfairness and exclu- 
siveness. What, after all, was the man who had 
represented for her the highest heroism: the 
heroism not of hard self-contained endurance, 
but of willing, self-offering love? What was 





till—a long while after as it seemed—a voice 
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| the cause he was struggling for? Romola had 
lost her trust in Savonarola, had lost that fervor 
| of admiration which had made her unmindfy] 
of his aberrations, and attentive only to the 
grand curve of his orbit. And now that her 
keen feeling for her godfather had thrown her 
into antagonism with the Frate, she saw all the 
repulsive and inconsistent details in his teaching 
with a painful lucidity which exaggerated their 
proportions. In the bitterness of her disappoint- 
ment she said that his striving after the renova- 
tion of the Church and the world was a striving 
after a mere name which told no more than the 
title of a book; a name that had come to mean 
practically the measures that would strengthen 
his own position in Florence; nay, often ques- 
tionable deeds and words, for the sake of saving 
his influence from suffering by his own errors, 
And that political reform which had once made 
| a new interest in her life seemed now to reduce 
| itself to narrow devices for the safety of Florence, 
|in contemptible contradiction with the alterna- 
|ting professions of blind trust in the Divine 
care. 
It was inevitable that she should judge the 
Frate unfairly on a question of individual suffer- 
| ing, at which she looked with the eyes of per- 
|sonal tenderness, and ie with the eyes of theo- 
jretic conviction. In that declaration of his, 
|that the cause of his party was the cause of 
God's kingdom, she heard only the ring of 
egoism. Perhaps such words have rarely been 
uttered without that meaner ring in them; yet 
| they are the implicit formula of all energetic be- 
|lief. And if such energetic belief, pursuing ¢ 
grand and remote end, is often in danger of be- 
|coming a demon-worship, in which the votary 
lets his son and daughter pass through the fire 
with a readiness that hardly looks like sacrifice: 
tender fellow-feeling for the nearest has its dan- 
ger too, and is apt to be timid and skeptical to- 
ward the larger aims without which life can not 
rise into religion. In this way poor Romola 
was being blinded by her tears. 

No one who has ever known what it is thus 
to lose faith in a fellow-man whom he has pro- 
foundly loved and reverenced, will lightly say 
that the shock can leave the faith in the Invisi- 
| ble Goodness unshaken. With the sinking of 
high human trust the dignity of life sinks too; 
we cease to believe in our own better self, since 
that also is part of the common nature which is 
degraded in our thought; and all the finer im- 
| pulses of the soul are dulled. Komola felt even 
|the springs of her once active pity drying up, 
and leaving her to barren egoistic complaining. 
Had not she had her sorrows too? And few 
| had cared for her, while she had cared for many. 
She had done enough; she had striven after the 
| impossible, and was weary of this stifling crowded 
| life. She longed for that repose in mere sensa- 








tion which she had sometimes dreamed of in the 
sultry afternoons of her early girlhood, when she 
had fancied herself floating naiad-like in the 
waters, 
The clear waves seemed to invite her: she 
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wished she could lie down to sleep on them and 
pass from sleep into death. But Romola could 
not directly seek death; the fullness of young 
life in her forbade that. She could only wish 
that death would come. 

At the spot where she had paused there was a 
deep bend in the shore, and a small boat with a 
sail was moored there. In her longing to glide 
over the waters that were getting golden with 
the level sun-rays, she thought of a story which 
had been one of the things she had loved to 
dwell on in Boccaccio, when her father fell 
asleep and she glided from her stool to sit on 


the floor and read the Decamerone. It was the 
story of that fair Gostanza who in her love-lorn- 
ness desired to live no longer, but not having 
the courage to attack her young life, had put 
herself into a boat and pushed off to sea; then, 
lying down in the boat, had wrapped her mantle 
round her head, hoping to be wrecked, so that 
her fear would be helpless to flee from death. 
The memory had remained a mere thought in 
Romola’s mind, without budding into any dis- 
tinct wish ; but now, as she paused again in her 
walking to and fro, she saw gliding black against 
the red gold another boat with one man in it, 
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making toward the bend where the first and | sight, no sound but the lulling monotony of the 
smaller boat was moored. Walking on again, | lapping waves. Ia this sea there was no tide 
she at length saw the man land, pull his boat that would help to carry her away if she waited 
ashore, and begin to unlade something from it. | for its ebb; but Romola thought the breeze 
He was perhaps the owner of the smaller boat | from the land was risinga little. She got into 
also: he would be going away soon, and her | the boat, unfurled the sail, and fastened it as 





opportunity would be gone with him—her oppor- | 


tunity of buying the smaller boat. She had not 
yet admitted to herself that she meant to use it, 
but she felt a sudden eagerness to secure the 
possibility of using it, which disclosed the half- 
unconscious growth of a thought into a desire. 

‘Is that little boat yours also?” she said to 
the fisherman, who had looked up, a little star- 
tled by the tall gray figure, and had made a 
reverence to this holy Sister wandering thus 
mysteriously in the evening solitude. 

It was his boat; an old one, hardly sea-wor- 
thy, yet worth repairing to any man who would 
buy it. By the blessing of San Antonio, whose 
chapel was in the village yonder, his fishing had 
prospered, and he had now a better boat, which 
had once been Gianni’s who died. But he had 
not yet sold the old one. Romola asked him 
how much it was worth, and then, while he was 
busy, thrust the price into a little satchel lying 
on the ground and containing the remnant of 
his dinner. After that, she watched him furl- 
ing his sail and asked him how he should set it 
if he wanted to go out to sea, and then, pacing 
up and down again, waited to see him depart. 

The imagination of herself gliding away in 
that boat on the darkening waters was growing 


more and more into a longing, as the thought | 


of a cool brook in sultriness becomes a painful 
thirst. To be freed from the burden of choice 
when all motive was bruised, to commit herself, 
sleeping, to destiny which would either bring 
death or else new necessities that might rouse a 
new life in her! it was a thought that beckoned 
her the more becanse the soft evening air made) 
her long to rest in the still solitude, instead of | 


she had learned in that first brief lesson. She 
saw that it caught the light breeze, and this 
was all she cared for. Then she loosed the 
boat from its moorings, and tried to urge it 
with an oar, till she was far out from the land, 
till the sea was dark even to the west, and the 
stars were disclosing themselves like a palpi- 
tating life over the wide heavens. Resting at 
last, she threw back her cowl, and taking off 
the kerchief underneath, which confined her 
hair, she doubled them both under her head for 
a pillow on one of the boat’s ribs. The fair 
head was still very young and could bear a hard 
pillow. 

And so she lay, with the soft night air breath- 
ing on her while she glided on the waters and 
watched the deepening quiet of the sky. She 
was alone now: she had freed herself from all 
claims, she had freed herself even from that 
burden of choice which presses with heavier 
and heavier weight when claims have loosed 
their guiding hold. 

Had she found any thing like the dream of 
her girlhood? No. Memories hung upon her 
like the weight of broken wings that could never 
be lifted—memories of human sympathy which 
even in its pains leaves a thirst that the Great 
Mother has no milk to still. Romola felt or- 
phaned in those wide spaces of sea and sky. 
She read no message of love for her in that far- 
| off symbolic writing of the heavens, and with a 
great sob she wished that she might be gliding 
into death. 

She drew the cowl over her head again and 
covered her face, choosing darkness rather than 
the light of the stars, which seemed to her like 





going back to the noise and heat of the village. | the hard light of eyes that looked at her without 


At last the slow fisherman had gathered up 
all his movables and was walking away. Soon 
the gold was shrinking and getting duskier in 


sea and sky, and there was no living thing in. 





seeing her. Presently she felt that she was in 
the grave, but not resting there: she was touch- 
ing the hands of the beloved dead beside her, 
and trying to wake them. 
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epistle to poor Lily, which, as the day passed 
away, he found himself utterly unable to accom- 
plish. The letter to the squire he did write, un- 


ROSBIE, as we already know, went to his | der certain threats; and, as we have seen, was 
office in Whitehall on the morning after his considered to have degraded himself to the ver- 


escape from Sebright’s, at which establishment | 
he left the Squire of Allington in conference with | 
Fowler Pratt. He had seen Fowler Pratt again 


Min rank of humanity by the meanness of his 
| production. 
But on reaching his office he found that other 


that same night, and the course of the story will | cares awaited him—cares which he would have 


have shown what took place at that interview. 


taken much delight in bearing, had the state of 


He went early to his office, knowing that he | his mind enabled him to take delight in any 





had before him the work of writing two letters, | thing. On entering the lobby of his office, at 
neither of which would run very glibly from his | ten o'clock, he became aware that he was re- 
pen. One was to be his missive to the squire, | ceived by the messengers assembled there with 
to be delivered by his friend; the other that fatal almost more than their usual deference. He 
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| visit to that terrible castle ? 
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charms. He told himself how much she ex- 
celled the noble scion of the De Courcy stock, 
with whom he was now destined to mate him- 
self; how the bride he had rejected excelled the 
one he had chosen in grace, beauty, faith, fresh- 
ness, and all feminine virtues. If he could only 
wipe out the last fortnight from the facts of his 
existence! But fortnights such as those are not 
to be wiped out—not even with many sorrowful 
years of tedious scrubbing. 

And at this moment it seemed to him as 
though all those impediments which had fright- 
ened him when he had thought of marrying 
Lily Dale were withdrawn. That which would 
have been terrible with seven or eight hundred 
a year would have been made delightful with 
twelve or thirteen. Why had his fate been so 
unkind to him? Why had not this promotion 
come to him but one fortnight earlier? Why_ 
had it not been declared before he had made his 
He even said to 
himself that if he had positively known the fact 
before Pratt had seen Mr. Dale he would have 


| sent a different message to the squire, and would 
| have braved the anger of all the race of the De 


was always a great man at the General Commit- 
tee Office; but there are shades of greatness and 
shades of deference, which, though quite beyond 
the powers of definition, nevertheless manifest 
themselves clearly to the experienced ear and 
eye. He walked through to his own apartment, 
and there found two official letters addressed to 
him lying on his table. The first which came 
to hand, though official, was small, and marked 
private, and it was addressed in the handwriting 
of his old friend Butterwell, the outgoing secre- 
tary. ‘*I shall see you in the morning, nearly 
as soon as you get this,” said the semi-oflicial 
note; ‘‘ but I must be the first to congratulate 
you on the acquisition of my old shoes. They 
will be very easy in the wearing to you, though 
they pinched my corns a little at first. I dare 
say they want new soling, and perhaps they are 
a little down at heels; but you will find some 
excellent cobbler to make them all right, and 
will give them a grace in the wearing which they 
have sadly lacked since they came into my pos- 
session. I wish you much joy with them,” etc., 
etc. He shen opened the larger official letter, 
but that had now but litile interest for him. 
He could have made a copy of the contents with- 
out seeing them. The Board of Commission- 
ers had had great pleasure in promoting him to 
the office of secretary, vacated by the promotion 
of Mr. Butterwell to a seat at their own Board ; 
and then the letter was signed by Mr. Butterwel. 
himself. 

How delightful to him would have been this 
welcome on his return to his office had his heart | 
in other respects been free from care! And as | 
he thought of this he remembered all Lily’s | 





Courcys. But in that he lied to himself, and he 
knew that he did so. An earl, in his imagina- 
tion, was hedged by so strong a divinity that his 
treason toward Alexandrina could do no more 
than peep at what it would. It had been con- 
sidered but little by him, when the project first 
offered itself to his mind, to jilt the niece of a 
small rural squire; but it was not in him to jilt 
the daughter of a countess. 

That house full of babies in St. John’s Wood 
appeared to him now under a very different guise 
from that which it wore as he sat in his room at 
Courcy Castle on the evening of his arrival 
there. Then such an establishment had to him 
the flavor of a grave-yard. It was as though he 
were going to bury himself alive. Now that it 
was out of his reach he thought of it as a para- 
dise upon earth. And then he considered what 
sort of a paradise Lady Alexandrina would make 
for him. It was astonishing how ugly was the 
Lady Alexandrina, how old, how graceless, how 
destitute of all pleasant charm, seen through 
the spectacles which he wore at the present mo- 
ment. 

During his first hour at the office he did no- 
thing. One or two of the younger clerks came 
in and congratulated him with much heartiness. 
He was popular at his office, and they had got 
a step by his promotion. Then he met one or 
two of the elder clerks, and was congratulated 
with much less heartiness. ‘‘I suppose it’s all 
right,” said one bluff old gentleman. ‘‘ My 
time is gone by, I know. I married too early to 
be able to wear a good coat when I was young, 
and I never was acquainted with any lords or 
lords’ families.” The sting of this was the 
sharper because Crosbie had begun to feel how 
absolutely useless to him had been all that high 
interest and noble connection which he had 
formed. He had really been promoted because 
he knew more about his work than any of the 
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other men, and Lady De Courcy’s influential 
relation at the India Goard had not yet even had 
time to write a note upon the subject. 

At eleven Mr. Butterwell came into Crosbie’s 
room, and the new secretary was forced to clothe 
himself in smiles. Mr. Butterwell was a pleas- 
ant, handsome man of about fifty, who had new 
er yet set the Thames on fire, and had never at- 
tempted to do so. He was perhaps a little more 
civil to great men and a little more patronizing 
to those below him than he would have been had 
he been perfect. But there was something frank 
and English even in his mode of bowing before 
the mighty ones, and to those who were not 
mighty he was rather too civil than either stern 
or supercilious. He knew that he was not very 
clever, but he knew also how to use those who 
were clever. He seldom made any mistake, 
and was very scrupulous not to tread on men's 
corns. Though he had no enemies, yet he had 
a friend or two; and we may therefore say of 
Mr. Butterwell that he had walked his path in 
life discreetly. At the age of thirty-five he had 
married a lady with some little fortune, and 
now he lived a pleasant, easy, smiling life in a 
villa at Putney. When Mr. Butterwell heard, 
as he often did hear, of the difficulty which an 
English gentleman has of earning his bread in 
his own country, he was wont to look back on 
his own career with some complacency. He 
knew that he had not given the world much ; 
yet he had received largely, and no one had be- 
grudged it to him. ‘* Tact,” Mr. Butterwell 
used to say to himself, as he walked along the 
paths of his Putney villa. ‘Tact. Tact. Tact.” 

** Crosbie,” he said, as he entered the room, 
cheerily, ‘* I congratulate you with all my heart. 
I do, indeed. You have got the step early in 
life, and you deserve it thoroughly—much bet- 
ter than I did when I was appointed to the same 
office.” 

**Oh no,” said Crosbie, gloomily. 

“But I say, Oh yes. We are deuced lucky 
to have such a man, and so I told the commis- 
sioners.” 

** I’m sure I’m very much obliged to you.” 

‘I’ve known it all along—before you left 
even. Sir Raffle Buffle had told me he was to 
go to the Income-tax Office. The chair is two 
thousand there, you know; and I had been 
promised the first seat at the Board.” 

** Ah—I wish I'd known,” said Crosbie. 

‘*You are much better as you are,” said But- 
terwell. ‘* There’s no pleasure like a surprise! 
Besides, one knows a thing of that kind, and 
yet doesn’t know it. I don’t mind saying now 
that I knew it—swearing that I knew it—but I 
wouldn’t have said so to a living being the day 
before yesterday. There are such slips between 
the cups and the lips. Suppose Sir Raffle had 
not gone to the Income-tax !”’ 

** Exactly so,” said Crosbie. 

‘But it’s all right now. Indeed I sat at the 
Board yesterday, though I signed the letter after- 
ward. I’m not sure that I don’t lose more than 
I gain.” 











‘*What! with three hundred a year more and 
less work ?” 

** Ah, but look at the interest of the thing, 
The secretary sees every thing and knows every 
thing. But I’m getting old, and, as you say, 
the lighter work will suit me. By-the-by, will 
you come down to Putney to-morrow ? | Mrs. 
Butterwell will be delighted to see the new sec. 
retary. There's nobody in town now, so you 
can have no ground for refusing.” 

But Mr. Crosbie did find some ground for re- 
fusing. It would have been impossible for him 
to have sat and smiled at Mrs, Butterwell’s table 
in his present frame of mind, Ina mysterious, 
half-explanatory manner, he let Mr. Butterwel] 
know that private affairs of importance made it 
absolutely necessary that he should remain that 
evening in town. ‘‘ And indeed,” as he said, 
“he was not his own master just at present.” 

‘“* By-the-by—of course not. I had quite for- 
gotten to congratulate you on that head. So 
you're going to be married? Well; I'm ver 
glad, and hope you'll be as lucky as I have been.” 

“Thank you,” said Crosbie, again rather 
gloomily. 

** A young lady from near Guestwick, isn’t it ; 
or somewhere in those parts ?” 

**N— no,” stammered Crosbie. ‘‘ The lady 
comes from Barsetshire.”’ 

‘““Why, I heard the name. Isn't she a Bell, 
or Tait, or Ball, or some such name as that ?” 

** No,” said Crosbie, assuming what boldness 
he could command. ‘‘ Her name is De Courcy.” 

** One of the earl’s daughters ?” 

** Yes,” said Crosbie. 

**Oh, I beg your pardon. I'd heard wrong. 
You're going to be allied to a very noble family, 
and I am heartily glad to hear of your success 
in life.” ‘Then Butterwell shook him very cord- 
ially by the hand—having offered him no such 
special testimony of approval when under the 
belief that he was going to marry a Bell, a Tait, 
ora Ball. All the same, Mr. Butterwell began 
to think that there was something wrong. He 
had heard from an indubitable source that Cros- 
bie had engaged himself to a niece of a squire 
with whom he had been staying near Guestwick 
—a girl without any money; and Mr. Butter- 
well, in his wisdom, had thought his friend 
Crosbie to be rather a fool for his pains. But 
now he was going to marry one of the De 
Coureys! Mr. Butterwell was rather at his 
wit’s ends. 

“Well; we shall be sitting at two, you know, 
and of course you'll come to us. If you're at 
Jeisure before that I'll make over what papers I 
have toyou. I’ve not been a Lord Eldon in my 
office, and they won't break your back.” 

Immediately after that Fowler Pratt had been 
shown into Crosbie’s room, and Crosbie had 
written the letter to the squire under Pratt’s eye. 

He could take no joy in his promotion. When 
Pratt left him he tried to lighten his heart. He 
endeavored to throw Lily and her wrongs be- 
hind him, and fix his thoughts on his advancing 
successes in life; but he could not do it. A 
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self-imposed trouble will not allow itself to be | 
banished. Ifa man lose a thousand pounds by | 
a friend’s fault, or by a turn in the wheel of for- 
tune, he can, if he be a man, put his grief down | 
and trample it under foot; he can exorcise the | 
spirit of his grievance, and bid the evil one de- | 
part from out of his house. But such exorcism 
is not to be used when the sorrow has come from | 
a man’s own folly and sin—especially not if it 
has come from his own selfishness. Such are 
the cases which make men drink; which drive 
them on to the avoidance of all thought; which 
create gamblers and reckless prodigals; which | 
are the promoters of suicide. How could he) 
avoid writing this letter to Lily? He might 
blow his brains out, and so let there be an end | 
of it all. It was to such reflections that he 
came when he sat himself down endeavoring to 
reap satisfaction from his promotion. 

But Crosbie was not a man to commit suicide. 
In giving him his due I must protest that he 
was too good for that. He knew too well that 
a pistol-bullet could not be the be-all and the 
end-all here, and there was too much manliness 
in him for so cowardly an escape. The burden 
must be borne. But how was he to bear it? 
There he sat till it was two o'clock, neglecting 
Mr. Butterwell and his office papers, and not 
stirring from his seat till a messenger summoned 
him before the Board. The Board, as he en- 
tered the room, was not such a Board as the 
public may, perhaps, imagine such Boards to be. 
There was a round table, with a few pens lying 
about, and a comfortable leathern arm-chair at 
the side of it, farthest from the door. Sir 
Raffle Buffle was leaving his late colleagues, and 
was standing with his back to the fire-place 
talking very loudly. Sir Rafile was a great 
bully, and the Board was uncommonly glad to 
be rid of him; but as this was to be his last ap- 
pearance at the Committee Office, they submit- 
ted to his voice meekly. Mr. Butterwell was 
standing close to him, essaying to langh mildly 
at Sir Raffle’s jokes. A little man, hardly more 
than five feet high, with small but honest-look- 
ing eyes, and close-cut hair, was standing be- 
hind the arm-chair, rubbing his hands together, 
and longing for the departure of Sir Raffle, in 
order that he might sit down. This was Mr. 
Optimist, the new chairman, in praise of whose 
appointment the Daily Jupiter had been so loud, 
declaring that the present Minister was showing 
himself superior to all Ministers who had ever 
gone before him, in giving promotion solely on 
the score of merit. The Daily Jupiter, a fort- 
night since, had published a very eloquent ar- 
ticle, strongly advocating the claims of Mr. Op- 
timist, and was naturally pleased to find that its 
advice had been taken. Has not an obedient 
Minister a right to the praise of those powers 
which he obeys? 

Mr. Optimist was, in truth, an industrious 





little gentleman, very well connected, who had 
served the public all his life, and who was, at 
any rate, honest in his dealings. Nor was he a 
bully, such as his predecessor. 


It might, how- | 


ever, be a question whether he carried guns 
enough for the command in which he was now to 
be employed. There was but one other member 
of the Board, Major Fiasco by name, a discon- 
tented, broken-hearted, silent man, who had 
been sent to the General Committee Office some 
few years before because he was not wanted any 
where else. He was a man who had intended 
to do great things when he entered public life, 
and had possessed the talent and energy for 
things moderately great. He had also possessed 
to a certain extent the ear of those high in office; 
but, in some way, matters had not gone well with 
him, and in running his course he had gone on 
the wrong side of the post. He was still in the 
prime of life, and yet all men knew that Major 
Fiasco had nothing further to expect from the 
public or from the Government. Indeed, there 
were not wanting those who said that Major 
Fiasco was already in receipt of a liberal income, 
for which he gave no work in return; that he 
merely filled a chair for four hours a day four or 
five days a week, signing his name {© certain 
forms and documents, reading, of pretending to 
read, certain papers, but, in truth, doing no 
good. Major Fiasco, on the other hand, con- 
sidered himself to be a deeply injured individual, 
and he spent his life in brooding over his wrongs. 
He believed now in nothing andin nobody. He 
had begun public life striving to be honest, and 
he now regarded all around him as dishonest. 
He had no satisfaction in any man other than 
that which he found when some event would 
show to him that this or that other compeer of 
his own had proved himself to be self-interested, 
false, or fraudulent. ‘‘ Don't tell me, Butter- 
well,” he would say—for with Mr. Butterwelk he 
maintained some semi-official intimacy, and he 
would take that gentleman by the button-hole, 


holding him close—‘‘ Don’t tell me. I know 
what men are. I've seen the world. I've been 
looking at things with my eyes open. I knew 


what he was doing.”” And then he would tell of 
the sly deed of some official known well to them 
both, not denouncing it by any means, but af- 
fecting to take it for granted that the man in 
question was a rogue. Butterwell would shrug 
his shoulders, and laugh gently, and say that, 
upon his word, he didn’t think the world so bad 
as Fiasco made it out to be. 

Nor did he; for Butterwell believed in many 
things. He believed in his Putney villa on this 
earth, and he believed also that he might achieve 
some sort of Putney villa in the world beyond 
without undergoing present martyrdom. His 
Patney villa first, with all its attendant com- 
forts, and then his duty to the public afterward. 
It was thus that Mr. Butterwell regulated his 
conduct; and as he was solicitous that the villa 
should be as comfortable a home to his wife as 
to himself, and that it should be specially com- 
fortable to his friends, I do not think that we 
need quarrel with his creed. 

Mr. Optimist believed in every thing, but 
especially he believed in the Prime Minister, in 
the Daily Jupiter, in the General Committee 
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THE BOARD. 


Office, and in himself. He had long thought} look forward to enjoying a not uninfluential 
that every thing was nearly right; but now that | position in his office. 
he himself was chairman at the General Com-| among the clerks who 4id not hesitate to say 
mittee Office, he was quite sure that every thing | that the new secretary would have it pretty 
must be right. In Sir Raffle Bufile, indeed, he | nearly all his own way. As for ‘‘ old Opt,” there 
had never believed; and now it was, perhaps, | would be, they said, no difficulty about him 
the greatest joy of his life that he should never | Only tell him that such and such a decision was 
again be called upon to hear the tones of that | his own, and he would be sure to believe th 
terrible knight’s hated voice. | teller. Butterwell was not fond of work, and 

Seeing who were the components of the new | ha@ been accustomed to lean upon Crosbie for 
Board, it may be presumed that Crosbie would | many years. As for Fiasco, he would be cynic- 


There were, indeed, some 
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al in words, but wholly indifferent in deed. If 
the whole office were made to go to the mis- 
chief, Fiasco, in his own grim way, would enjoy 
the confusion. 

‘*Wish you joy, Crosbie,” said Sir Raffle, 
standing up on the rug, waiting for the new 
secretary to go up to him and shake hands. But 
Sir Raffle was going, and the new secretary did 
not indulge him. 

“Thank ye, Sir Raffle,” said Crosbie, with- 
out going near the rug. 

‘*Mr. Crosbie, I congratulate you most sin- 
cerely,” said Mr. Optimist. ‘* Your promotion 
has been the result altogether of your own merit. 
You have been selected for the high office which 
you are now called upon to fill solely because it 
has been thought that you are the most fit man 
to perform the onerous duties attached to it. 
Hum—h-m—ha. As regards my share in the 
recommendation which we found ourselves bound 
to submit to the Treasury, I must say that I 
never felt less hesitation in my life, and I be- 
lieve I may declare as much as regards the oth- 
er members of the Board.” 

And Mr. Optimist looked around him for ap- 
proving words. He had come forward from his 
standing ground behind his chair to welcome 
Crosbie, and had shaken his hand cordially. 
Fiasco also had risen from his seat, and had 
assured Crosbie in a whisper that he had feath- 
ered his nest uncommon well. Then he had 
sat down again. 

‘*Indeed you may, as far as I am concerned,” 
said Butterwell. 

“T told the Chancellor of the Exchequer,” 
said Sir Raffle, speaking very loud and with 
much authority, “‘ that unless he had some first- 
rate man to send from elsewhere I could name 
a fitting candidate. ‘Sir Raffle,’ he said, ‘I 
mean to keep it in the office, and therefore shall 
be glad of your opinion.’ ‘In that case, Mr. 
Chancellor,’ said I, ‘Mr. Crosbie must be the 
man.’ ‘Mr. Crosbie shall be the man,’ said the 
Chancellor. And Mr. Crosbie is the man.” 

‘“* Your friend Sark spoke to Lord Brock about 
it,” said Fiasco. Now the Earl of Sark was a 
young nobleman of much influence at the pres- 
ent moment, and Lord Brock was the Prime 
Minister. ‘‘ You should thank Lord Sark.” 

‘*Had as much to do with it as if my foot- 
man had spoken,” said Sir Raffle. 

**T am very much obliged to the Board for 
their good opinion,” said Crosbie, gravely. ‘I 
am obliged to Lord Sark as well—and also to 
your footman, Sir Raffle, if, as you seem to say, 
he has interested himself in my favor.” 

“TI didn’t say any thing of the kind,” said Sir 
Raffle. “I thought it right to make you un- 
derstand that it was my opinion, given, of course, 
officially, which prevailed with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Well, gentlemen, as I shall 
be wanted in the city, I will say good-morning 
to you. Is my carriage ready, Boggs?” Upon 
which the attendant messenger opened the door, 
and the great Sir Raffle Buffle took his final de- 
parture from the scene of his former labors. 





* As to the duties of your new office’—and 
Mr. Optimist continued his speech, taking no 
other notice of the departure of his enemy than 
what was indicated by an increased brightness 
of his eye and a more satisfactory tone of voice 
—‘‘you will find yourself quite familiar with 
them.” 

** Indeed he will,” said Butterwell. 

* And I am quite sure that you will perform 
them with equal credit to yourself, satisfaction 
to the department, and advantage to the public. 
We shall always be glad to have your opinion on 
any subject of importance that may come before 
us; and as regards the internal discipline of the 
office, we feel that we may leave it safely in your 
hands. In any matter of importance you will, 
of course, consult us, and I feel very confident 
that we shall go on together with great comfort 
and with mutual confidence.” Then Mr. Op- 
timist looked at his brother commissioners, sat 
down in his arm-chair, and taking in his hands 
some papers before him, began the routine busi- 
ness of the day. 

It was nearly five o’clock when, on this spe- 
cial occasion, the secretary returned from the 
board-room to his own office. Not for a mo- 
ment had the weight been off his shoulders while 
Sir Raffle had been bragging or Mr. Optimist 
making his speech. He had been thinking, not 
of them, but of Lily Dale; and though they had 
not discovered his thoughts, they had perceived 
that he was hardly like himself. 

‘*T never saw a man so little elated by good 
fortune in my life,” said Mr. Optimist. 

** Ah, he’s got something on his mind,” said 
Butterwell, ‘‘ He’s going to be married, I be- 
lieve.” 

‘* Tf that’s the case, it’s no wonder he shouldn't 
be elated,” said Major Fiasco, who was himself 
a bachelor. 

When in his own room again Crosbie at once 
seized on a sheet of note-paper, as though by hur- 
rying himself on with it he could get that letter 
to Allington written. But though the paper was 
before him, and the pen in his hand, the letter 
did not, would not, get itself written. With 
what words was he to begin it? To whom 
should it be written? How was he to declare 
himself the villain which he had made himself? 
The letters from his office were taken away every 
night shortly after six, and at six o’clock he had 
not written a word. ‘I will do it at home to- 
night,” he said to himself, and then, tearing off 
a scrap of paper, he scratched those few lines 
which Lily received, and which she had declined 
to communicate to her mother or sister. Cros- 
bie, as he wrote them, conceived that they would 
in some way prepare the poor girl for the com- 
ing blow—that they would, at any rate, make her 
know that all was not right; but in so supposing 
he had not counted on the constancy of her na- 
ture, nor had he thought of the promise which 
she had given him that nothing should make 
her doubt him. He wrote the scrap, and then 
taking his hat walked off through the gloom of 
the November evening up Charing Cross and 
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St. Martin’s Lane toward the Seven Dials and| ‘‘ There’s missus,” said the girl, ‘* and Miss 
Bloomsbury, into regions of the town with which | Spruce, and Mrs. Lupex. He's away some- 
he had no business, and which he never fre-| where, in his tantrums again; and there's 
quented. He hardly knew where he went or Mr.—” 
wherefore. How was he to escape from the)  ‘‘ Is Miss Roper here ?” he said, still whisper- 
weight of the burden which was now crushing | ing. 
him? It seemed to him as though he would| ‘Oh yes! Miss Mealyer’s here,” said the 
change his position with thankfulness for that | | girl, speaking in a cruelly loud voice. ‘She 
of the junior clerk i in his office, if only that j jun- | was in the dining-room just now putting out the 
ior clerk had upon his mind no such betrayal | table. Miss Mealyer!” And the girl, as she 
of trust as that of which he was guilty. | called out the name, opened the dining-room 
At half past seven he found himself at Se-| door. Johnny Eames felt that his knees were 
bright’s, and there he dined. A man will dine, | too weak to support him. 
even though his heart be breaking. Then he| But Miss Mealyer was not in the dining- 
got into a cab, and had himself taken home to | room. She had perceived the advancing cab 
Mount Street. During his walk he had sworn | | of her sworn adorer, and had thought it expe- 
to himself that he would not go to bed that night | dient to retreat from her domestic duties, and 
till the letter was written and posted. It was | fortify herself among her brushes and ribbons. 
twelve before the first words were marked on | Had it been possible that she should know how 
the paper, and yet he kept his oath. Between | | Very weak and cowardly was the enemy against 
two and three, in the cold moonlight, he craw led | whom she was called upon to put herself in ac- 
out and deposited his letter in the nearest post- | tion, she might probably have fought her battle 


office. somewhat differently, and have achieved a speedy 
‘ victory, at the cost of an energetic shot or two. 

But she did notknow. She thought it probable 

CHAPTER XXIX. that she might obtain power over him and man- 


age him; but it did not occur to her that his 
legs were so weak beneath him that she might 
Joun Eames and Crosbie returned to town | almost blow him over with a breath. None but 
on the same day. It will be remembered how | the worst and most heartless of women know 
Eames had assisted Lord De Guest in the matter | the extent of their own power over men; as 
of the bull, and how great had been the earl’s | none but the worst and most heartless of men 
gratitude on the occasion. ‘The memory of this, | know the extent of their power over women. 
and the strong encouragement which he received | Amelia Roper was not a good specimen of the fe- 
trom his mother and sister for having made such | male sex, but there were worse women than her. 
a friend by his gallantry, lent some slight satis-|  ‘‘ She ain't there, Mr. Eames; but you'll see 
faction to his last hours at home. But his two| her in the drawen-room ;” said the girl. ‘‘And 
misfortunes were too serious to allow of any | ‘it’s she'll be glad to see you back again, Mr. 
thing like real happiness. He was leaving Lily | Eames.” But he scrupulously passed the door 
behind him, engaged to be married to a man | ‘of the up-stairs sitting room, not even looking 
whom he hated, and he was returning to Bur- | within it, and contrived to get himself into his 
ton Crescent, where he would have to face Amelia own chamber without having encountered any 
Roper—Amelia either in her rage or in her love. | body. _‘‘ Here’s yer ’ot water, Mr. Eames,” said 
The prospect of Amelia in her rage was very | the girl, coming up to him after an interval of 
terrible to him; but his greatest fear was of | half an hour; ‘‘and dinner'll be on the table in 
Amelia in her love. He had in his letter de-| ten minutes. Mr. Cradell is come in, and 0 is 
clined matrimony; but what if she talked down | missus’s sor.” 
all his objections, and carried him off to church | It was still open to him to go out and dine at 
in spite of himself! | some eating-house in the Strand. He could 
When he reached London and got into a cab start out, leaving word that he was engaged, 
with his portmanteau, he could hardly fetch up | and so postpone the evil hour. He had almost 
courage to bid the man drive him to Burton | made up his mind to do so, and certainly would 
Crescent. ‘I might as well go to a hotel for | have done it, had not the sitting-room door 
the night,” he said to himself, ‘and then I can opened as he was on the landing-place. The 
learn how things are going on from Cradell at | door opened, and he found himself confronting 
the office.” Nevertheless, he did give the direc- the assembled company. First came Cradell, 
tion to Burton Crescent, and when it was once | and leaning on his arm, I regret to say, was Mrs. 
given felt ashamed to change it. But as he | Lupex—syyptia conjur! Then there came 
was driven up to the well-known door his heart | Miss Spruce with young Roper; Amelia and her 
was so low within him that he might almost be | mother brought up the rear together. There 
said to have lost it. When the cabman de- | was no longer question of flight now; and poor 
manded whether he should knock, he could not | Eames, before he knew what he was doing, was 
answer ; and when the maid-servant at the door carried down into the dining-room with the rest 
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greeted him, he almost ran away. |of the company. They were all glad to see 
‘* Who's at home ?” said he, asking the ques- him, and welcomed him back warmly, but he 
tion in a very low voice. | was so much beside himself that he could not 
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ascertain whether Amelia’s voice was joined with 
the others. He was already seated at table, 
and had before him a plate of soup, before he 
recognized the fact that he was sitting between 
Mrs. Roper and Mrs. Lupex. The latter lady 
had separated herself from Mr. Cradell as she 
entered the room. ‘* Under all the circum- 
stances perhaps it will be better for us to be 
apart,” she said. ‘A lady can’t make herself 
too safe; can she, Mrs. Roper? There’s no dan- 
ger between you and me, is there, Mr. Eames— 
specially when Miss Amelia is opposite?” The 
last words, however, were intended to be whis- 
pered into his ear. 

But Johnny made no answer to her; content- 
ing himself for the moment with wiping the 
perspiration from his brow. There was Amelia 
opposite to him, looking at him—the very Ame- 
lia to whom he had written, declining the honor 
of marrying her. Of what her mood toward 
him might be he could form no judgment from 
her looks. Her face was simply stern and im- 
passive, and she seemed inclined to eat her din- 
ner in silence. A slight smile of derision had 
passed across her face as she heard Mrs. Lupex 
whisper, and it might have been discerned that 
her nose, at the same time, became somewhat 
elevated; but she said not a word. 

‘IT hope you’ve enjoyed yourself, Mr. Eames, 
among the vernal beauties of the country,” said 
Mrs. Lupex. 

‘Very much, thank you,” he replied. 

‘*There’s nothing like the country at this 
autumnal season of the year. As for myself, 
I've never been accustomed to remain in London 
after the breaking up of the beau monde. We've 
usually been to Broadstairs, which is a very 
charming place, with most elegant society, but 
now—” And she shook her head, by which all 
the company knew that she intended to allude 
to the sins of Mr. Lupex. 

“I'd never wish to sleep out of London, for 
my part,” said Mrs. Roper. ‘* When a woman’s 
got a house over her head, I don’t think her 
mind’s ever easy out of it.” 

She had not intended any reflection on Mrs. 
Lupex for not having a_house of her own, but 
that lady immediately bristled up. ‘‘ That’s just 
what the snails say, Mrs. Roper. And as for 
having a house of one’s own, it’s a very good 
thing, no doubt, sometimes; but that’s accord- 
ing to circumstances. It has suited me lately to 
live in lodgings, but there’s no knowing whether 
I mayn't fall lower than that yet, and have—” 
But here she stopped herself, and looking over at 
Mr. Cradell nodded her head. 

** And have to let them,” said Mrs. Roper. 
“T hope you'll be more lucky with your lodgers 
than I have been with some of mine. Jemima, 
hand the potatoes to Miss Spruce. Miss Spruce, 
do let me send you a little more gravy? There’s 
plenty here, really.” Mrs. Roper was probably 
thinking of Mr. Todgers. 

**T hope I shall,” said Mrs. Lupex. ‘But, 
as I was saying, Broadstairs is delightful. Were 
you ever at Broadstairs, Mr. Cradeil ?’ 

Vor. XXVII.—No. 159.—B 8 





**Never, Mrs. Lupex. 
in my leave. One sees more of the world, you 
know. I was at Dieppe last June, and found 
that very delightful—though rather lonely. I 
shall go to Ostend this year; only December is 
so late for Ostend. It was a deuced shame my 
getting December, wasn’t it, Johnny ?” 

‘Yes, it was,” said Eames. ‘‘ I managed bet- 
ter.” 

‘*And what have you been doing, Mr. 
Eames?” said Mrs. Lupex, with one of her 
sweetest smiles. ‘* Whatever it may have been, 
you've not been false to the cause of beauty, I’m 
sure.” And she looked over to Amelia with a 
knowing smile. But Amelia was engaged upon 
her plate, and went on with her dinner without 
turning her eyes either on Mrs. Lupex or on 
John Eames. 

“T haven't done any thing particular,” said 
Eames. ‘‘I've just been staying with my mo- 
ther.” 

“We've been very social here, haven’t we, 
Miss Amelia?” continued Mrs. Lupex. “Only 
now and then a cloud comes across the heay- 
ens, and the lights at the banquet are dark- 
ened.” Then she put her handkerchief up to 
her eyes, sobbing deeply, and they all knew that 
she was again alluding to the sins of her hus- 
band. 

As soon as dinner was over the ladies with 
young Mr. Roper retired, and Eames and Cra- 
dell were left to take their wine over the dining- 
room fire—or their glass of gin and water, as it 
might be. ‘*Well, Caudle, old fellow,” said 
one. “Well, Johnny, my boy,” said the other. 
** What’s the news at the office ?” said Eames. 

** Muggeridge has been playing the very mis- 
chief.” Muggeridge was the second clerk in 
Cradell’s room. ‘** We're going to put him into 
Coventry, and not speak to him except officially. 
But to tell you the truth, my hands have been 
so full here at home, that I haven’t thought much 
about the office. What am I to do about that 
woman ?” 

“Do about her? How do about her?” 

*“*Yes; what am I to do about her? How am 
I to manage with her? There’s Lupex off again 
in one of his fits of jealousy.” 

‘* But it’s not your fault, I suppose ?” 

“‘Well; I can’t just say. I am fond of her, 
and that’s the long and the short of it; deuced 
fond of her.” 

‘* But, my dear Caudle, you know she’s that 
man’s wife.” 

‘*Oh yes, I know all about it. I’m not going 
to defend myself. It’s wrong, I know—pleasant, 
but wrong. But what’s a fellow todo? I sup- 
pose in strict morality I ought to leave the lodg- 
ings. But, by George, I don’t see why a man’s 
to be turned out in that way. And then I 
,couldn’t make a clean score with old mother 
Roper. But I say, old fellow, who gave you the 
gold chain ?” 

“Well; it was an old family friend at Guest- 
wick; or rather, I should say, a man who said 
he knew my father.” 
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‘* And he gave you that because he knew your | 
governor! Is there a watch to it?” 

‘Yes, there’s a watch. It wasn’t exactly 
that. There was some trouble about a bull. To 
tell the truth, it was Lord De Guest ; the queer- 
est fellow, Caudle, you ever met in your life; 
but such a trump. I've got to go and dine with 
him at Christmas.” And then the old story of | 
the bull was told. | 

“*T wish I could find a lord in a field with a 
bull,” said Cradell, We may, however, be per- 
mitted to doubt whether Mr. Cradell would have 
earned a watch even if he had had his wish. 

‘You see,” continued Cradell, reverting to | 
the subject on which he most delighted to talk, | 
‘Tm not responsible for that man’s ill-con- | 
duct.” . 

**Does any body say you are ?” 

“No; nobody says 80. But people seem to 
think so. When he is by I hardly speak to her. | 
She is thoughtless and giddy, as women are, and 
takes my arm, and that kind of thing, you know. 
It makes him mad with rage, but upon my honor 
I don’t think she means any harm.” 

‘*T don’t suppose she does,” said Eames. 

** Well; she may or she mayn't. I hope with 
all my heart she doesn’t.” 

‘* And where is he now ?” 

“‘This is between ourselves, you know; but 
she went to find him this afternoon. Unless he 
gives her money she can't stay here, nor, for the 
matter of that, will she be able to go away. If 
I mention something to you, you won't tell any 
one ?” 

**Of course I won't.” 

**T wouldn't have it known to any one for the | 
world. I've lent her seven pounds ten. It’s that 
which makes me so short with mother Roper.” 

“Then I think you're a fool for your pains.” 

‘* Ah, that’s so like you. I always said you'd 
no feeling of real romance. If I cared for a wo- 
man I'd give her the coat off my back.” 

‘*T'd do better than that,” said Johnny. “I'd 
give her the heart out of my body. I'd be chopped 
up alive for a girl I loved; but it shouldn’t be 
for another man’s wife.” 

‘That's a matter of taste. But she’s been to 
Lupex to-day at that house he goes to in Drury 
Lane. She had a terrible scene there. He was 
going to commit suicide in the middle of the | 
street, and she declares that it all comes from | 
jealousy. Think what a time I have of it— 
standing always, as one may say, on gunpow- | 
der. He may turn up here any moment, you | 
know. But, upon my word, for the life of me 
I can not desert her. If I were to turn my back | 
on her she wouldn’t have a friend in the world. 
And how's L. D.? I'll tell you what it is— 
you'll have some trouble with the divine Amelia.” 

** Shall 1?” 

“By Jove, you will. But how’s L. D. all 
this time ?” 

““L. D. is engaged to be married to a man | 
named Adolphus Crosbie,” said poor Johnny, | 
slowly. ‘‘If you please, we will not say any 
more about her.” 





| for it,” said he. 


‘*Whew—w—w! That’s what makes you 
'so down in the mouth! L. D. going to marry 
Crosbie! Why, that’s the man who is to be 
the new secretary at the General Committee 
Office. Old Huffle Scufile, who was their chair, 
has come to us, youknow. There's been a gen- 
eral move at the G. C., and this Crosbie has got 
to be secretary. He's a lucky chap, isn’t he?” 

“TI don’t know any thing about his luck, 
‘He's one of those fellows that make me hate 
them the first time I look at them. I've a sort 
of a feeling that I shall live to kick him some 
day.” 

“That's the time, is it? Then I suppose 


| Amelia will have it all her own way now.” 


“T’'ll tell yen what, Caudle. I'd sooner get 
up through the trap-door, and throw myself 
| off the roof into the area, than marry Amelia 
Roper.” 

‘Have you and she had any conversation 
| Since you came back ?” 

** Not a word.” 

“Then I tell you fairly you've got trouble be- 
fore you. Amelia and Maria—Mrs. Lupex, I 
mean—are as thick as thieves just at present, 
and they have been talking you over. Maria 
—that is, Mrs. Lupex—lets it all out to me. 
You'll have to mind where you are, old fellow.” 

Eames was not inclined to discuss the matter 
any further, so he finished his toddy in silence, 
Cradell, however, who felt that there was some- 
thing in his affairs of which he had reason to be 
proud, soon returned to the story of his own 
very extraordinary position. ‘* By Jove, I don't 
know that a man was ever so circumstanced,” 
he said. ‘She looks to me to protect her, and 
yet what can I do?” 

At last Cradell got up and declared that he 
must go to the ladies. ‘‘She’s so nervous that 
unless she has some one to countenance her she 
becomes unwell.” 

Eames declared his purpose of going to the 
divan, or to the theatre, or to take a walk in the 
streets. The smiles of beauty had no longer 
charms for him in Burton Crescent. 

‘*They’ll expect you to take a cup of tea the 
first night,” said Cradell; but Eames declared 
that they might expect it. ‘I’m in no humor 
“‘T'll tell you what, Cradell, 
I shall leave this place, and take rooms for my- 
| self somewhere. I'll never go into a lodging- 
house again.” 

As he so spoke, he was standing at the din- 
ing-room door; but he was not allowed to escape 
in this easy way. Jemima, as he went out into 
the passage, was there with a three-cornered 
| note in her hand. ‘ From Miss Mealyer,” she 
said. ‘Miss Mealyer is in the back parlor all 
| by herself.” 

Poor Johnny took the note and read it by the 
lamp over the front door. 

‘* Are you not going to speak to me on the 
day of your return? It can not be that you 
will leave the house without seeing me for a mo- 
ment. I am in the back parlor.” 

When he had read these words, he paused in 
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the passage with his hat on. Jemima, who 
could not understand why any young man should 


hesitate as to seeing his lady-love in the back | 
parlor alone, whispered to him again, in her | 


audible way, ‘‘ Miss Mealyer is there, Sir; and 
all the rest on ‘em’s up stairs!” So compelled, 
Eames put down his hat, and walked with slow 
steps into the back parlor. 

How was it to be with the enemy? Was he 
to encounter Amelia in anger, or Amelia in 
love? She had seemed to be stern and defiant 
when he had ventured to steal a look at her 
across the dining-table, and now he expected 
that she would turn upon him with loud threat- 
enings and protestations as to her wrongs. But 
it was not so. 
was standing with her back to him, leaning on 
the mantle-piece, and at the first moment she 
did not essay to speak. He walked into the 
middle of the room and stood there waiting for 
her to begin. 

‘*Shut the door!” she said, looking over her 
shoulder. ‘I suppose you don’t want the girl 
to hear all you've got to say to me!” 

Then he shut the door; but still Amelia 
stood with her back to him leaning upon the 
mantle-piece. 

It did not seem that he had much to say, for 
he remained perfectly silent. 

‘* Well!” said Amelia, after a long pause, and 
she then again looked over hershoulder. “Well, 
Mr. Eames!” 

“Jemima gave me your note, and so I’ve 
come,” said he. 

“And is this the way we meet!” she ex- 
claimed, turning suddenly upon him, and throw- 
ing her long black hair back over her shoulders. 
There certainly was some beauty about her. 
Her eyes were large and bright, and her shoul- 
ders were well turned. She might have done 
as an artist’s model for a Judith, but I doubt 
whether any man, logking well into her face, 
could think that she would do well as a wife. 
**Oh, John, is it to be thus, after love such as 
ours?” And she clasped her hands together 
and stood before him. 

**T don’t know what you mean,” said Eames. 

‘Tf you are engaged to marry L. D., tell me 
so atonce. Be a man, and speak out, Sir.” 

‘*No,” said Eames; ‘‘I am not engaged to 
marry the lady to whom you allude.” 

**On your honor?” 

‘*T won’t have her spoken about. 
going to marry her, and that’s enough.” 

**Do you think that I wish to speak of her? 
What can L. D. bu to me as long as she is no- 
thing to you? Oh, Johnny, why did you write 
me that heartless letter?” Then she leaned 
upon his shoulder—or attempted to do so, 

I can not say that Eames shook her off, see- 
ing that he lacked the courage to do so; but he 
shuffled his shoulder about so that the support 
was uneasy to her, and she was driven to stand 
erect again. ‘‘Why did you write that cruel 
letter ?” she said again. 

“ Because I thought it best, Amelia. What's 
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When he entered the room she | 


|a man to do with ninety pounds a year, you 
, know ?” 

‘* But your mother allows you twenty.” 

** And what's a man to do with a hundred 
and ten ?” 

‘Rising five pounds every year,” said the 

well-informed Amelia. “ Of course we should 

| live here with mamma, and you would just go 
}on paying her as you do now. If your heart 
| was right, Johnny, you wouldn't think so much 
}about money. If you loved me—as you said 
| you did—" Then a little sob came, and the 
words were stopped. The words were stopped, 
but she was again upon his shoulder. What 
was he to do? In truth, his only wish was to 
escape, and yet his arm, quite in opposition to 
| his own desires, found its way round her waist, 
In such a combat a woman has so many points 
in her favor! ‘Oh, Johnny,” she said again, 
as soon as she felt the pressure of his arm. 
‘*Gracious, what a beautiful watch you've got!” 
and she took the trinket out of his pocket. “ Did 
you buy that?” 

‘*No; it was given to me.” 

** John Eames, did L. D. give it you ?” 

“No, no, no,” he shouted, stamping on the 
floor as he spoke. 

** Oh, I beg your pardon,” said Amelia, quell- 
ed for the moment by his energy. ‘‘ Perhaps it 
was your mother.” 

‘*No; it was a man. 
watch now.” 

**T wouldn’t mind any thing, Johnny, if you 
would tell me that you loved me again. Per- 
haps I oughtn’t to“ask you, and it isn’t becom- 
ing in a lady; but how can I help it, when you 
know you've got my heart? Come up stairs 
and have tea with us now, won’t you?” 

What was he to do? He said that he would 
go up and have tea; and as he led her to the 
door he put down his face and kissed her. Oh, 
Johnny Eames! But then a woman in such a 
contest has so many points in her favor. 


Never mind about the 


——>—_—_——_ 


CHAPTER XXX. 
IS IT FROM HIM? 


I nave already declared that Crosbie wrote 
and posted the fatal letter to Allington, and we 
must now follow it down to that place. On the 
morning following the squire’s return to his own 
house Mrs, Crump, the post-mistress at Alling- 
ton, received a parcel by post directed to her- 
self. She opened it, and found an inclosure 
addressed to Mrs. Dale, with a written request 
that she would herself deliver it into that lady’s 
own hand at once. ‘This was Crosbie’s letter. 

‘<Tt’s from Miss Lily’s gentleman,” said- Mrs. 
Crump, looking at the handwriting. ‘‘ There’s 
something up, or he wouldn't be writing to her 
mamma in this way.” But Mrs. Crump lost no 
time in putting on her bonnet, and trudging 
up with the letter to the Small House. ‘I 
must see the missus herself,” said Mrs. Crump. 
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Whereupon Mrs. Dale was called down stairs 
into the hall, and there received the packet. 
Lily was in the breakfast-parlor, and had seen | 
the post-mistress arrive ; had seen also that she 

carried a letter in her hand. For a moment 

she had thought that it was for her, and imag- | 
ined that the old woman had brought it herself | 
from simple good-nature. But Lily, when she 

heard her mother mentioned, instantly with- 

drew and shut the parlor door. Her heart mis- 

gave her that something was wrong, but she | 
hardly tried to think what it might be. After 

all, the regular postman might bring the letter | 
she herself expected. Bell was not yet down | 
stairs, and she stood alone over the tea-cups on 

the breakfast-table, feeling that there was some- | 
thing for her to fear. Her mother did not come | 
at once into the room, but, after a pause of a} 
moment or two, went again up stairs. So she) 
remained, either standing against the table, or 
at the window, or seated in one of the two arm- 
chairs, for a space of ten minutes, when Bell 
entered the room. 

‘*Isn’t mamma down yet ?” said Bell. 

‘* Bell,” said Lily, ‘‘ something has happened. 
Mamma has got a letter.” 

‘* Happened! What has happened? Is any 
body ill? Who is the letter from?” And Bell 
was going to return through the door in search 
of her mother. 

** Stop, Bell,” said Lily. ‘‘ Do not go to her 
yet. I think it’s from—Adolphus.” 

**Oh, Lily, what do you mean ?” 

“I don’t know, dear. We'll wait a little 
longer. Don’t look like that® Bell.” And Lily 
strove to appear calm, and strove almost suc- 
cessfully. 

“** You have frightened me so!” said Bell. 

“T am frightened myself. He only sent me 
one line yesterday, and now he has sent no- 
thing. If some misfortune should have hap- 
pened to him! Mrs. Crump brought down the 
letter herself to mamma, and that is so odd, 
you know.” 

‘* Are you sure it was from him ?” 

‘No; I have not spoken to her. I will go 
up to her now. Don’t you come, Bell. Oh! 
Bell, do not look so unhappy.” She then went 
over and kissed her sister, and after that, with 
very gentle steps, made her way up to her mo- 
ther’s room. ‘‘ Mamma, may I come in ?” she 
said. 

“Oh! my child!” 

**T know it is from him, mamma. 
all at once.” 

Mrs. Dale had read the letter. With quick, 
glancing eyes, she had made herself mistress of 
its whole contents, and was already aware of the 
nature and extent of the sorrow which had come 
upon them. It was a sorrow that admitted of 
no hope. The man who had written that letter 
could never return again; nor if he should re- 
turn could he be welcomed back to them. The 
blow had fallen, and it was to be borne. Inside 
the letter to herself had been a very small note 
addressed to Lily. ‘Give her the inclosed,” 


Tell me 








Crosbie had said in his letter, “if you do not 
now think it wrong to do so. I have left it 
open, that you may read it.” Mrs. Dale, how- 
ever, had not yet read it, and she now concealed 
it beneath her handkerchief. 

I will not repeat at length Crosbie’s letter to 
Mrs. Dale. It covered four sides of letter-paper, 
and was such a letter that any man who wrote 
it must have felt himself to be a rascal. We 
saw that he had difficulty in writing it, but the 
miracle was that any man could have found it 
possible to write it. ‘*I know you will curse 
me,” said he; ‘‘and I deserve to be cursed. [| 
know that I shall be punished for this, and I 
must bear my punishment. My worst punish- 
ment will be this—that I never more shall hold 
up my head again.” And then again he said; 
“¢ My only excuse is my conviction that I should 
never make her happy. She has been brought 
up as an angel, with pure thoughts, with holy 
hopes, with a belief in all that is good, and 
high, and noble. I have been surrounded through 
my whole life by things low, and mean, and ig- 
noble. How could I live with her, or she with 
me? I know now that this is so; but my fault 
has been that I did not know it when I was there 
with her. I choose to tell you all,” he contin- 
ued, toward the end of the letter, ‘ and there- 
fore I let you know that I have engaged myself 
to marry another woman. Ah! I can foresee 
how bitter will be your feelings when you read 
this; but they will not be so bitter as mine while 
I write it. Yes; I am already engaged to one 
who will suit me, and whom I may suit. You 
will not expect me to speak ill of her who is*to 
be near and dear to me. But she is one with 
whom I may mate myself without an inward 
conviction that I shall destroy all her happiness 
by doing so. Lilian,” he said, ‘‘ shall always 
have my prayers ; and I trust that she may soon 
forget, in the love of an honest man, that she 
ever knew one so dishonest as—A po_ruus Cros- 
BIE.” 

Of what like must have been his countenance 
as he sat writing such words of himself under the 
ghastly light of his own small, solitary lamp? 
Had he written his letter at his office, in the 
daytime, with men coming in and out of his 
room, he could hardly have written of himself 
so plainly. He would have bethought himself 
that the written words might remain, and be 
read hereafter by other eyes than those for which 
they were intended. But as he sat alone, dur- 
ing the small hours of the night, almost repent- 
ing of his sin with true repentance, he declared 
to himself that he did not care who might read 
them. They should, at any rate, be true. Now 
they had been read by her to whom they had 
been addressed, and the daughter was standing 
before the mother to hear her doom. 

‘Tell me all at once,” Lily had said; but in 
what words was her mother to tell her? 

“Lily,” she said, rising from her seat and 
leaving the two letters on the couch—that ad- 
dressed to the daughter was hidden beneath a 
handkerchief, but that which she had read she 
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left open and in sight. She took both the girl's | 
hands in hers as she looked into her face, and 
spoke to her. “Lily, my child!” Then she 
burst into sobs, and was unable to tell her tale. 

“Js it from him, mamma? May I read it? | 
He can not be—” 

“Tt is from Mr. Crosbie.” 

‘Ts he ill, mamma? ‘Tell me at once. 
he is ill I will go to him.” 

“No, my darling, he is not ill. 
do not read it yet. Oh, Lily! 
news; very bad news.” 

‘‘Mamma, if he is not in danger I can read 
it. Is it bad to him, or only bad to me?” 

At this moment the servant knocked, and not 
waiting for an answer half opened the door. 

‘Tf you please, ma’am, Mr. Bernard is below, 
and wants to speak to you.” 

‘*Mr. Bernard! ask Miss Bell to see him.” 

‘*Miss Bell is with him, ma’am, but he says 
that he specially wants to speak to you.” 

Mrs. Dale felt that she could not leave Lily 
alone. She could not take the letter away, nor 
could she leave her child with the letter open. 

‘“‘T can not see him,” said Mrs. Dale. ‘ Ask 
him what it is. Tell him I can not come down 
just at present.’’ And then the servant went, 
and Bernard left his message with Bell. 

‘*Bernard,” she had said, ‘‘do you kyow of 
any thing? Is there any thing wrong about 
Mr. Crosbie?” Then, in a few words, he told 
her all, and understanding why his aunt had not 
come down to him, he went back to the Great 
House. Bell, almost stupefied by the tidings, 
seated herself at the table unconsciously, lean- 
ing upon her elbows. 

‘It will kill her,” she said to herself. ‘‘My 
Lily, my darling Lily! It will surely kill her.” 

But the mother was still with the daughter, 
and the story was still untold. 

“Mamma,” said Lily, ‘‘ whatever it is, I 
must, of course, be made to know it. I begin 
to guess the truth. It will pain you to say it. 
Shall I read the letter?” 

Mrs. Dale was astonished at her calmness. 
It could not be that she had guessed the truth, 
or she would not stand like that, with tearless 
eyes and unquelled courage before her. 

“You shall read it, but I ought to tell you 
first. Oh, my child, my own one!” Lily was 
now leaning against the bed, and her mother 
was standing over her caressing her. 

‘Then tell me,” said she. “ But I know 
what it is. He has thought it all over while 
away from me, and he finds that it must not be 
as we have supposed. Before he went I offered 
to release him, and now he knows that he had 
better accept my offer. Is it so, mamma?” In 
answer to this Mrs. Dale did not speak, but Lily 
understood from her signs that it was so. 

“He might have written it to me myself,” 
said Lily, very proudly. ‘* Mamma, we will go 
down to breakfast. He has sent nothing to me, 
then ?” 

‘There is a note. He bids me read it, but 
Ihave not opened it. It is here.” 


If 


It brings bad 


| me. 
Not yet ;— | 








‘*Give it me,” said Lily, almost sternly 
** Let me have his last words to me;” and she 
took the note from her mother’s hands. 

‘**Lily,”’ said the note, ‘‘ your mother will 
have told you all. Before you read these few 
words you will know that you have trusted one 
who was quite untrustworthy. I know that you 
will hate me.—I can not even ask you to forgive 
You will let me pray that you may yet be 
happy.—A. C.” She read these few words still 
leaning against the bed. Then she got up, and, 
walking to a chair, seated herself with her back 
to her mother. Mrs. Dale, moving silently aft- 
er her, stood over the back of the chair, not dar- 
ing to speak to her. So she sat for some five 
minutes, with her eyes fixed upon the open win- 
dow, and with Crosbie’s note in her hand. 

**T will not hate him, and I do forgive him,” 
she said at last, struggling to command her 
voice, and hardly showing that she could not al- 
together succeed in her attempt. ‘I may not 
write to him again, but you shall write and tell 
him so. Now we will go down to breakfast.” 
And so saying, she got up from her chair. 

Mrs. Dale almost feared to speak to her, her 
composure was so complete, and her manner so 
stern and fixed. She hardly knew how to offer 
pity and sympathy, seeing that pity seemed to 
be so little necessary, and that even sympathy 
was not demanded. And she could not under- 
stand all that Lily had said. What had she 
meant by the offer to release him? Had there, 
then, been some quarrel between them before he 
went? Crosbie had made no such allusion in 
his letter. But Mrs. Dale did not dare to ask 
any questions. 

“You frighten me, Lily,” she said. 
very calmness frightens me.” 

‘Dear mamma!” and the poor girl absolute- 
ly smiled as she embraced her mother. ‘‘ You 
need not be frightened by my calmness. I know 
the truth well. Ihave been very unfortunate— 
very. The brightest hopes of my life are all 
gone; and I shall never again see him whom I 
love beyond all the world!” Then at last she 
broke down, and wept in her mother’s arms. 

There was not a word of anger spoken then 
against him who had done all this. Mrs. Dale 
felt that she did not dare to speak in anger 
against him, and words of anger were not likely 
to come from poor Lily. She, indeed, hitherto 
did not know the whole of his offense, for she 
had not read his letter. 

‘Give it me, mamma,” she said at last. 
has to be done sooner or later.” 

“Not now, Lily. I have told you all—all 
that you need know at present.” 

“Yes, now, mamma,” and again that sweet 
silvery*voice became stern. ‘I will read it 
now, and there shall be an end.” Whereupon 
Mrs. Dale gave her the letter, and she read it in 
silence. Her mother, though standing some- 
what behind her, watched her narrowly as she 
did so. She was now lying over upon the bed, 
and the letter was on the pillow as she propped 
herself upon her arm. Her tears were running, 
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and ever and again she would stop to dry her | give me my tea;” and she sat herself down at 
eyes. Her sobs, too, were very audible, but she the breakfast-table. 
went on steadily with her reading till she came | _ Lily's tea was given to her, and she drank it, 
to the line on which Crosbie told that he had | Beyond that I can not say that any of them par- 
already engaged himself to another woman. took with much heartiness of the meal. They 
Then her mother could see that she paused sud- | sat there, as they would have sat if no terrible 
denly, and that a shudder slightly convulsed all | thunder-bolt had fallen among them, and no 
her limbs. word further was spoken about Crosbie and his 
‘**He has been very quick,” she said, almost | conduct. Immediately after breakfast they went 
in a whisper; and then she finished the letter. | into the other room, and Lily, as was her wont 
‘Tell him, mamma,” she said, ‘‘ that I do for- | Sat herself immediately down to her drawing. 
give him, and I will not hate him. You will| Her mother looked at her with wistful eyes, 
tell him that—from me; will you not?” And | longing to bid her spare herself, but she shrank 
then she raised herself from the bed. | from interfering with her. For a quarter of an 
Mrs. Dale would give her no such assurance. hour Lily sat over her board with her brush or 
In her present mood her feelings against Cros- | pencil in her hand, and then she rose up and 
bie were of a nature which she herself hardly | put it away. 
could understand or analyze. She felt that if **Tt is no good pretending,” she said. ‘J 
he were present she could almost fly at him as | am only spoiling the things; but I will be better 
would a tigress. She had never hated before as | to-morrow. I'll go away and lie down by my- 
she now hated this man. He was to her a mur- | self, mamma.” And so she went. : 
derer, and worse thana murderer. Hehadmade| Soon after this Mrs. Dale took her bonnet and 
his way like a wolf into her little fold, and torn | went up to the Great House, having received 
her ewe-lamb and left her maimed and mutila-| her brother-in-law’s message from Bell. 
ted for life. How could a mother forgive such ‘*T know what he has to tell me,” she said; 
an offense as that, or consent to be the me- | **but I might as well go. It will be necessary 
dium through which forgiveness should be ex- | that we should speak to each other about it.” 
pressed ? | So she walked across the lawn, and up into the 
‘*You must, mamma; or, if you do not, I hall of the Great House. ‘‘Is my brother in 
shall do so. Remember that I love him. You | the book-room ?” she said to one of the maids; 
know what it is to have loved one single man. | and then, knocking at the door, went in unan- 





He has made me very unhappy; I hardly know | 
yet how unhappy. But I have loved him, and | 
do love him. Ibelieve in my heart that he still 
loves me. Where this has been there must not 
be hatred and unforgiveness.” ‘ 

‘¢T will pray that I may become able to for- 
give him,” said Mrs. Dale. 

‘*But you must write to him those words. | 
Indeed you must, mamma! ‘She bids me tell | 
you that she has forgiven you, and will not hate 
you.’ Promise me that!” 

‘I can make no promise now, Lily. I will | 
think about it, and endeavor to do my duty.” 

Lily was now seated, and was holding the | 
skirt of her mother's dress. 

‘*Mamma,” she said, looking up into her | 
mother’s face, ‘‘ you must be very good to me 
now, and I must be very good to you. We) 
shall be always together now. I must be your | 
friend and counselor, and be every thing to you, 
more than ever. I must fall in love with you 
now;” and she smiled again, and the tears were | 
almost dry upon her cheeks. 

At last they went down to the breakfast-room, | 
from which Bell had not moved. Mrs. Dale, 
entered the room first, and Lily followed, hiding | 
herself for a moment behind her mother. Then | 
she came forward boldly, and taking Bell in her 
arms clasped her close to her bosom. 

‘* Bell,” she said, ‘‘he has gone.” 

“Lily! Lily! Lily!” said Bell, weeping. 

‘*He has gone! We shall talk it over in a 
few days, and shall know how to do so without 
losing ourselves in misery. To-day we will say 
no more about it. I am so thirsty, Bell; do 











nounced. 

The squire rose from his arm-chair and came 
forward to meet her. 

‘* Mary,” he said, ‘‘I believe you know it all.” 

‘© Yes,” she said. ‘‘You can read that;” 
and she handed him Crosbie’s letter. ‘ How 
was one to know that any man could be so 
wicked as that ?” 

** And she has heard it?” asked the squire. 
‘*Ts she able to bear it ?” 

‘* Wonderfully! She has amazed me by her 
strength. It frightens me, for I know that a 
relapse must come. She has never sunk for a 
moment beneath it. For myself, I feel as though 
it were her strength that enables me to bear my 
share of it.” And then she described to the 
squire all that had taken place that morning. 

“Poor child!” said the squire. ‘ Poor child! 
What can we do for her? Would it be good 
for her to go away for atime? She is a sweet, 
good, lovely girl, and has deserved better than 
that. Sorrow and disappointment come to us 


,all; but they are doubly heavy when they come 


so early.” 

Mrs. Dale was almost surprised at the amount 
of sympathy which he showed. 

‘*And what is to be his punishment?” she 
asked. 

‘The scorn which men and women will feel 
for him; those, at least, whose esteem or scorn 
are matters of concern to any one. I know no 
other punishment. You need not have Lily's 
name brought before a tribunal of law ?” 

** Certainly not that.” 

‘And I will not have Bernard calling him 
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out. Indeed, it would be for nothing; for in 
these days a man is not expected to fight duels.” 

‘* You can not think that I would wish that.” 

“« What-punishment is there, then? I know 
of none. There are evils which a man may do 
and no one can punish him. I know of nothing. 
I went up to London after him, but he continued 
to crawl out of my way. What can you do to 
a rat but keep clear of him ?” 

Mrs. Dale had felt in her heart that it would 
be well if Crosbie could be beaten till all his 
bones were sore. I hardly know whether such 
should have been a woman’s thought, but it was 
hers. She had no wish that he should be made 
to fight a duel. In that there would have been 
much that was wicked, and in her estimation 
nothing that was just. But she felt that if Ber- 
pard would thrash the coward for his cowardice 


she would love her nephew better than ever she | 
had loved him. Bernard also had considered 


it probable that he might be expected to horse- 
whip the man who had jilted his cousin, and, as 
regarded the absolute bodily risk, he would not 
have felt any insuperable objection to undertake 
the task. But such a piece of work was dis- 
agreeable to him in many ways. He hated the 
idea of a row at his club. He was most desir- 


ous that his cousin’s name should not be made | 
public. He wished to avoid any thing that 
might be impolitic. A wicked thing had been 
done, and he was quite ready to hate Crosbie as | 


Crosbie ought to be hated; but as regarded him- | 


self, it made him unhappy to think that the 
world might probably expect him to punish the 
man who had so lately been his friend. And 
then he did not know where to catch him, or 


how to thrash him when caught. He was very | 


sorry for his cousin, and felt strongly that Cros- 
bie should not be allowed to escape. But what 
was he to do? 

‘* Would she like to go any where ?” said the 





of half-expressed apology for having introduced 
this wolf into their flock. ‘‘ We always thought 
very much of him at his club,” said Bernard. 
**T don’t know much about your London 
clubs nowadays,” said his uncle, *‘ nor do I wish 
to do so if the society of that man can be en- 
dured after what he has now done.” 
‘*T don’t suppose half a dozen men will ever 
know any thing about it,” said Bernard. 
“*Umph !” ejaculated the squire. He could 
not say that he wished Crosbie’s villainy to be 
widely discussed, seeing that Lily’s name was 
so closely connected with it. But yet he could 
not support the idea that Crosbie should not be 
punished by the frown of the world at large. 
It seemed to him that from this time forward 
any man speaking to Crosbie should be held to 
| have disgraced himself by so doing. 

‘*Give her my best love,” he said, as Mrs. 
Dale got up to take her leave; ‘‘ my very best 
love. If her old uncle can do any thing for her 
she has only to let me know. She met the man 
in my house, and I feel that I owe her much. 
Bid her come and see me. It will be better for 
her than moping at home. And Mary”—this 
| he said to her, whispering into her ear—‘“ think 
| of what I said to you about Bell.” 

Mrs. Dale, as she walked back to her own 
house, acknowledged to herself that her brother- 
in-law’s manner was different to her from any 
thing that she had hitherto known of him. 

During the whole of that day Crosbie’s name 
| Was not mentioned at the Small House. Nei- 

ther of the girls stirred out, and Bell spent the 
| greater part of the afternoon sitting, with her 
arm round her sister's waist, upon the sofa. 
Each of them had a book; but though there 
was little spoken, there was as little read. Who 
can describe the thoughts that were passing 
|through Lily’s mind as she remembered the 
| hours which she had passed with Crosbie, of his 


squire again, anxious, if he could, to afford sol- | warm assurances of love, of his accepted caress- 
ace by some act of generosity. At this moment| es, of her uncontrolled and acknowledged joy 
he would have settled a hundred a year for life | in his affection? It had all been holy to her 
upon his niece if by so doing he could have done | then; and now those things which were then 
her any good. | sacred had been made almost disgraceful by his 
‘*She will be better at home,”’ said Mrs. Dale. | fault. And yet as she thought of this she de- 
“Poor thing. For a while she will wish to | clared to herself, over and over again, that she 
avoid going out.” | would forgive him—nay, that she had forgiven 
‘*T suppose so ;"’ and then there was a pause.| him. ‘‘ And he shall know it, too,” she said, 
‘*T'll tell you what, Mary; I don’t understand | speaking almost out loud. 
it. On my honor, I don’t understand it. Itis| ‘Lily, dear Lily,” said Bell, “turn your 
to me as wonderful as though I had caught the | thoughts away from it for a while, if you can.” 
man picking my pence out of my pocket. I| ‘They won't go away,” said Lily. And that 
don’t think any man in the position of a gentle- | was all that was said between them on the subject. 
man would have done such a thing when I was| Every body would know it! I doubt wheth- 
young. I don’t think any man would have | er that must not be one of the bitterest drops in 
dared to do it. But now it seems that a man/ the cup which a girl in such circumstances is 
may act in that way and no harm come to him. | made to drain. Lily perceived early in the day 
He had a friend in London who came to me/| that the parlor-maid well knew that she had been 
nd ialked about it as thongh it were some or- | jilted. The girl's manner was intended to con- 
dinary, everydey transaction of life. Yes, you| vey sympathy; but it did convey pity; and Lily 
may come in, Bernard. The poor child knows | for a moment felt angry. But she remembered 
it all now.” that it must be so, and smiled upon the girl, 
Bernard offered to his aunt what of solace and | and spoke kindly to her. What mattered it? 
sympathy he had to offer, and made some sort | All the world would know it in a day or two. 
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On the following day she went up, by her 
mother’s advice, to see her uncle. 

‘*My child,” said he, ‘‘I am sorry for you. 
My heart bleeds for you.” 

“Uncle,” she said, ‘‘do not mindit. Only 
do this for me—do not talk about it—I mean to 
me.” 

“No, no; I will not. That there should ever 
have been in my house so great a rascal—” 

“Uncle! uncle! I will not have that! I 
will not listen to a word against him from any 
human being—not a word! Remember that!” 
And her eyes flashed as she spoke. 

He did not answer her, but took her hand 
and pressed it, and then she left him. ‘‘ The 
Dales were ever constant!’ he said to himself as 
he walked up and down the terrace before his 
house—“ ever constant!” 





MAKING A WILL. 


E smile as we read about the blind man 

who, when restored to sight, stretched out 
his hand to take hold of all kinds of things with- 
out respect to distances, and was quite as ready 
to grasp at the weather-cock on the steeple as 
the latch on the door, and to pluck the moon 
from the sky as an apple from the orchard. Yet 
we sometimes take it for granted that we can 
work as great miracles in time as he tried to 
work in space. We often speak and act as if 
we could reach forward into the future at pleas- 
ure, and say what shall happen at our bidding 
when we have passed away, whether to bequeath 
a fortune or to control a family. But we often 
find that time is a harder element to master than 
space, and while a good glass brings down the 
weather-cock and even the moon to our side, 
there is no telescope to sweep through the vistas 
of the coming years, and to tell us of the things 
that shall be. Even if we had such a telescope 
it might do us little good, and in fact it would 
probably reveal instead of helping our infirmity, 
and show us what must come whether we wish 
it or not. 

One of the most curious and instructive as- 
pects of history is that which records the efforts 
of men to master the contingencies of time, and 
to carry their will into the future. In fact, all 
ambition partakes more or less of this character, 
and the ruling spirits of the world have never 
been content to lord it over their own age, but 
have striven and hoped to subdue coming gen- 
erations to their sceptre or sword, pen or cro- 
sier. The most common and proper form of the 
desire is that which moves almost every man to 
wish to leave something to his own heirs or 
friends, and to dispose suitably of what he has 
earned or inherited. It seems indeed a simple 
matter to do this; for what is easier than to write 
one’s wishes upon a piece of parchment or paper 
and to have it duly certified, and let it pass as 
the last will and testament? Yet such an in- 
strument, instead of being a part of the simple 
law of nature, or one of the earliest results of 
civil law, is a fruit of gradual and elaborate 


legislation. Certainly, in that Roman empire 
which has given, and virtually still gives, law to 
the world, centuries passed before a citizen was 
enabled to bequeath his property by will, as we 
understand the term; and for a long time the 
only sure method of disposing of property, by 
what passed for a will, was for the testator to 
make direct transfer of the goods in his own 
lifetime, and thus be his own executor. It may 
seem strange that so obvious and simple an act as 
a bequest, to take effect after the death of the test- 
ator, should have taken ages to mature its condi- 
tions; but we must remember that all arts seem 
easy after they have been completed, or, in the 
language of the juggler who used to astound our 
childhood by his marvelous tricks, ‘it is per- 
fectly easy, if you only know how.” It is easy 
now to print a book or make a steam-engine; 
but the time was when men of minds superior 
to ours could not do it, and Aristotle and Archi- 
medes could no more print or steam than fly. 
There was no difficulty, of course, in the way 
of any man’s wishing to leave his property to 
certain persons, and saying so by word of mouth 
or by writing. But to make the wish amount 
to any thing, and make it valid after his death, 
there was the rub. When he was out of the 
way, somebody else must dispose of the property, 
whether according to the will or against it; and 
the question then was, who shall this be, and 
under what authority, whether by public law or 
by family usage? If by public law, how far 
shall it allow the deceased to control his goods 
after death, and how far shall it allow personal 
wishes to override ties of blood or the claims of 
the state treasury? If by family usage, who 
shall define the usage and secure the due ad- 
ministration; and how shall the various and oft- 
en rival claims of kindred be adjudicated? In 
each case the point at issue would be to decide 
upon the power to carry out the will; for not 
mere intention, but power to execute the inten- 
tion is the great end of positive law. We who 
live in a state of society in which our wishes are 
so easily secured by the help of powerful insti- 
tutions, and our will travels upon roads that 
thousands of years have been building and fenc- 
ing, have as little idea of the cost of our most 
common privileges as the fine lady who sweeps 
the sidewalks of our Broadway with her silk 
flounces, or rides to the Central Park upon the 
solid pavement of our Fifth Avenue, has an idea 
that not flag-stones and Russ cubes, but swamps 
and forests are the state of nature, and to travel 
a mile any where very pleasantly is a triumph 
of civilization. So, too, to travel a year forward 
in time, and to make sure of any thing being 
done after we are gone and according to our 
will, is a great achievement of law and trophy 
of progress. It comes no more by nature than 
cake and ale, pen and ink, books, courts, and 
churches. Nature indeed gives the want, but 
the arts of society under God meet the want and 
provide for the need. We are little aware of 
the fact; but our not seeing it does not unmake 





it, but merely makes us out to be blind. We 
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may take a sheet of paper, and by ourselves, or 
with a lawyer's help, we may write out our will, 
and have our witnesses and seals, and think 
that we have done the business for ourselves, 
and got round old Father Time, and set up our 
landmark in his domain without asking leave 
of him or of any body else, and all the while 
we have been performing one of the most care- 
ful and elaborate offices of civilized society; and 
unless the lawgivers, the nations, and their in- 
stitutions, were backing us up, our act would 
amount to nothing, and our will would be but 
an empty wish instead of an authoritative testa- 
ment. 

We propose in this paper to have a little chat 
with our readers upon this whole subject, and if 
we shall in the course of our remarks throw in 
a grain or two of philosophy that may set them 
to nodding, we promise to wake them up by what 
we shall say of the legacies that they may possi- 
bly expect, and of those that they ought surely 
to leave. Two things are quite sure to keep the 
eyes and ears of most people open—money and 
marriage ; and they both have a great deal to do 
with our present theme—Making a Will. 

If we take a hint from good Mother Nature, 
we find her very careful of her last will and 
testament, and she is constantly bent on keep- 
ing up the continuity of her lines of succession. 
Every little lichen or polyp means to leave 
something behind; and whatever seems most 
to be the careless and spontaneous growth of 
the elements comes by law and by bequest of 
some progenitor. That dear little May-flower 
that pushes its sharp leaf and unfolds its sweet 
petals under the winter snows, like the prayers 
of a true soul under chilling fortunes, does not 
come by chance, but according to a will as old 
as Eden, and destined to hold good through all 
time, or as long as seed-time and harvest shall 
continue, and that bloom and fragrance shall 
lead forth the procession of the flowers. The 
plants and animals, however, do not secure this 
transmission by their own deliberate purpose, 
but by the decree of God in nature; and it is 
not their voice, but the Word Eternal that 
chants the in secula seculorum, the forever and 
Jorever, that binds the past and future of crea- 
tion in one mighty chain of cause and effect. 

But when we consider man’s future, we find 
that his own will is an important factor, and that 
God leaves him to decide many things for him- 
self, or to make his own will instead of having 
it made for him by instinct, as is the way with 
lower orders of existence. 


he leaves man in great part to make his own will, 


or to control the future of his own inflaence. | 
While the ant and the bee build and harvest as_ 


their primitive parents did ages ago, and the 
robin and lark pipe away out of their blessed 


throats as the robins and larks of old Eden, | 


with no organ-builders, piano-makers, or music- 
masters to invent new instruments or compose 
oratorios and symphonies to improve their native 
melody, man has always had an eye to bettering 


In other words, | 
while God makes the will of plants and animals, | 


his condition, whether by song or sermon ; and 
not only to getting the most out of his ances- 
tors, but to leaving something to posterity, to 
make the mark of himself and his time upon the 
future. He has always been at work making 
his own will in one way or another; and even 
when least aware of it, he has been carrying out 
his line of succession. It is evident that he is 
the favorite of Nature; and although so puny in 
infancy, and needing to be held in the arms and 
watched over at an age when lower orders of 
beings are able to run about and pick up their 
own living, he is yet better cared for than any 
of them, and far more sure of his life and sus- 
tenance. This little creature, who ranges from 
one foot to six feet in stature, is more than a 


| match for all the more massive forms of exist- 


ence ; and he makes the oak build his house, and 
the horse, the ox, and the elephant drag him 
and his burdens as he wishes. Probably the 
very prodigality of the provision for the increase 
of the lower orders of nature, as shown in the 
countless seeds of the grasses and the monstrous 
fecundity of insects and reptiles as contrasted 


| with the chary progeny of man, proves the worth 


of his offspring, and the intention of Providence 
to have these pet children well cared for, with- 
out the enormous reserve supplies that abound 
in the growths of the fields and the ponds, 
and which show that so many germs are fur- 
nished because not a tithe of them is expected 
to live, and the abundance is according to the 
waste. It is not easy to say how long the lead- 
ing animals would live if let alone, but quite 
sure it 1s that they are not let alone, and that 
the strongest of them all, from the lion to the 
leviathan, disappear in the track of man. The 
hugest of creatures have already vanished from 
the earth ; and the time may come when the ex- 
isting monsters of the forest and the ocean will 
record their wills no longer in the flesh and 
blood of living progeny, but in a registry of 
deeds as grim and sepulchral as that which holds 
the organic remains of the megalosauri and the 
mastodon, and bequeaths not life but only a 
remembrance of what it once was. Man not 
only holds his own, but widens his domain and 
lengthens his tenure. His average term of life 
increases with true civilization, and so also his 
inheritance increases—not only his average of 
personal estate, but the common treasure which 
belongs to him as a civilized being, and which 
enriches him with the combined wealth of the 
whole race in its ages of discipline and develop- 
ment. 

Time is evidently man’s peculiar element, as 
space is that of the beast and bird. Human life 
moves in conscious continuity, and reason itself 
compels us to think of the future, and try to 
bind our own years together wisely, and to join 
them to the future of our race. Whether we 
wish it or not we must work in time, and make 
a will for those who come after us, when we have 
no such intention. Even our indolence, folly, 
and vice are constantly recording themselves ; 
and the inebriate and the voluptuary are em- 
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ploying the inexorable book-keepers of destiny | many people, of even large means and intellj 


to write down their doings and dispositions ; and | gence, die and leave n° sign, except the dryest of 


as from a solemn court of probate the den of 
revelry may issue its decrees and transmit its 
testament of w oe, by bequeathing the drunkard’s 
hankering or the libertine’s taint. ‘The mind as 
well as the body hands down its legacy, and we 
owe a large part of what we suffer, as also what | 
we enjoy, to those who have gone before us. He 
is a wise man who learns this truth early, and 
looks well to what he receives and gives, know- 
ing that every seed bears fruit after its own kind. 


No fact of Nature and Providence is more clear | 


and momentous than that of the perpetuity or 
continuity of forces; and history, when truly 


written, is not merely ideal but dynamic, and is | 


not merely a record of truths but a channel of 


powers—the organic and functional powers that | 
are constantly making their will for ages to | 


come. 

That we may not fly away into airy generali- 
ties let us come to the practical point, and con- 
sider what a right-minded man should do for 
those who come after him, or what kind of a 
will he should make. With many, perhaps 
with most of us, the question may seem to be 
of little moment, because we find it to be about 
as much as we can do, and sometimes more, to 
get a fair living and pay our debts. But if we 


can not leave much property, the more import- | 


ant it is that the little we do leave should be 
well disposed of, and moreover that our treasure 
of experience—which may be larger than our 
property, and which is quite as likely to be as 
rich in lessons as a much richer man’s—should 
not be lost for want of distinct and affection- 
ate embodiment. By the institution of Saving 
Banks and Life Insurance every careful man can 
make some moderate provision for his family, 
and with the inheritance, more or less, he may 
transmit his testimony to what is most sacred in 
principle and dearest in personal relations. It 
is well, therefore, for every man deliberately to 
make his will, and put expressly upon record 
his intentions and wishes for the family. Even 
if he does not wish to change at all the legal 
succession, and the law of itself might settle his 
estate very much according to his wishes, he 
saves his family much trouble, and sometimes 
great embarrassment, by prescribing the course 
of settlement by his own positive word. More- 
over, most men have certain attachments or ob- 
ligations which they would gladly recognize in a 
way more or less substantial; and there is great 
worth in a kind word of gratitude or counsel to 
somefriend, whether benefactor ordependent, even 
if accompanied by a trifling legacy, or by none at 
all. The old-fashioned wills that remembered 
almost every relative and friend, though only by 
a kind word and a ring, or trinket, or book, or 
cane, or cup, or by no gift at all, were in a very 
good spirit, and tended to keep alive true affec- 
tions, and to bind families and generations to- 
gether in a friendly and reverential ond. It 
is wonderful how utterly wanting in all such as- 
sociations many death-beds now are, and how | 


legal documents, te indorse the claims of lineal 
heirs. It would often: seem as if such mey 
meant to make death a grand opportunity of 
| cutting all their friends and acquaintance with 
| the fatal shears of the Parca, and as if they 
were glad to be rid of the trouble of leaving the 
decent cards of P. P. C. to their congenial circle, 
which are usually issued when one goes upon a 
| far shorter voyage than in the passage in Cha. 
ron’s boat. It would be a great thing if every 
| man would even name the persons who have be- 
| friended or interested him, and embody in a few 
| sentences the convictions and precepts that seem 
| to him most important to drop from his pen in con- 
| nection with the *‘In the name of God, Amen,” of 
his last will and testament. It is sometimes said 
| that every man could if he would preach one 
sermon, and a good one too, out of his own per- 
|sonal thought and experience. He who takes 
| his death-bed for his pulpit, or leaves his testi- 
mony to be read after the breath is out of his 
body, may be sure of a good hearing; and no 
| volume of sermons would be more interesting 
|than a book of kindly and truthful confessions 
| and counsels from a hundred sensible, practical 
| men, who have lived heartily in the world and 
| tried to do their work faithfully, and serve God 
and their neighbor wisely and well. If a list of 
such documents could be transmitted in the fam- 
ily from father to son so as to record the mind of 
successive generations, it would be a rich and 
growing heir-loom, more valuable, intellectually 
and morally, than ancestral parks, and halls, and 
titles. Undoubtedly, in the case of most of our 
substantial, well-principled families, who have 
been well-taught and weil-trained since the good 
old colony times, such a legacy of thought and 
conviction would be inestimable, and would do 
much to dignify the frugality of their living and 
the moderation of their fortunes. It would 
make their more ambitious, acquisitive, and 
luxurious children aware that money is not the 





only legacy, and move them to add their part to 
the higher wealth of the family, whether with 
or without other riches. 

We own readily that it is desirable to leave 
something to our heirs, especially to those of 
them who are least able to take care of them- 
selves. A man's widow ought, if possible, to 
be left with at least a modest competence that 
will enable her to keep the social position of her 
husband, although with diminished publicity and 
expense. Young children ought also to be pro- 
vided for; and in general it may be said, that 
daughters need maintenance more than sons, 
because it is not so easy for them to support 
themselves by labor, so few are the vocations at 
present open to them; so delicate their health 
often is, and so much more likely they are to 
escape a marriage of mere prudence and wait 
for one of affection and respect, if they are in 
an independent position. Many daughters, we 





know, are more intelligent and enterprising than 
the sons, and support and establish their brothers 
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in life: but, as the world goes generally, it is 
decidedly best for girls to be left with some 
moderate provision; while it is quite as well for 
boys to be thrown wholly upon their own re- 
sources, and with a good education to go forth 
to earn their own bread and make their own 
way. 

As to the amount of money that it is desira- 
ble to leave, there can be no absolute limit. 


The elder Astor is said to have declared that a | 


man with half a million of dollars is as well off 
as if he were rich; while to most of us that sum 


is immense wealth, and makes a higher pile than | 


we can form any practical conception of, since 
we deal with comparatively small figures, and 
the average income even of favored people ranges 
probably somewhere between five hundred and 
five thousand dollars; and the thirty or forty 
thousand dollars, yielded yearly by a fortune of 


half a million, takes us plain people wholly off | 


our feet quite as much as any romantic — 
in the air. Most of us, however, would like to 


have as much moncy as we honestly can, and in | 


spite of our protestations to the contrary, it 
would be decidedly unsafe to tempt us by any 
extravagant offers of wealth. Yet there is mod- 
eration in all things, and in fortune as in stature 
there is a desirable limit of bulk. ‘*Give me 
neither poverty nor riches,” is a precept that 
brightens with time, and we are all ready to 
assent to the first part of it in our practice, and 
to the second part of it in our philosophy; to 
act as if poverty were hell, and to reason once 


in a while at least as if riches were not wholly | 


heaven. 

We have certainly a considerable and power- 
ful class of men whose ambition it is to amass 
and leave great wealth. We do not believe in- 
deed that this desire comes from pure affection 
for their children, or the wish to be remembered 
affectionately when they are gone. The habit 
of saving is all-powerful, and the purpose of 
hoarding that has long opened only one way, 
like the valve of a suction pump, seems to lose 
its capacity for the reverse movement. Besides, 
the man who lives in the market-place, and runs 
the race of competition, is tempted to look to a 
false standard of value, and regard the amount 
of his property as the measure of his power and 
dignity, or of what usually goes by the name of 
respectability. I have been sometimes amazed 
to find persons of ungenial and even reserved 
dispositions owning this social ambition, and 
excusing even shameful parsimony on the plea 
of their wishing to leave a round sum of money 
when they die. The village nabob aspires to a 
name on the roll of fifty-thousand-dollar men, 
while the city money-getter calls a hundred 
thousand dollars a bare competence, and a mill- 
ion as but just within the limits of absolute 
wealth. 

We know very well that certain men have a 
gift for accumulation, and even when generous 
in outlay they can easily accumulate riches ; 
yet generally our rich men become such by care- 
ful saving, and by making accumulation the end 
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| of their lives. They may not be able readily to 
|help, and probably do not wish to help it; yet 
quite sure it is that the end is not worth the 
| labor and sacrifice, and a great fortune won by 
| the sacrifice of broad culture, refined tastes, 
| generous affections, and@high humanity, is not 
| worth the having. We all need money, and are 
sometimes, most of us, hard pushed for a few 
hundred dollars, and we envy Dives his hoards. 
But who would take the money if we had to 
take the man with it, and be Dives himself for 
the sake of his gold. ‘Their money, indeed, gives 
the rich a certain consequence: but it is not al- 
ways of a desirable kind, and there is usually an 
outcry of contempt when the wills of our coarser 
sort of millionaires are opened, and they leave 
little or nothing to prove that they had human 
hearts; and their well-stocked wine cellar is 
sometimes the only genial legacy that they 
leave—a legacy, too, that is sometimes distrib 
ted under the auctioneer’s hammer, and made to 
inspire witticisms and mirth at the expense of 
the original proprietor’s name. 

In excuse for great accumulation a man may 
indeed say that there is no knowing what dark 
days may come, and unless he saves all he can 
he may have nothing left or not enough to live 
upon. If wealth is indeed so precarious, it is 
not wise to leave it wholly at the mercy of cir- 
cumstances or the chances of business. Why 
not spend wisely as we go, and so be assured of 
making a good will for our children by making 
our living will good in our day and generation, 
so that its power shall not die out with our 
waning fortunes. It is certainly impossible 
for a man to give the highest quality to the 
wealth that he is able to leave unless he has put 
intelligence and virtue into his use of it during 
his lifetime, and a true man’s thousands tell 
more after him than a churlish Shylock’s tens 
of thousands. 

We think more and more of the quality of a 
man’s legacy than of its quantity; and to us, 
whether living or dying, character is the great 
|element of capital. Money indeed is money, 

whether from a saint or a sinner; and precisely 
on that account, or because it has no character 
in itself, it is important to give to it character. 
| It is like water, a vast capacity of good and of 
evil, and may make a deluge or a fertilizing 
shower, turn a mill-wheel or undermine a house. 
He who leaves money without giving to it any 
characteristic quality, or securing to it any just 
direction, leaves a very equivocal thing ; and the 
wills that leave money, and nothing else, carry 
glad tidings that are no gospel to greedy heirs. 
It is far better for a man to moderate his ac- 
| quisitiveness by wise and judicious expenditure 
than to risk all upon the use that will be made 
of his wealth by those who come after him. He 
| can have no executor as judicious and faithful as 
he himself can be, and every act of well-princi- 
pled and timely outlay does something to ner- 
petuate the right kind of influence, and make a 
last will and testament on better material than 
parchment or paper. 
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We know very well that parsimony is often | 
excused on the ground of setting a good exam- 
ple, and keeping poorer people from prodigality 
by unwise imitation of the affluent. But does 
not our natural selfishness need more an exam- 
ple of liberality thansof covetousness; and are 
not most men far more ready to spare than to 


spend in matters of the higher taste, conviction, | 


and fellowship? It is certainly not well for us, 
if we have the means, to spend much in mere 
self-indulgence, without public spirit or human- 
ity; and we have little respect for the excessive 
dressing, feasting, and ostentation that are too 
characteristic of our American parvenus. They 
set a bad example to the community; and more- 


over they enfeeble and impoverish their families | 
by pampering inordinate desires, and establish- | 
ing a sad and perilous dependence upon uncer- | 


tain fountains. We would have men moderate 
their acquisitions, not by such extravagance, 
but by elevating pursuits, refining arts, human- 
izing associations, and religious aims, such as 
leave the family with frugal habits and regulated 
desires, and at the same time educate them in 
high purposes and loyalty. 

We believe more and more in a man’s living 
like a gentleman if he can, and so carrying with 
him through life a gentle will. If we are asked 
to say what we mean by living like a gentleman, 
we reply that we call him a gentleman who lives 
not for his own self-indulgence, but in generous 


fellowship, and who invariably submits his own | 


private will to the higher law of good society, or 
the higher will of the true and universal human- 
ity. He may live modestly, and spend little 
upon his dress and his table to prove his polite- 


ness and his hospitality, and yet always have a | 


welcome for a worthy guest and an answer to all 
genial hospitality. He will strive so to use his 


money as to express his allegiance ; and whether | 


he builds a house, lays out a farm or garden, 
presides over a library or college or church com- 
mittee, he will make it very clear, by the use of 
his voice and his purse, what kind of a man he 
is, and means that his neighbor shall be, if he 
can make him. Happy is it for him if his tastes 
and associations are such as to enable him to be 
the patron of the beautiful arts and spiritualiz- | 
ing institutions that secure the higher education | 
of the community, and transform money, if not | 
into bread, into something that is bread to the 
soul, and akin to the Word from above, which 
is the highest nurture. In such exalted tastes 


there may be an element of frugal wisdom as | 
well as of noble enthusiasm ; and surely, if dark | 


days come, and fortune ceases to smile as of 
old, he who has treasured his substance in choice 


works of art and true charity, and given his chil- | 


dren elegant accomplishments and thorough cul- 


has spent all in enfeebling luxuries, or lost all 


in greedy speculation, or invested all in Mam- | 


mon’s sinking ship. 

We know very well that it is a powerful if | 
not a frequent objection to a man’s being his | 
own executor, that as soon as his liberal purpose | 


is known he opens the door to the whole tribe 
‘of beggars of all grades, tongues, and countries, 
It would be laughable, if it were not so vexa. 
tious, to see the faces or read the letters that 
come in a single week to some of our well-known 
|men of munificence. Because a man is gener. 
ous, and has given handsomely to any important 
charity, it is immediately taken for granted that 
he will and must give something to every claim- 
ant under the sun, no matter what the claim may 
be—whether to pay the liquor or tailor’s bill of 
some scape-grace, set up a shiftless youth in bus. 
| iness, or endow some aspiring maiden or widow 
with an attractive portion. I was once waited 
| upon by an anxious and pains-taking, but by no 
means thrifty mistress of a large boarding-house, 
to advise her as to removing that frequent ail- 
ment of the craft, the cabinet-maker’s mortgage 
on the furniture. I had no advice to give, and 
bluntly said that if I owed as many thousands it 
would puzzle me to raise the wind to so high a 
gale*as to move the water-logged craft, and I 
|should have to give it up. But the lady had 
| more faith, and was confident that the princely 
man who had just given half a million of dollars 
to found a public institution would take pity on 
the sorrows of a poor, not very old woman ; and 
in face of my protest, on the ground that one 
who had given so much already should not be 
expected to do every thing else, she persisted, 
and called on the Master Bountiful. He was 
too much used to such appeals to be vexed; and 
hoping that the creditor might be induced to 
|show mercy, or at least patience, he escaped 
paying of money or striking of hands in sureti- 
| ship by bland words, 

It is very easy for a man of known benevolence 
to refuse unreasonable requests, because he has 
the excuse of prior gifts, perhaps to the amount 
of his spare means, besides affirming his right to 
| use his own independent judgment in discrim- 

inating between different objects. It should be 
remembered, moreover, that if generous men are 
bored with endless applications, grasping men do 
not escape, and office-holders and money-lend- 
ers have their swarms of blood-suckers about 
| them, and Dives has as much of a retinue of tor- 
mentors about him as the Good Samaritan—to 
| say nothing of the prospect of having the torment 
carried into the transmundane sphere. It should 
be easy for a just and generous man to say No; 


| and with that word in the right place one may 


defy all beggardom, though its name be legion. 
When we say that every man should be in a 
measure his own executor, we do not mean that 
he should give all his property away, or that 
giving is the only or even the chief form of be- 
neficence. There is dry wisdom in the old story 


‘of the man who divided his estate between his 
ture, has more left from the wreck than he who 


heirs, and soon found himself an encumbrance 
to the children whom he had enriched. He got 
the better of them, however, by pretending to 


| have a chest of gold, which he noisily counted 


| every day, but which was found on his death to 
contain only rubbish and a mallet with this in- 
'seription : 


MAKING A WILL. 
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_—- 
‘* He who gives away his money before he is dead, 
Take this mallet and knock him on the head.” 
With wealth or without it, a wise and earnest 
man will strive, during his life, to give lasting 
worth to whatever he does, and leave upon his 
business, his home, his recreations, his social 
and religious fellowship, the mark of the true 
character and the right principle and purpose. 
His private life will have such generous aspira- 
tions anc affinities as to leave abiding power. 
Like Jace\.’s well, which watered the patriarch’s 
own family and flocks and herds, and refreshed 
travelers for coming ages, and gave its spark- 
ling drops to the Blessed One who conversed 
with the Samaritan woman at noonday, his dai- | 
ly life will be an open fountain of living water, 
which does not die with him, but continues as a 
transmitted power in his household and neigh- | 
borhood. Do we not all know wells of living 
water that ought to bear the hallowed names of 
departed friends? All the great masters of 
truth and consolation, whose thoughts and af- 
fections survive in their gifted pages, are such 
precious wells; and we can all recall humbler, 
though equally blessed, names of good men and 
women, whose dearly-treasured graces are con- 
tinual springs of comfort, and who help us to 
the living water from day to day. I surely re- | 


member a few blessed souls whose best and most 
expressive monument would be, not an empty 
stone, but a beautiful fountain—a well to drink 


from, and a cross over the curb. The cross and 
well: ft is a poetical old symbol, and may be as 
true as it is poetical. 

We call every man the executor of his own 
will who uses his money and influence in such 
a way as to impart lasting lessons and motives 
to kindred, friends, and to the community. He 
who gives a thorough education, with a brave, 
indomitable strength of will, to his children, 
leaves a better legacy than mere property; and, 
in fact, he may leave to each of them thus his 
whole life, while no last will and testament can 
give more than a part of the testator’s living to 
each; and the estate, by division, must needs be 
broken up, unless the eldest son or favored heir 
have the whole or nearly the whole. The true 
man thus, in a certain sense, makes matter of 
fact of the startling paradox that one may keep 
the whole, and at the same time give it all away 
to each worthy heir. A coronet or castle can 
go to but one heir; but the heir-loom of truly | 
gentle breeding, the solid respectability that en- 
nobles all who have it by giving them broad and | 
generous ideas, practical energy, and good fel-| 
lowship, may be transmitted to each of the fam- | 
ily, so that the father’s personal spirit becomes 
the animating will of the family, and does not | 
wait for the notary’s seal to give it validity. Onr | 
good old yeomanry understood this very well ; 
and we all know families who hold from gener- 
ation to generation a sense of respectability, 
and make it good by their intelligence, enter-| 
prise, and virtue, long after the pet heirs of un- | 
told wealth have sunk by prodigality and indo- 


lence into the dust. We who have come of that | 


| genius or his name. 


stock may sometimes think it a little hard that 
our patrimony was so small; but, on the whole, 
the longer we live the less we are disposed to 
complain, when we compare our /itt/e with the 
much of some of our rich school-fellows. Taking 
pluck and thrift into the account, we are as well 
off as they; and if we do not begin as rich as 
they we may die richer; and if poorer, we can 
get as much real good out of a thousand or two 
a year as they can get out of ten or twenty. 
The crowning point in a good legacy is its 
perpetuity; and it is more important, surely, 
that a bequest should be lasting than that it 
should be large or precious. Cleopatra’s pearl 
was no more than vinegar as soon as it was dis- 
solved to make sauce for her dainty ladyship; 
and all great gifts are as fluid and evanescent, if 
not as acid, if they are as quickly wasted away. 
How to make a lasting will is no small art; and 
it is hard, in the usual way, to dispose of property 
for a long time after we are gone. Our laws 
forbid entails, and he is a bold man who means 
to secure his fortune to his children’s children, 
or to give his will validity in the third genera- 
tion. Most fortunes vanish far earlier, and the 
father’s stately house, if occupied by his children 
after his decease, rarely descends to his grand- 
children, unless they enter the old mansion as 
boarders, or in search of strawberries and cream, 
oysters and Champagne. He is a lucky man 
who can command his posterity by the posthu- 
mous power of his character and principles, and 
compel them to keep sacred the legacy of his 
Few men can expect such 
distinction, and hope, by rare original force, to 
command future generations, and make even 
the self-love of posterity a motive of filial rever- 
ence and fidelity, as is the case with the great 
families of history, whether ennobled by courts 
or by the republic of letters. All men, however, 
can so ally themselves with the master minds 
of the races as to win and transmit the dignity 
of loyal service; and we claim it to be one of 
the essentials of true manhood that we should 
all subdue or elevate our private or individual 
will to that public spirit or universal will which, 
under God's Providence and grace, is always 
present in mankind, and seeking to work out 
the higher destiny of the race. If we are not 
ourselves in the line of personal succession to 
the thrones of the earth, we are, or ought to be, 
workers in the true line of succession, and bound 
to strive and contend for all the principles and 
practices, the arts and sciences, the liberty and 
order, the humanity and religion that secure to 
nations and men their true place in civilization, 
and enthrone the rightful powers. We under- 
stand this position in our common practice of 
business, and why not own it in the highest 
sphere of faith and loyalty? If we build a ship, 
or lay out a farm, or charter a bank, we expect 
to do it in the line of succession, or by begin- 
ning where the present generation leaves off, 
and improving as much as we car, upon their 
method, instead of foolishly going upon our own 
hook, as if nothing had been known or done be- 
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fore us, and all wisdom were born with our poor | with fitting symbols or inscriptions, would be 
little cranium. He is a wise man who studies more to me than to win any posthumous honors 
the highest range of this law of succession, and | from the admirers of fat fortunes, whose bulk js 
in life and death makes his personal will serve | the measure of the worldliness and tastelessness 
and carry forward the universal and blessed will, | of their owners. 


which is God's spirit, in the march of our mili- 
tant humanity. 

Many a lowly life attains to this dignity by | 
devotion to principles and institutions greater 


Great is the wonder and the pity that so many 


' men, rich as well as poor, die and leave no hon- 


orable sign, or make no good or lasting mark on 
their age—not even so much as anoint the feet 


than it can hope to originate, and by thus ally- or head of the true Master, like her who gave 
ing itself with the great masters of history. Jch | the box of spikenard for the anointing of the 
dien, I serve, is the motto of the true hero; and | Lord, and the fragrance filled the house. Most 
he who serves a good cause well carries its power | large fortunes spread but never rise, and mere 
with him in life and death, and whether written bulk gives them no more dignity than an extra 
or unwritten, leaves it as a rich legacy to them | rod of length gives dignity to a whale, or a foot's 
that come after him. Whatever guards or ex- | extra girth to a dropsical patient, whose water, 
alts the great interests of society and blesses | as the type of superfluous wealth, has the swollen 
and enriches the hearth, the flag, or the altar, | look of the whale’s blubber without its luminous 
blesses and enriches him and his heirs forever. | properties. We are amazed at the utter absence 
His will lives in all the great loyalties that he | of the higher faith and humanity in the use gen- 
has defended, and has the will of humanity and | erally made of large property, and do not see 
of God for its safeguard. | how it is that so many men, as a matter even 

If I envy any man, it is he who lives to the | of self-respect, do not connect their name and 
future in the generous and ennobling arts that | means with the arts that beautify, and the insti- 
win immortality by the vitality of their inspira- | tutions that ennoble life. We must not, indeed, 
tion and the charm of their beauty. Architect- | expect miracles, nor ask men to be princely bene- 
ure, Poetry, Painting, Sculpture, the Drama, | factors who have been accustomed, by small and 
Music, Eloquence, all move in those lines of | painful accumulation, to regard the grace of 
beauty which, like the stars in their rounded | saving as the saving grace. It may be, and 
courses, express eternity in their very form, and | probably is, a Providential fact, that old people 
develop forces that are self-renewing, like the | are frugal for the good of the young; and we 
orbs that perpetuate their momentum in recur- | ought to be glad that our old merchants are care- 
rent cycles, instead of exhausting it by running | ful of their money instead of spending it ® riot- 
off in wearisome and prosy straight lines. I | ing, as if because they have but a short time to live 


could envy any master of high art who can) 
leave to posterity a beautiful work that is im- | 
mortalized by its own blessed life, were it not | 
that I too am partner in his genius by partaking 
of its fruits and becoming the happy legatee of 
his more than imperial will. We may all thus | 
be the favored heirs of the ages ; and if we do our | 
part to give the master minds of humanity wider | 
scope and deeper influence, we enter into their 
wealth and are brothers of their fellowship. 
Happy is he who can prove this allegiance, and | 
do something to recognize and perpetuate the | 
inspirations of genius, and to make them tell 
with power on the new life of his time. One| 
man, I am ready to say without conditions, I do 
envy, and that too without aspiring to any cx- | 


they may as well get the most of what remains. 
We will not quarrel with frugal men who hoard 
what they can, if they will at last make a good 
confession ; and while not defrauding kindred of 
reasonable dues, will remember the high loyal- 
ties of humanity and religion, and give some- 
thing that will unite the private will and testa- 
ment with the blessed will of God and the ever- 
lasting testament of His Son. Personally we 
believe in a man’s spending wisely as he goes, 
and we prefer Great Heart to Save All. But 
we will give Save All a fair chance to save him- 
self, even at the eleventh hour, by giving a good 
round portion of his hoards to people wiser and 
better than himself, and to institutions of knowl- 
edge, piety, and charity, that will perpetuate his 


ceptional or impossible gifts. I envy the man | sobriety and industry, and correct his selfishness 
who can build with his money, if not with his | and materialism. 

taste, a beautiful and commodious edifice that} Honor to every man who does good to God's 
shall embody the art and science of the race, and | people, and when a kind hand pens its legacy 
win men to God by all that is true and good and | the last will and testament does not shame the 
lovely in thought, deed, and affection. Call the | blessed chant of the angels of the Nativity, who 
building what you will, I choose to call it a sang ‘‘ Good will to men” as part of the bright 
church, and am sure that so moderate a sum as | promise of the coming kingdom of heaven. Not 
a hundred thousand dollars would, if well spent, | long since, an intelligent, just, and kind, but a 
afford us a specimen of church architecture bet- | very acquisitive, and, in some respects, parsi- 
ter than any thing now in the land, and capable| monious man died and left a large property 
of being enriched to any extent by the paintings | mainly to women, young and old, whom he had 
and sculptures that might be made to adorn it, learned to respect, as if to honor the sex that 
and by the music and eloquence that could con- | his bachelorship seemed to slight. Among them 
secrate it. Even to leave a lovely little chapel was one whose deformity, combined with very 
for our children, or a pretty drinking fountain | small means, made his bounty a perfect godsend: 














. OUR CONTRABAND. 


and the blessing which a thousand or two dol- 
lars won from this daughter of affliction upon 
the benefactor’s name will go as far as any 
priestly intercession to smooth his way toward 
che better land. If we can not say that the ‘‘end 
justifies the means,” we can say that ‘‘ All's well 
that ends well,” and advise our men of abound- 
ing goods to visit the notary after devoutly say- 
ing their prayers, and to make a good will before 
it is too late. 





OUR CONTRABAND. 


«“ & DVISABLE, Mrs. Winthrop!” I exclaim- 

ed—‘‘advisable! Why, it is a clear 
case of duty. If no one else can be induced 
to take the poor girl I will assume the responsi- 
bility myself, though I have three servants al- 
ready.” 

Mrs. Winthrop, a Bostonian, of Mayflower 
descent, who had only lately entered our New 
York set, and was considerate and deferential 
accordingly, gave an admiring start, and sug- 
gested her fear that ‘‘ The creature would drive 
me wild.” 

‘*T have no such apprehension,” was my lofty 
reply; ‘‘kindness and firmness must inevitably 
overcome the most refractory nature. Besides, 
I do not believe the child is half as bad as Mrs. 
Grimmons imagines.” 

Mrs. Winthrop inclined her head slightly to- 


ward her left shoulder, and, as if yielding to an | 


irresistible internal flood of argument, ejaculated 
(for the twentieth time during our morning’s 
conversation), ‘‘ Yes-s!?” 

And here allow me to relieve myself concern- 
ing this inexplicable Boston ‘* Yes.” It can not 
be written, and I defy the most skillful printer, 
by means of any complication of italics, dashes, 
or notes of interrogation or exclamation, to ex- 
press it in all its fullness, its provokingness. 
It is yielding, defiant, coaxing, snubbing, con- 
ciliatory, and threatening, all in a breath. It 
is susceptible of every shade of meaning, of al- 
most every slang reply that one can hear from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. Itsays, ‘‘ Just so,” 
and ‘* You can’t come it over me!” ‘Go it, 
my hearty!” and ‘‘ A leetle tough!” ‘‘What a 
whopper!” and ‘*Them’s my sentiments!” **Go 
it blind!” ‘* Ain’t you stretching it?” ‘* Bully 
for you!” ‘* Hit’em again!” ‘*No, yer don’t!” 
and ‘Sartain now!” And all the time it is so 
Bostonianly elegant that one must wince under 
it with folded hands, and take its meaning as 
one best can. 

Mrs. Winthrop’s ‘* Yes-s/?” meant a great 
deal, and I knew it. 

In the first place, it meant, ‘‘ You think so, do 
you?” Second, ‘I hardly think you can suc- 
ceed where the intellectual Mrs. Grimmons fail- 
ed, but who can tell?” Third, ‘‘ What a con- 
ceited woman you are if you only knew it!” 
Fourth, ‘‘ You are entirely wrong, but you must 
find it out in the regular way.” And, Fifth, 
‘Well, we're fortunate, at least, in getting the 
girl temporarily off our hands.” 
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| Taking in all this with my usual acumen, I 
cut the matter short with— 
| You will please inform the ladies of my re- 
solve, Mrs. Winthrop, as I can not attend the 
sewing meeting to-day, and that they may send 
the girl to me on Monday morning if she is not 
otherwise disposed of by that time.” 
**T shall do so,”’ rejoined my visitor, rising 
| gracefully from the sofa. ‘* And now, my dear 
friend, when may we hope to see you and your 
good husband at No. 69?” 
** Very soon, thank you,” I answered, throw- 
| ing aside my business air; ‘‘the first evening, 
in fact, that I can succeed in enticing Mr. Smith 
from his library chair. Is your little Everett 
quite strong again, Mrs. Winthrop ?” 
‘Qh! nicely, thank you. He and Annie are 
attending school now. Do allow your little ones 
|to visit them on Saturdays. Your Julie is so 
, charming and well-behaved that I would really 
admire to have Annie become intimate with 
her.” 
I assured Mrs. Winthrop, who, whatever may 
be her peculiarities, has certainly fine instincts 
| where children are concerned, that I considered 
Julie quite too young to leave ‘‘ mother” yet. 
*Yes-s!?” returned Mrs. Winthrop, musing- 
ly, adding, in a more sprightly tone, “but can not 
‘mother’ come also?” 
| By this time the door was reached, and, after 
;many a pleasant smile and nod and half-heard 
sentence on both sides, we parted—the lady's 
elegant skirts sweeping down the stone steps, 
while I mounted slowly and thoughtfully to the 
nursery, feeling morally sure that “the creature” 
| would make her appearance on Monday. 
| Yes, morally sure. All the rest of that day 
I kept asking myself, @ da Bulwer, ‘* What will 
I do with her?” And next, the married wo- 
man’s watchword, ‘‘ What will He say ?” came 
forcibly to mind. Poor Theophilus! my fault- 
| less, ease-loving, propriety - worshiping master 
|of the house! What would he say, indeed? I 
/trembled to think of it. Why, even our Ann, 
' the most peerless of cooks, had narrowly escaped 
| being ** dismissed” by him the day before, just 
| because she had put the ragout in an unsuitable 
dish; and Bettys and Biddys innumerable had 
| been banished from our domicile for the most 
| petty offenses against his fastidious taste. Prob- 
|ably, at the date of which I am writing, we 
would not have had a servant in the house, had 
I not, a few weeks before, ‘‘ put my foot down” 
in rather a decided manner. How I put my 
| foot down, or what I put it on, is not for me to 
say; enough to assert that I did it; and every 
| married man whose wife deserves the name of 
woman will shudder as he reads the words. 
Yes, the ‘small failings” question had been 
then and there settled between us for all time. 
| Thenceforth no girl who suited me should share 
| the fate of my sainted “‘ highly respectable” ones 
lof the past. But could my new girl, my con- 
traband, take shelter under the statute? I had 
| seen her, and knew, or fancied I knew, what 


| was before me. But Theophilus ! 
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Well, the only way was to put a bold face on 
the matter. Accordingly, as the shades of even- 
ing approached, I summoned all my forces and 
prepared to meet his lordship. His first salu- 
tation was not encouraging, under the circum- 
stances : 

** Emma, dear, judging from appearances, one 
would suppose Mary’s usual way of laying the 
door-mat was to fling it from the second-story 
window: I am afraid she will never be tidy 
enough to suit us.” 

“T fear so, too,” I replied, amiably, for a 
bright idea had just struck me. ‘The fact is, 
Theophilus, it is impossible to teach these ‘ com- 
petent’ help any thing. What we really want 
is a raw girl.” 

“A what, Emma?” exclaimed Theophilus, 
horror-stricken, as, after placing his boots with 
mathematical accuracy near the polished register, 
he stood with arrested slipper in each hand. 

** A raw girl; one that is not hopelessly set in 
other people’s ways—that—in short—one that 
is—as you may say—ignorant, but willing to 


learn,” said I, sweetly, giving his elegant ‘‘ wrap- | 


per” a caressing shake as I handed it to him. 


‘* A fair Hibernian, for instance, newly land- | 


ed, or a blushing Huytur-spluyter fresh from the 
Vaterland ?” suggested Theophilus, with intense 


humor as he softly slid himself into the gown | 


and assumed his waiting-for-dinner attitude be- 
fore the fire. 

“No, no,” I laughed, hysterically, nothing 
of that sort; ‘‘but ahem !”—as if the idea had 
just flashed upon me—‘‘ what do you say now, 
Theoph, to my trying a colored girl ?” 

Theophilus was either speechless or did not 
choose to reply, and I proceeded— 

“Not one of those deceitful, half-and-half 
yellow kind that are neither one thing nor the 
other, but a genuine negress. They’re general- 
ly such docile-tempered creatures, you know, 


Theoph ; and now that contrabands are going to | 


be so numerous in the city, it really seems to be 
a Christian duty to—” 

“Christian fiddlestick !” interrupted Theoph- 
ilus, profanely ; “why, Emma, you're crazy !” 

And having thus prospectively consigned me 
to the Lunatic Asylum my gentleman signifi- 
cantly consulted his watch. 

Remembering at this critical moment the ad- 
vice of the ancient philosopher concerning hun- | 
gry men, I adjourned at once to the dining- 
room, and there held a session of great length 
and brilliancy which, it is needless to add, re- 
sulted in the total annihilation (figuratively | 
speaking) of the refractory member. What I 
said or what I did not say can not be detailed 
here. Suffice it to state that a whole number 
of Harper, or even two numbers, would not hold 


I had learned this poor slave-girl’s history at 
our last Society-meeting. She and her father 
had escaped from Virginia into the Union lines, 
Theoretically a welcome had been shown them: 
but practically the girl had, by her insubording- 
tion and impishness, proved too much for their 
hospitality, and a unanimous ticket of leave had 
‘soon been voted her. Two young soldiers com- 
ing Northward had, out of pity for the good old 
father, brought the pair on to New York and 
presented them to our Ladies’ Soldiers’ Aid So- 
ciety. 
The old man was soon disposed of; but the 
girl—ah! there was the rub. One by one im- 
pulsive members courageously gave her a trial, 
| but at each weekly meeting the despairing mis- 
| tresses would in turn restore her to the bosom 
| of the Society, declaring that they could do no- 
thing with her. No direct charges were made, 
}and all that one could gather from the excla- 
mations and complaints usually vented on these 
occasions was that the girl had proved to be 
“queer,” ‘‘forlorn,” ‘‘ unmanageable,” and 
‘*awful”—singular qualities, certainly, in one 
who had worked in the fields all her young life, 
who had never known a mother’s care, and to 
whom all womanly and household duties were 
still sealed mysteries. 
In the mean time the strange creature would 
stand in the corner of the fine parlor, rolling 
‘her great dark eyes about, glancing from the 
| company to the ceiling, and from the ceiling to 
{the floor, in quick flashes of white and black, 
her hands folded meekly before her, with now 
and then a restless movement of her feet that 
| invariably caused the ladies near her to start in 
| spite of themselves. Sometimes, while looking 
| the image of mute despair, she would suddenly 
clap her hands upon her knees, and burst into 
| a sputtering laugh, only to appear more solemn 
| than ever the next instant. 
She was about fifteen years of age, and the 
_blackest of the black. Her dress was a scant 
| blue calico skirt, reaching nearly to the ankles, 
| over which a long bib was drawn without a fold 
|from neck to knee. Each temple was adorned 
| with a few stifily-plaited spikes emerging from 
the luxuriant wool, and her feet were covered 
| with good New York shoes and stockings, very 
| much against her will, as it subsequently proved. 

“Why not take the child myself?” I had 
thought, while sitting near her corner at the 
last meeting, and fancying I could detect a 
promise in her face of something better than 
she had yet chosen to display to her Northern 
friends. But the scheme had soon been aban- 
doned as impracticable, and probably would 
never have recurred to me had not Mrs. Win- 
throp, during her morning call, suggested, in 








one-quarter of the arguments I was forced to lay | her non-committal way, that it was “advisable” 
before that man before he admitted what by this _a home should be found for the poor creature. 
time had grown to be positive conviction with| Theophilus, as already intimated, had been 


me, viz : That to have “a contraband” in our brought to that willing state of mind so often 
house, under the circumstances, and all things attained by the divine Barkis. Still the work 
considered, was one of the greatest blessings that of preparation was not complete. Our last 
nurse had contrived to smuggle into the nursery 


could befall us. 
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> 


a story of a “big black nigger,’ 
nothing of gobbling down naughty boys and 
girls. Her hearers, strong in faith, had listen- 
ed and believed; and ever since negroes in 
general, and his sable cannibalship in particu- 
lar, had been the terror of their young lives. 
Of the children, young Theophilus (though it 
may be unwomanly and quite out of my sphere 
for me to say so) is a greater coward than any 
of the girls. He is afraid of his own shadow. 
A dark room is fuller to him than Madame 
Tussaud’s Chamber of Horrors. 
ed himself in a pantry and screamed till he fell 
almost into a convulsion before it occurred to 
him to unlock the door and come out. These 
I mention merely as slight psychological pecul- 
iarities. Being our only son, his father and I 
have centred our fondest hopes in him. 

Well, what poor little Philly would do or say 
when my ‘‘contraband” came I couldn’t imagine. 


In the mean time, however, I resolved to clarify | 


his ideas somewhat on the negro question, and 
trust to fate for the result. As for the girls, 
they soon became sound to the core on the sub- 
ject, but I dreaded to think of the effect of that 
woolly head and those great rolling eyes upon 
the baby. So much for up stairs. 

On Sunday morning I descended to the kitch- 
en while Theophilus was preparing to shave. 
Ann was there in full glory. It was her Sunday 
out, and her winter style set off her portly figure 
to advantage. The instant my foot crossed the 
door-sill I could not resist a secret recognition 
of her local supremacy. Nora soon came in 
with the coa}-scuttle, and crinoline twice as ex- 
tensive as my own; while Ellen, conscious of 
her impeachability as first-class waitress, was 
washing dishes in the corner. Now was the 
time to strike the blow of preparation. In a 
few feeling words I told my assembled audience 
the story of the poor “contraband.” 
heard me in silence, preferring, as usual, to de- 
fer comment until they had the kitchen to them- 
selves. Finally I plunged into the catastrophe, 
and went on swimmingly until arrested by Ann’s 
indignant outburst, 

‘‘Och! is it take the dirrity crachure yerself, 
yer mane, ma’am ?” 

“Certainly,” I returned firmly, ‘‘if no one 
shelters her or teaches her to work, the poor girl 
must perish in the streets.” 

‘** An’ it’s what I niver did, ma’am, slape and 
ate wid nagers; an’ I'll not be afther beginnin’ 
it now—so, if ye plaze, ma’am, ye'll be engag- 
in’ another cook agen me month’s up!” 

Nora said nothing; and Ellen, after swinging 
into the pantry with a tray full of china, came 
out with a lofty, 

**T'd like to be laving with Ann, too, ma’am.” 

Here was a fine dilemma! But I was de- 
termined to carry out my project. 

‘*You need neither eat nor sleep with her; 
she can take her meals at a side-table, and use 
the small garret-room, ‘The girl is coming to- 
morrow, and I intend that she shall be treated 
kindly.” 

Vor. XXVII.—No. 159.—C c 


Once he lock- | 


They | 
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who thought! With these words I strode majestically from 


the kitchen, giving no token of the sinking at 
my heart; not even when I reached the dress- 
ing-room, except by shutting the door after me 
so violently that Theophilus, I regret to say, 
cut his chin. 
On Monday morning we were startled by 
hearing the most terrifie yells and screams that 
| ever ears of mortal parents heard. ‘Theophilus 
rushed first; I followed, quite sure that Mr. 
Norris’s big bull-dog had got in from the next 
yard, and was crunching every one of dear little 
Philly's bones. 

Arriving at the turn of the stairs we saw ata 
glance that our boy was safe and sound, though 
screaming in an agony of terror. His little sis- 
ters were gathered around him in the hall, all 
| talking at once, trying to bring him to reason, 

while Ann, Ellen, and Nora were on the spot 
| ** speaking their minds” at concert pitch. 
| Meanwhile the innocent cause of all this com- 
| motion stood near the hat-stand, with a half 
doleful, half mischievous expression of counte- 
nance, her hands plucking nervously at the 

fringe of her coarse shawl, and her whole aspect 
betokening either amusement or distress, it was 
impossible to decide which. 

‘*Mrs. Grimmons’s boy left her here, ma’am. 
She wouldn’t sit down, nor go up stairs nor down,” 
whispered Nora, hurrying toward me. ‘The 
child was frightened into fits, indeed he was, 
| ma’am, at the very sight of her.” 

Philly was soon high and safe in his father’s 
arms, being lectured and hugged at the same 
| time. Without replying to Nora I nodded to 
| the new-comer, saying, with my usual dignity, 

as I led the way to the room at the end of the 
hall, ‘‘ Step this way, please.” 
| On reaching the door a suppressed giggle 
| from the head of the kitchen stair caused me to 
turn. The lady by the hat-stand had not budged 
an inch. 

‘* Will you come this way, please ?” I repeat- 
ed, kindly, in a louder tone. 

No answer and no movement... The children, 
seeing fun ahead, fairly danced with delight. ~ 

‘¢ Behave yourselves, children!” I command- 
ed, sternly. ‘There, the baby is awake; run up, 
| Nora! Now, my girl,” resuming my bland tone, 
| ** just come this way, will you?” 

Was she marble, or, more properly speaking, 
ebony? Her immovability was scarcely human. 

At this juncture Theophilus, whose manner 
never seemed to me half as impressive as my 
own, caught her eye. He pointed to the room 
door. The girl darted through the hall and 
stood beside me in an instant, her lithe frame 
all in a quiver. 

“ Don't be frightened, my child,” I said, gen- 
tly, feeling really sorry for the poor creature ; 
‘*no one here will harm you. What is your 
name ?” 

‘*Nuffin,” she replied, with a sulky pout. 

‘* You certainly must have some name. What 
did the soldiers call you?” 

“tig.” 


| 
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** What else ?” 

“ Nuffin else, ’cept ’fractory an’ debbil.” 

‘But your father, what does he call you?” | 

‘*What he call me? He call me gal.” 

** Nothing else ?”’ 

‘¢ Nuffin, ‘cept when I’se sick er bin whipt— 
den he call me Aggy.” 

*“ Aggy’s your name, then. Was that your | 
mother’s name ?” 

‘* What say, missy ?” with a blank stare. 

‘Was your mother’s name Aggy ?” 

**"Spect not; ’spect I didn’t hab no mudder. | 
I'se gwine,” and with these words Miss Aggy 
turned and started resolutely for the front door. 

Theophilus stepped nimbly in advance of her, 
locked it, and put the key in his pocket: from 
that moment he was her acknowledged mas- 
ter. 

The breakfast bell rang. ‘* Aggy,” said I, 
not wishing to consign her yet to the tender 
mercies of the help, “come back and sit down.” 

She obeyed. 

**PDon't leave this room until I return.” 

“No, missy.” 

I gave one penetrating look at the girl and 
saw that she was in earnest. Mustering the 
children together (Philly was long ago safely 
perched upon the kitchen table) we descended 
to the basement. 

Theophilus behaved pretty well at breakfast, 
considering; merely hinting that I would have 
my hands full, and that firmness must be the 
order of the day (as if I didn’t know that al- 
ready). | 

Suddenly he broke out with one of his 
speeches : 

‘*I say, Em, as the secretary of your Society 
was not present to take minutes, wouldn’t it be 
well for me to draw up a report of this morning’s 
pro—” 

The sentence was cut short by a tremendous | 
crash, a heavy fall, and a noise as of breaking 
glass and timbers above stairs. 

‘* By Jove!” cried Theophilus, ‘*what’s that?” 

With my heart in my throat, to say nothing 
of the hot coffee, I tore up the stairs followed 
by children, servants, and Theophilus bringing 
up the rear. When we reached the first land- 
ing, what a spectacle presented itself! 

There, in the hall, lay a confused heap of rub- | 
bish, composed of what remained of our superb 
new hat-stand, splinters of rosewood, umbrellas, 
canes, cloaks, hats, Aggy, and any quantity of 
broken looking-glass. 

The furniture was precious, but, of course, hu- 
manity ranked first. We pulled Aggy from the 
ruins. 

‘« What is the matter, child, are you killed ?” 
I asked, almost hoping that she was. 

““’Spect I be, dat’s a fac,” replied the girl, 
glaring around her in a frightened way, but mov- 
ing off nimbly enough as she spoke. 

“Oh, Aggy! you naughty girl, what were 
you doing? How came you to break the hat- 
stand ?” I demanded, endeavoring to restrain my 
temper. 








|ed in getting the rubbish cleared away, and 


*“Donno; ‘spect I us too hebby fur it,” an. 
swered Aggy, sullenly. ‘*’Tain’t wurf nuffin.” 

By dint of super-woman exertions I succeed. 
restoring order without becoming exasperated, 
Theophilus provoked me dreadfully, however, 
by saying he wished he could stay at home and 
see the fun. 

Why attempt to detail the tortures of that 


| first day? It was over at last, with all its trials 


and aggravations, and my weary head pressed 
its uneasy pillow. Children and servants were 
asleep, Aggy was long ago stowed away in her 
little room, and in the quiet of the starry De- 
cember night Theophilus and I held a consulta- 
tion. 

His arguments were unanswerable; his sar- 


| casms scathing; but I held my ground. A few 


mishaps at first, I urged, were to be expected. 
In a day or two the girl would improve—indeed, 
there was a slight change for the better already 
—Philly would become ashamed of his foolish 
terrors—it was a clear case of charity—and, in 
short, I wanted to give the girl a fair trial, be- 
cause—because—I wanted to. 

At last the energies of Theophilus, overcome 
either by sleepiness or the force of my reasoning, 
began to flag. He had even said, *‘ Perhaps so, 
my dear;” and after that his replies grew faint- 
er, more wavering, and, like certain rare visits, 
very few and far between. Finally, after wait- 
ing nearly five minutes for a reply to a perfectly 
self-evident proposition, I heard something! 

Not from Theophilus; he had gone off on a 
dream-journey, like Christian, leaving his poor 
wife in the City of Wakefulness; but a noise in 
the house! 

Nota daytime noise; but one of those stealthy, 
indefinable, long-interval noises that, coming in 
the darkness of the early morning hours, make 
one’s blood creep and curdle! Creak—creak— 
softer and softer—then dying away entirely. 
Pshaw! I thought, it’s the back shutter! No; 
shutters don’t throw up a phosphorescent light ; 
and now, looking from my bed into the room 
where the children slept, I could plainly see a 
faint glimmer through the “ventilator” window. 
This ventilator went through the centre of the 
house, from basement to roof. In a moment 
the light, though faint still, grew stronger, more 
definite. It was the gleam of a lighted candle 
from below! flashing an instant, then vanish- 
ing. 

** Theophilus !” I cried, in a stage whisper ; 
‘“‘wake up! quick!” 

He turned over like a sick buffalo. 

**Oh, Theoph!’’ bending nearer and giving 
him a slight shake, ‘‘do get up! there’s a man 
in the house !” 

‘“*Ye-e-s,” grunted my natural protector, “I’m 
aman: go to sleep, dear.” 

There’s no use mincing the matter. I did 
get agitated ; I pulled his hair, poked him, jerk- 
ed the pillow from under his head, pulled his 
hair again, and finally restored him to conscious- 


ness. 
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As thoroughly alert now as myself, he sprang | 
to the floor, and, after a few hasty tip-toe prep- | 
arations, started for the basement, pistol in hand. 

I rushed frantically into the children’s room 
and sat on the foot of their bed, inwardly pray- | 
ing that the rgbber’s blood might not be upon | 
my poor husband's soul. 

Good Heavens! The stealthy steps were com- 
ing up the stairs—approaching my very door! 

I flew and locked it. 

“Em,” said Theoph’s voice, outside, ‘‘if you | 
want fun, come down stairs.” 

Decidedly relieved, I hastened into the hall. 
He motioned me to follow him silently. Ar- | 
rived at the head of the kitchen stairs, Theophi- 
lus crammed the corner of his dressing-gown 
into his mouth, and made signs for me to look. 

There, on the lowest step, sat Aggy; a light- 
ed candle and the cake-box, open, on the floor 
beside her; and on her lap a half-eaten apple- 
pie, which she was rapidly demolishing. 

* Aggy!” I cried, in an awful voice. 

The pie fell from her lap as, with a scream, 
she darted up, flew to the end of the kitchen 
hall, and stood at bay with her back against the 
door. 

“* Aggy,” said I, ** what in the world possess- 
ed you to come down here, like a thief, at this 
hour of the night, to take what did not belong 
to you?” 

She crouched to the floor, looking up at us 
nervously. Something in the expression of both 
reassured her. 

**Couldn’ hep it nohow, missy; I was most 
starved. Don’t lick dis nigger dis time, missy.” 

She had eaten three hearty meals that day, 
to my certain knowledge, but a chance glimpse 
into the dining-room pantry had proved too 
much for her. 

**T shall not whip you, Aggy,” said I, “though 
you have done a very wrong act. Put the cake- 
box back in the pantry.” 

She obeyed. 

** Now go to bed, and never attempt any thing 
of this kind again. Do you hear?” 

**Yes, missy. I’se sorry fur ’sturbin’ you, 
missy, I jess is,” answered Aggy, bending fur- 
tively to the floor and clapping a big piece of 
the broken pie into her mouth; “but I likes 
‘em dreffel.” 

Agreeably to a sign from Theophilus, the 
damsel preceded us in our ascent with perfect 
decorum, until half-way up the garret flight, 
when, apparently seized with some droll ides 
concerning the night’s adventure, she broke out 
in a loud **Gorry!” and, doubling herself with 
laughter, bounded, with something between a 
spring and a caper, into her room. In a mo- 
ment or two we heard her clear voice falling 
through the “ startled air” in an exultant verse, 
each line ending with a jerk, as though the un- 
dressing process kept time with it: 

** All de good people when dey die— 
Hally-lujee rum ! 
Go ter lib in de happy sky— 
Hally-lujee rum! 





Oh Tue goin’ to—" 


Here Theophilus tore up stairs like a tiger. 


All things considered, it was astonishing how 
well our charge comported herself for a day or 
two after this. My kindness principle evident- 
ly worked well, and I was not without hope 
that Aggy might yet become a useful member 
of society. To be sure, she had some very trou- 
blesome peculiarities, such as shouting, in a loud 
but not unmusical voice, snatches of hymns and 
quaint contraband songs, at all hours and under 
the most inopportune circumstances; snapping 
her great white teeth at poor Philly whenever 
she caught him alone, thereby throwing the lit- 
tle darling almost into spasms; and, when not 
watched, invariably going up stairs outside the 
balustrade, to the delight of the children, who 
risked their necks daily in humble imitation. 
Shoes and stockings were her especial detesta- 
tion; and in many a delightful barefoot hour 
did she elude my vigilance, sometimes going, 
like 

“Diddle, diddle dumpling, my son John, 

With one stocking off and one stocking on,” 
in order to have a presentable foot ready for a 
surprise. On these occasions, meeting her sud- 
denly in the halls, I, dupe that I was, content- 
ed myself with a glance, little suspecting that 
the fact of her hopping, or being perched upon 
one foot, meant any thing more than an every- 
day antic. 

Added to these eccentricities was an incon- 
venient habit, strangely out of keeping with her 
usual animation, of falling asleep any time and 
any where. Keyholes, cracks of doors, etc., 
were a certain conquering power with her. Many 
a time we found the creature lying at full length 
upon the floor, her ear pressed to the carpet, and 
every nerve strained to catch the conversations 
going on in the room below; and more than 
once Theophilus, entering his library, found her 
curled up on the rug, match in hand, sound 
asleep before his unlit fire. 

One of the most singular traits of the girl was 
her sudden fits of temporary docility. Often, 
at these times, I would speak to her of her good 
Parent, and of that higher love which knows no 
difference of hue or tongue: she would listen at- 
tentively, and even kneel beside me, repeating 
word for word some simple prayer with true 
pathos in her tone, only to break away at last 
with a contemptuous ‘‘ Pooh! what stuff! Dis 
chile can’t stan’ sich truck, missy!” Or she 
would suddenly change to a sitting posture on 
the floor, and with hands clasped about her knees, 
rock backward and forward, wagging her head 
between each chuckle—‘‘Oh! Lorry me, missy, 
you kill dis nig; youdo. Yah! yah! it’s wuss 
den wucken, he! he!” 

But, as already stated, Aggy really did im- 
prove in many respects. She soon learned to 
scour the knives, build fires, and wash and scrub 
in a way that quite propitiated Ann and Nora, 
though Ellen, my fine “ waitress,” would not be 
appeased. ‘‘Nagers was what a dacent girl 
cuddent and wuddent putt up wid, nohow.” 
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ing Miss Aggy as her substitute. 

A few days’ indefatigable drilling did won- 
ders, and, I am proud to say, produced a pro- 
found impression upon Theophilus. ‘To be sure, 


in her hands wine-glasses generally became pe- | 


culiarly symbolic of Jewish weddings, and table- 
cloths true to the inevitable angle of 45°. Yet 
she was generally good-tempered, and, when 
Theophilus was absent, very anxious to please. 
Why he should have had such an influence upon 
her is incomprehensible, but there is no deny- 
ing the fact that a word or a look from him al- 
ways either frightened her immoderately or pos- 
sessed her with the spirit of a hundred imps. 
Now and then, especially when we had friends 
to dinner, mischief reigned supreme. At such 
times interference or notice only made matters 
worse. The more important the guests, or the 
greater the solicitude of poor Theophilus that 
no faux pas should occur, the more apt was her 
ladyship to wickedly fill the tumblers convexly, 
so that they could not be lifted without acci- 
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She left, and I conceived the wild idea of try- | 


| umph to exhibit Aggy, in her advanced stat 


dent; or to slyly take possession of the knife | 


and fork of some embarrassed guest; or even to 
burst into a shout of laughter, or cut an unex- 


pected “ pigeon-wing” in the fullness of her | 


mood. I shall never forget the day that the 
Rey. Dr. Barrilpreech dined with us. 
the middle of his impressive grace Aggy burst 
into the room singing at the top of her voice, 


‘*T’se boun’ fur de lan’ ob Canaan,” 


and then apologized with, 

**Gorry ! missy, what yer habbin bressin’ to- 
day fur? Missy Grimmons use ter hab ‘em 
req’ lar.” 

After this Theophilus became unmanageable. 
I was constrained to hire another waitress, re- 
serving Aggy for the ‘‘ generally useful” depart- 
ment. Here her principal labors resolved them- 
selves into eating, drinking, sleeping, and hiding 
every stray article in the house between her mat- 
tresses. Odd shoes, pieces of old suspenders, 
empty spools, bits of ribbon, tea-spoons, tooth- 
brushes, and even Theoph’s cigars, were all 


stowed away with equal care and cunning. | 


How they got there Aggy never could “tink” 
—‘*mus’ hab bin de cat er Philly ;” she ‘didn’ 
know nuffin at all about ’em.” 

One day Theophilus remarked rather pomp- 
ously to a friend at dinner, that, of all the books 
in his collection, he valued most a certain rare 
edition of Sir Thomas Browne. ‘You shall 
see it to-day, Sir,” he added, ‘‘as I know you 
will enter into my feelings on the subject, though 
it is by no means a blue and gilt affair.” After 
dinner my beloved bibliomaniac attempted to 
fuifill his promise. The precious volume was 
gone! Theophilus was in despair. He had 
been reading the book that very morning. At 
last, with an intuition quite equal to De Quin- 
cey’s “electric aptitude for discovering analo- 
gies,” I stole up to Aggy’s room, and slyly dis- 
interred Sir Thomas from his tomb between the 


arrived. 


} 


pecting Theophilus was surprised at finding jt 
in his chair, ‘* just where he had left it.” 

Still I repeat and insist that Aggy steadily 
improved. ; 

A few weeks after our contraband’s advent cir. 
cumstances compelled me to commit a cunven- 
tional sin—in other words, to tell a polite lie— 
by announcing at one of the sewing-meetings of 
our Society that I would be pleased to see th 
ladies at our house on the following Wednes- 
day. 

Now I love freedom. I idolize soldiers 
But, for all that, I do not like to hold a sewing. 
society meeting, with its scraps and threads, ; 
our new velvet carpets. Yet the thing had to 
be. Indeed St. Grundy sent me a consolation 
by way of reward. It would certainly be a tri- 
No other member had been ab] 
to keep her longer than a week. She shoul 
attend the door. I felt there could be no chance 
of accident in that, while, at the same time, th 
neat appearance and improved bearing of the 
girl would speak for themselves. Wednesday 
Concluding that discretion was the 
better part of valor, I did not betray my anxiety 
to the damsel, but simply directed her to remain 


to the society. 


in the hall, make no noise, and to admit the vis- 


Just in|} 


| 
| 


| 





mattresses. A moment afterward my unsus- 





| in a corner of the long rooms, engaged as ‘‘ cut- 


itors respectfully. 

Every thing worked charmingly. As I stood 
ter,” I could hear Aggy’s pleasant voice saying, 
‘Tn de frun’ parlor, ladies ;” and now and then 
a cheery ‘* Yes, marm, I’se berry happy,” in an- 
swer to some kind inquiry. She attended to 
her duties so promptly, too; the ladies had not 
time to ring the bell before they were admitted, 
and so noiselessly, by my little handmaiden. 
I was quite elated, and could not forbear in- 
dulging in a few remarks to those near me con- 
cerning Aggy’s improvement, and the immense 
pains I had taken to render her a good servant. 

‘* Yes!-s?” said Mrs. Winthrop, replying in 
a perfect seale of C; and I translated it—‘‘ You 
have indeed succeeded, my dear Mrs. Smith! 
How in the world did you acquire such wisdom 
and energy ?” 

Our meeting over, the company departed al- 
most in a body. As soon as the last lady left 
the house I called, in a cheerful voice, from the 
parlor, 

** Come here, Aggy.” 

Her sable face appeared at the door, grinning 
with satisfaction. 

‘* You have been a very good girl, Aggy, end 
shall have sponge-cake for your supper.” 

‘““Tanky, missy,” was the honest response; 
“but, bres# yer! dis nigger didn’ take no troubl’ 
I jess leff de door stan’in open, an’ hitched up 
on de hall table, dis way.” 

She vanished. I knew she was suiting the 
action to the word, and, with a sinking heart, 
hurried into the hall. 

My young lady was indeed upon the table, 
swinging her naked feet therefrom in great glee. 
‘*Good gracious, child!” I cried, seizing her 
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by the shoulder, ‘‘ where are shoes and 
stockings ?” 

‘¢ Gorry !” ejaculated Aggy, drawing up the 
offending members in a twinkling, and blinking 


great eyes at me with terror. 


your 


her 

There lay the cast-off articles, in full view, 
midway between the entrance and the parlor 
loor. 

‘When did you take them off?” 
vady to cry with mortification, as the 
if my rather boastful words surged within me. 

‘‘T tuck ’em off ’fore de ladies eum,” whined 
the girl, ‘‘coz yer tole me ter be can’t 
lo nuffin in dem yar shoes.” 

“ Aggy,” I asked, in a tragic voice, ‘‘ did 

swing your feet in that outrageous manner while 
1e ladies were in the hall ?” 

*‘Donno, missy,” sobbed Aggy, scratching 

rhead; ‘* mose like I did, coz dey aller: rs swings 
nattural when I sits on any thin’ high. 

Just then Theophilus came in, and. rather 
than put him in possession of the facts, I hastily 

thered up the girl’s impedimenta, and allowed 

her to depart for the kitchen without further 

comment. But it was trying, to say the least 

f it, to hear her singing, obliviously, as 
bounded down the stairs: 

“Oh, Ise goin’ to be 

I'se goin’ to be 

An’ lib in de 


I gasped, 


memory 


quiet : 


you 


she 


an angel— 
an angel, 
big, blue sky.” 

In the evening Aggy’s father came in. He 
vas a noble-looking negro, though evidently 
worn by toil and suffering. His ‘* Well, gal!” 
ind the twinkle in his bright eye, as Aggy en- 
tered the room, told their own story of love and 
long forbearance. For his sake my resolve to 
return her to the Society was abandoned at 
I shall never forget the glow of honest 
pride with which he forced upon me a small sum 
of money—his first savings as a free man—‘“ to 
buy de chile some close.” 

‘* Ef it’s de same to you, marm,” was his dig- 
nified reply to my remonstrance, “I'd ruther de 
galudhab it. She hain’t had no mudder since 
a nussin’ chile, an’ ole Cudjoe’s nebber 
chance to hev the ’sponsibility uv her 
afore. May de Lor’ bress you, marm, an’ de 
gen’man too, fur shelterin’ uv her an’ larnin’ 
her.” He looked at Aggy a moment, and con- 
tinued: ‘An’ oh! missus, ef yer could, ef yer 
only could, wid de Lord’s help, make her a 
Christian, it ud—” He stopped short and burst 
into tears. 

**We will try,” I said, grasping the old man’s 
hand; ‘‘and you, Aggy, I know, will endeavor 
in future to be a good girl for your father’s 
sake.” 

**Can’t, missy,” sobbed Aggy, with sudden 
vehemence, as she plunged her woolly head in 
the old man’s bosom, ‘‘ ’tain’t no use—I’se ‘frac- 


tory—sojers sed so—I’se got de debbil in me! 


ynce, 


she woz 
had no 


At this point Theophilus walked into the room | 


with the baby in his arms. 
an instant. 

‘* Dar, missy, dat’s it! She ain’t a bit afeard 
uv niggers—she’s liked Aggy frum de furst, 


Aggy sprang up in 


manner 
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‘cept Nora sed yer'd es leaf hev a monkey han’l 
heres me. Ef yer'd on’y let me hole 
le baby I cud be a Chrisshen—I tink I cud— 
dat’s a fac.” 

And with these 
upon her apron, she commenced di 
tically before stoppin 
let the soft dimpled hands clutch 
while the little crowed 
delight. 

Half tempted to consent, and yet dreading 
positive fiat from Theophilus, who idolizes the 
baby, I turned the subject, and was glad when 
the door-bell summoned Aggy from the room. 

After old Cudjoe left, Theop! ilus and I held 
another consultation. He was inexorable, 

‘¢ What!” ‘let that crazy imp take 
care of the baby, never! fen’ it enough to have 
my furniture, windows, broken 
to find the children’s les’ hung across m} 
best beaver ; to be made ridi 
friends, and to have my young 
and laughing like darkeys, 
little Pinky’s brains dashed out into the bargain 
I tell you, Emma, this ‘contraband’ notion of 
yours is Quixotic, absurd, positively criminal 
under the circumstances !” 

Now when Theophilus forgets himself in this 


an ten 


words, after wiping her eyes 


incing f 
g occ asionall 
at her 


and screamed 


the baby, 


one with 


he cried, ‘ 


crockery 


and 
} 
] 


* hooy 
culous before my 
all talking 


without having po 


rsters 


I simply blush for him, and quietly re- 


solve to follow my own calmer judgment. Con- 
sequently, Aggy was duly insts illed the next day 
as under-nurse, and did so well that before the 
first week elapsed even Theophilus admitted that 
after all 
icy afternoon—shall I ever forget 


matters were not so very discouraging 
One bright, 
it !—while little Philly was suffering in the hands 
of his nurse, under a severe attack of Psychro- 
phobia, the baby, held in Aggy’s now careful 
arms, was gazing through the window panes 
Suddenly, like Rasselas, she was seized with an 
ardent desire to visit the outer world, and, of 
course, soon set up a vigorous ‘*dey-dey! dey- 
dey!” which, being interpreted, means—‘‘I want 
somebody to put on my street fixings and tal 
me out—quick! quick!” 
** Do lef me take her, 
de house; please do, missy, 


missy, jess in frun’ ob 
” pleaded Aggy, 


press- 


| ing the baby to her heart in eager anticipation. 


‘*T keep her wrap up jess es warm es I kin, an’ 
I promis,’ she continued, rolling her great eyes 
solemnly till they showed more white than black, 
‘*T promis I wunt go no furder dan de house.” 

“‘ Very well,” said I, ‘Ill trust you, Aggy 
Look up at the window every few moments, : 
I'll ‘wave my hand when I wish you to come 
in.” 

We wrapped the little darling up warmly, and 
I couldn’t help congratulating myself on my 
recognition of Aggy’s true sphere, when I saw 
how tenderly and cautiously she descended the 
stairs with her precious burden. 

In a moment I raised the window and saw 
Aggy walking demurely up and down in front 
of the house, her head bobbing like a Mandarin’s 
in dutiful watchfulness of my signal. I could 
not resist the temptation to run down to the 
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front parlor, where Theophilus sat reading the | ing crowd, who deluged him with questions and 


paper, to show him how gloriously my system | incensed him with their vulgar jokes, 


worked. He looked up as I entered. 

‘*Theoph, dear, do come and see how care- 
fully Aggy carries the baby,” said I, raising the 
sash lightly. 

Aggy was singing in a subdued voice 
paced slowly up and down: 


as she 


** Massa gone, missy too, 
Cry! niggers, cry! 
Tink I'll see de bressed Norf 
‘Fore the day I die, 
Hi! hi! Yankee shot ‘im, 
Now I tink de debbil’s got 'im."” 


All would have been well if Theophilus had 
only kept quiet, but the man was possessed. He 


dashed the blinds open with a bang, and called | 


out, sternly: 

‘* Be careful, girl! The sidewalks are a 
pery. Mind you don’t go a single step past th 
house!” 

This was enough. Aggy raised her eyes to 
his face, and we saw in a moment that her imp- 
ish spirit was aroused. Off she started. The- 
ophilus, without taking time to get his hat, 
rushed to the door and reached the sidewalk 
just in time to see her dart around the corner. 
He hurried on, but only to catch the gleam of 
the baby’s white cloak as it disappeared at the 
next turn. Another, and yet another corner 
was gained with no better success. People stared 
to see a hatless man rushing along at such a 
rate. Crowds gathered, and every idler in the 
street joined in the chase, but to no avail. The 
girl had wings to her feet. Theophilus shud- 
dered lest in her excitement she should dash the 
baby to the ground; but he dared not slacken 
his pace, because to lose sight of her, he felt, was 
to lose his child forever. Shouts filled the air 
—cries of **Stop thief !”—*‘ Run, sis !’”"—** Shake 
your pins nimbler, old fellow!”—‘ Hurrah for 
the gal!” resounded on every side. Meanwhile 
the rabble, Theophilus in their midst, pressed 
on faster and faster. More than once the fugi- 
tive ran almost under the heads of passing 
horses, causing them to leap and prance, but the 
girl never once faltered or staggered. On she 
ran, until turning her head she saw that her 
pursuers were gaining upon her. Halting an 
instant, she laid the baby on a huge pile of mats 
in front of a grocery, and flew around the corner. 

No one followed, for all stopped to see wheth- 
er what she had cast away was a bundle or a 
living thing. Not a sound escaped it, and only 
when its panting father clasped it to his bosom 
did the poor frightened birdie utter a cry. The- 
ophilus told me afterward that that ery was the 
sweetest sound he had ever heard in his life— 
which struck me as rather a queer idea, though 
I said nothing. 

Poor Theophilus! His position, considering 
his temperament, was certainly not an enviable 
one. Standing bareheaded with a screaming 
baby in his arms, nearly a mile from home, and 
in a part of the city where not a hack, not a 
hat store, was to be seen, surrounded by a gap- 


| 
} 





| 





| detect only pestilence and sin. 


he was 
indeed to be pitied! Matters were not muc! 

ameliorated either by the appearance of a po- 
liceman, who, coming late to the rescue, as usn- 
al, insisted in stentorian tones upon knowing 
“‘ what all this meant ?” 

Humbled and grateful, I clasped my baby in 
my arms that evening, scarcely daring to look 
at Theophilus. 

We might never have heard of Aggy aguir 
had not our baby been carried to Mz udison Pa ik, 
months after, by its new nurse. 

When they returned I could hear baby chat. 
tering away in pure Choctaw all the way yy 
stairs. 

‘* Why, darling, what is it?” I asked, meet- 
ing her at the door, and almost smothering th 
little orator with kisses. ‘* What did baby see 
in the Park?” 

**Goo goo, Ag, goo goo, Ag, zoo whoo!” 

‘Bless her heart, ma’am,” cried nurse, “! 
declare if she don’t almost tell you.” 

‘Tell me what, Betsy ?” 

“Why, do you believe, ma’am, when me an 
baby was agoing in the Park, what should con 
bouncing up to us but an ugly little nigger!” 

“Ag! Goo-ug gug!” explained the baby. 

‘*Yes, you pet, goo goo. So it was,” con- 
tinued Betsy, taking off its ‘‘ things,” and put- 
ting all the pins in her mouth—‘‘it was 
nassy black thing, it was!” 

** Well, what about the colored girl ?” I ask- 
ed, becoming impatient. ‘‘ Was it Aggy?” 

‘*Yes, ma’am, that very young un you’y 
been tellin’ me of. Well, if she didn’t laugh, 
and ery, and dance, and clap her hands till I 
thought she’d go into fits. Then she whisked 
the baby out of my arms in a jiffy, and most 
strangled it with kisses; and, do you believe, 
ma’am, the more I tried to pull baby away th 
more it wouldn’t come, but just held on to the 
dirty black neck an’ hollered. At last, when I 
got the baby safe in my arms again, and it 
a-screaming to go back to her, I jest up an’ 
told the sassy thing to go about her business. 

** * Well,’ says she, ‘I’se gwine’ (these nig- 
gers talks like heathen). ‘Tell missy Aggy 
lub her fust-rate, on’y I’se got anudder missy 
now.’ Then she told me she lived in that lit- 
tle house, you know, ma’am, on the corner of 
Street, and ran off, after kissin’ baby again, 
and laughin’ an’ cryin’ like wild.” 

Betsy paused from sheer exhaustion; for 
during the narrative she had been tossing her 
charge up and down, shaking her head, and 
making herself interesting to it generally. 

Before night I called at the ‘‘corner house,” 
and found that it was a home indeed for Aggy. 
Somehow she had on that eventful day run into 
the arms of a Quaker lady—one of those dear 
good souls whose lanterns of kindness are car- 
ried about in all sorts of out-of-the-way places, 
shedding beams of light in dark corners, and 
discovering something holy where others can 
Through her I 
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trust that the prayer of her poor old father has 
been answered : 

«Ef you could—oh, ef you only could, wid 
de Lord’s help, make her a Christian !” 

This is no fancy sketch. Aggy is to-day a 
living flesh and blood human being—*“ God's 
image carved in ebony.” When I look at the 
final result of the experiment with ‘*‘ Our Con- 
traband” I thank God, and take courage for her 
and for the race to which she belongs. 





ARTIST—PHILOSOPHER— 
LOVER. 
“ A" !” said the artist to himself, as he put 
+A the finishing touches to his picture, “this 
at last approaches the ideal perfection which I 
have so longed to attain! Assuredly this will 
please the whole world.” 

And in truth it would seem so. Upon the 
large canvas was depicted an interior, of beauti- 

ul appointments and decorations, painted with 
that sober richness of hue so fascinating to the 
sve, while, at the same time, it best sets off and 
enhances the life-figures in the scene. There 
were many pictures, and one grand head in bas- 
so relievo, inclosed in a massive frame hanging 
upon the walls; and exquisite statuettes of ala- 
baster gleamed, half-luminous, in the corners. 

The room might have fitly represented the 
artist’s own studio, had not the invasion of a 
cradle—a soft, dimpling, sleeping infant within 
—and a beautiful woman, who, dove-like, sat 
brooding over the child, forbidden the idea. 

The almost divine love shining down upon 
the babe from the eyes of the woman was pic- 
tured beyond word-description. Her face was 
young, noble, and richly tinted. The regal 
wealth of golden hair which crowned her head, 
escaping from the comb, had fallen, radiant as 
sunbeams, over her full shoulders, covered with 
a simple robe of saintly whiteness, which was 
draped in large luxuriance of folds over the sup- 
ple curves and outlines of her person. A dainty 
white hand lay firm upon the edge of the cradle 
—such a hand as a sick man longs for to rest 
cool upon his forehead and exorcise the racking 
pain. 

Just without the threshold of an inner door, 
in the tender gloom of the back-ground, was a 
form so shadowy that one had to look twice to 
define it. It was that of an angel smiling, with 
his finger on his lip. It might have been as 
well, perhaps better, to have left out this visible 
presence of one from on high, telling us that, 
nearest to love Divine, was the love of a mother 
for her child—for a dearer, tenderer life than 
her own. But of this I am not the one to de- 
termine. I have only to do with the facts in 
my story. 

It seemed in the picture to be summer-time, 
for the one large casement~window was wide 
open. Far out in the distance the hills lay 
warm in the glow of sunlight; the long, slant 
grass gave suggestion of the south wind blow- 


ing; a patient cow stood by a sparkling stream, 
watching, with quiet eyes, some lambs cropping 
the clover; while nearer the rays of the sun 
came dancing and dimpling through the foliage 
of a great tree, sprinkling the turf beneath with 
transparent golden flecks. 

Flowers came peeping in at the window— 
roses, and beneath them mignonnette. One 
could easily fancy that the rich perfume of the 
one, mingling with the faint but pure scent of 
the other, was stealing through and out of the 
atmosphere of the picture to his sense as he 
looked. 

I do not know whether the painting was a 
master-piece. I can only say that it had re- 
ceived a fine careful finish. Upon it the artist 
had exhausted his utmost skill. He had felt 
all that he had painted. He had dreamed this 
sweet idyl, and now it was depicted on the can- 
vas—enshrined within the woman’s eyes and the 
angel's smile. 

Presently some friends came in. They went 
into raptures; not a fault any where. They 
defied the severest critic to do other than praise. 
They insisted that the artist should challenge 
opinions from the whole world. And so it came 
to pass that solely to please them he consented 
to write on a scroll what follows: 

“The artist invites every epectator to mark with the 
chalk pencil a cross upoa each limb, feature, or accessory 
which he thinks deficient.” 

The first day of the Exhibition came. The 
picture by the grace of the committee hung in a 
passable liglit. The artist’s name was neither 
new nor old. The monument of his fame was 
indeed begun, but the shaft had yet to rise to 
the height of immortality. 

Lo! the visitors and the critics arrive and 
stand before the picture. The artist staid at 
home. 

They looked—and assuredly they did admire 
—but then what so sweet as to assert your su- 
perior knowledge by finding fault—especially 
when you are frankly entreated so to do with a 
chalk pencil at your hand. 

Stand with me by the side of the painting and 
listen. 

‘¢ Wa'al,”’ ejaculated a Yankee, with his hands 
in his pockets, ‘‘ wa’al, whose tumbstun is that 
neow, I wonder,” pointing to the basso relievo 
on the wall in the scene. 

‘¢ That is not a tombstone, my good Sir,” cor- 
rected a by-stander; ‘‘it isa painted semblance 
of the marble bust of the great Judge Story.” 

‘*Oh, don’t say! Wa’al, the position air good, 
but the color air all-fired bad.” 

So he slyly raised the pencil and marked 
Judge Story with a cross. 

A fat Dutchman now came and planted his 
legs in front of the picture. He intended a de- 
liberate view. 

‘*Hm! what stuff!” said Mynheer; *‘ why 
does de fellow waste baint in such a pusiness ? 
why don’t he take bortraits? mit a nasty paby 
too! I hate dem!” and he made a great cross 
from one end of the cradle to the other. 
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Now came an artist into view. He glared at | 
the picture, and immediately grew bilious with 
jealousy. His own picture, with its clouds like 
flying apple-dumplings, and its figures, the 
identical and amazing ones out of a toy Noah’s 
ark, was placed near, and made an admirable 
foil to heighten the mystical tender charm which 
pervaded our artist’s work, and which sang in 
the heart like a home lyric. 

But not for the jealous brother-painter. He 
sneered. ‘* Maternal love! a miserable old 
subject! The woman has absolutely a wooden 
face! The whole thing is flat!” 

Yes, he called a face in whose deep eyes a 
whole heaven of love was floating ‘* wooden,” 
and made frantic by his jealousy, the terrible 
man dashed a venomous cross at this love in the 
woman's eyes, blotting them out. 

A short, dark man, evidently a Spaniard, 
came to look. He consulted his catalogue, 
then fixing a glass in his eye prepared to criti- 
cise, rolling the while a paper cigarette. Of 
course we know at once, before he speaks a 
word, that any painting out of Spain—and yes, 
he and we will admit Italy—could not have the 
slightest shade of merit. Ifyou wish to be cer- 
tain of this axiom praise an American artist, 
and see Don Sancho rear, and prance, and ges- 
ticulate. So the nose of the Spaniard went up 
in the air, and he jerked out, ‘‘ Aha! look at 
that beef-steak angel! It is only a head and 
wings one should paint;” and straightway he 
began to pommel the poor angel with the pen- 
cil as if he were driving nails into his body. 

Nearly all the nations of the earth had each 
a representative at this congress for criticism. 
A Roman-nosed Italian of the Hebrew persua- 
sion made his unanswerable shibboleth upon | 
the glorious golden hair—‘‘ To dare to imitate 
immortal Titian with those pumpkin - colored 
locks!” ‘Thus he to his own conceit—and shuf- 
fled off caterwauling an opera air. 

A wind-dried, wiry little Frenchman, who did 
not eat a pound of beef in a week, and conse- 
quently had no stomach for things substantially 
as well as ideally good, gazed at the painting. 
His brown wizened countenance was twisting 
and twitching—he was making horrible faces, 
because too much logwood and verjuice, just im- 
bibed, were creating a riot in the above-mentioned 
organ. He knew he should sleep that night 
with a claret-colored nightmare; and so there 
was a sardonic sort of compensation in calling | 
our artist *‘scélérat,” and marking crosses here | 
and there indiscriminately. 

To him followed a florid-faced man, English 
to the back-bone and to the clumsy shoes. | 
When he saw by his catalogue that our artist | 
was from Massachusetts—that sturdy Common-| 
wealth that resisted and defied the King, burned | 
witches, and drowned tea—oh, then, criticism | 
must be fairly done; and a few finishing crosses | 
were added to the rest, reducing the hapless | 
painting to a chaotic ruin. 

That night, just before the doors of the Ex- | 
hibition closed, the artist came quietly in and | 





effable sweetness of that look. 


went up to his work. It displayed one great, 
universal scratch of cross white chalk. Not a 
color, not an outline could be seen. The paint- 
er stood transfixed with mortification. Then 
he thought, with his eyes bent upon the floor, 
every fibre in him thrilling, a red spot on each 
cheek, as if those marks had struck him in the 
face like an open hand. Presently his face 
changed and softened; he smiled; the red spots 
faded out. Have I not said in my title to this 
true story that he was a philosopher? and phi- 
losophy was now in the ascendant; she sugvest- 
ed another experiment; and our artist was not 
only an Epicurean, but a prosaic philosopher, 
Indeed, while he thought he wondered he had 
not had prescience of the trick poor human na- 
ture thus challenged had played upon him. It 
was precisely what he ought to have expected. 
So he took up the scroll and went away at last 
content. Not so his friends. They stormed; 
they raged up and down his studio; they called 
all who had affronted the picture with their 
marks ‘“‘ dolts, coxcombs, noodles, puppies,” and 
a dozen other complimentary titles. They in- 
sisted that the invjtation on the scroll should be 
reversed, ‘‘and then see how the new marks 
would give the lie to the first!” And so, to 
please them again, late that night, while the 
little Frenchman was howling in his sleep with 
his nightmare, lying heavy on his breast, and 
all the rest of the cross-marking critics, we fer- 
vently hope, were floundering and groaning in 
their beds under the lashings of avenging dreams, 
our philosopher was preparing another scroll. 
It read thus: 

“The artist entreats that on each outline, color, or dec- 
oration which gives proof of merit the spectator will make 
a small circle with the white chalk pencil.” 

He arose early the next day, and, taking some 
soft cloths and the new scroll, easily obtained ad- 
mittance to the Exhibition rooms before the hour 
of opening. He approached his beautiful picture, 
and with gentlest care removed the ignominious 
coat of chalk. The radiance of love in the mo- 
ther’s eyes broke upon him with such a new and 
sudden spell that he waved forth his arms, and 
then folded them slowly over his bosom, as if 
he had taken in to his inmost soul the pure, in- 
His heart beat 
violently. His hand trembled as he restored to 
view the faultless flow of the white robe, and 
the lustrous, fluent ripples of the golden hair. 
The angel seemed to smile upon him, to his 
then exalted sense; for the soul of the painter 
at this moment was as innocent and guileless 


| as was that of the picture-child in the cradle ; 


and truly I believe his pencil was guided with 
a prayer when he traced that grand benignant 
smile, its shadowy sweetness resting luminous 
upon the soul like the impression which is left 
when, in our dreams, we have a glimpse of 
heaven. 

And now in all its pristine beauty the paint- 
ing once more awaited criticism, the new scroll 
and pencil duly laid by its side. 

Let us listen again. 
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Two men stand talking eagerly together, 
though in low, almost reverential tones. Their 

1e faces glow with enthusiasm. One ex- 
claims : 

‘¢ What a lovely poem on canvas! 

, yet how full of suggestion ! 


How sim- 

How the warm 

olden richness of the woman’s hair, as it parts 
way from her sweet face, is enhanced to a liv- 
x radiance by contrast with the cool translu- 
nt tint of her white robe !” 

‘‘ And those deep, glorious eyes,” whispered 

other, ‘‘and the exquisite outline of her 
vm. What a noble type of woman! With 
what a royal air she would lift her head—a roy- 
Itv all fused into the look of love with which 

2 regards her child! Ah! what is this ?”— 
he read the scroll—‘* We are to mark the beau- 

3s we most approve. ‘The wondrous eyes be- 
re all; then the beautiful hair;” and he took 

» pencil and traced a small circle upon the 
brow and hair of the woman, and the two re- 

ictantly turned away. 

Next came two ladies. One was all purple 
nd fine linen; a diabolical French bonnet (they 
e all of that stamp at present), with flowers 
\d feathers half a yard high on top of the brim, 
aking the wearer look as if just escaped from 

Bedlam (all women look thus in the present 
fashion); gilt side-combs; hair frizzed and 
tuffed artificially; velvet cloak; moiré antique 
lress trimmed with guipure lace; gloves with 
two buttons; and unlimited crinoline. With 
rustle, bustle, and fuss she took a seat in front 
of the picture. She knew all about high art, 
nd could mince out suth words 
scuro,” ‘* pre-Raphaelite,” ‘* manipulation,” 
‘*tone,” and all the rest, which I can not re- 
peat, because I do not know them; and having 
lately been reading Tennyson, she in a 
twitter to call any thing and every thing ‘‘ an 
idyl.” 

So she put her head and its stupendous ac- 
companiments very much on one side, and, half 
shutting her eyes, lisped, affectedly: 

‘*Oh, Miss Pepper, what a lovely little idyl 
that baby is!” 

‘¢ Bless me!” exclaimed her companion, quite 
startled at such a heathenish remark, ‘‘ what an 
idea! It don’t look the least like an idol. It 
is quite a clean, decent baby, I am sure.” 

She was a little miminy-piminy woman— 
altogether second-hand in dress and position— 


as ‘** chiaro- 


was 


” 


one of those convenient aunts who live in most | 
| with great violet eyes, full of a moonlight calm 


brown stone houses, and mend the stockings. 
A faint sniff of contempt at the lamentable 


ignorance of Miss Pepper was all the explana- 


tion vouchsafed by the first lady. She took the 
pencil and made two large circles like a pair of 


spectacles on the face of the baby, and pranced | 


off without looking at her companion. 

**Bless me! oh, bless me!” ejaculated poor 
little Miss Pepper, letting the words off like pop- 
guns. ‘* She has made the poor thing look like 
an idol now, if it didn’t before, and did forever ! 
They are finishing it,” she added, as two mis- 
chievous boys, with infinite glee, gave the in- 
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fant a ring in his nose and another in his ear, 
and marked a number of circles together, in the 


form of a bunch of grapes, around the chin of 


the angel, to represent a long, pointed beard. 
Am 


jointed gentleman, with a p 


mg the rest came a flabby-faced, loose- 
ultice round his 
shaved as to whisker, who 

rk of admiration on the 
yt the cow) was 
s admiration for the wo- 


while a jolly stock-broker, 


and sevi 
made the 


neck, 


rely 
cow, because > (ne a hypocrite, 
and would not own hi 
man ; vith his mon- 
y-bags breaking out in gold chains and diamond 
stamped and admired, and stamped and 
and by Jo that the 
»; the best thing in the market; 
unt to buy it and put it up for a 
raffle; and he made a wreath of circles all round 
the margin- 


pins, 
vociferated by Geor 
picture was prim 


and he me: 


margins being most to his taste. 

Between genuine admiration, hypocrisy, idle- 
and mischief, the painting, as on the day 
before, quite disappeared ; but this time it was 
killed with kindness. It would seem that every 
line which yesterday had been condemned was 
now perfect in the eyes of beholders. The phi- 
losopher, coming in at night, saw in the myriads 


ness, 


of admiring ‘‘ O’s” only one other phase of hu- 
man nature, and laughed softly to himself; then, 
taking up the scroll and pencil, he went away. 


Early the next morning the painting was 
and this time left to take 
of criticism from knowledge, impulse, or 
without scroll, let, or hindrance. The 
artist came to the Exhibition. 

The rooms were crowded with visitors. 
half of them praised our painting, the 
half condemned it. The artist did not care for 
either. He had been taughta lesson. He was 
there to please himself with a closer view of hu- 
man nature. 

That day passed and the next. On the third, 
in the afternoon, a beautiful young woman came 
past with a light, gliding step. She glanced at 
the painting, stopped, and quietly sat down. 
The ample sweep of her pearl-gray robe brushed 
the artist’s foot. If the golden-haired woman 
in the picture could have been touched with life, 
and had come out and stood by the other, whose 


once more restored, its 
chance 


instinct, 


(ne 


} 
other 


delicately-traced brows and shining tresses were 
of raven blackness, they would have been wide- 
ly different indeed, but the two most beautiful 
women in the world. 

The one out of the picture was pale as a lily, 
—of a repose which would have been sad, had 
not a rosy, merry, melting mouth, ever dimpling 
into smiles, made an April chasing of the ten- 
der gloom. 

The artist watched her. He noticed how the 
dark, pale face lightened as she gazed; 
faint rose-bloom spread slowly over the oval 
cheek; how the violet-gray eyes grew larger 
with the tender, loving thoughts which the pic- 
ture was whispering to her heart ; 
tears at last 
suffered to drop unheeded upon her folded hands, 


how a 


how two big 
came trembling down, and were 
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that lay quiet in her lap. He saw all this, and 

a flood of new passionate life swirled at his | 

heart. The simple circle of his life was broken. | 

His art, hitherto all-sufficient, would now be but 

a dark and shadowy blessing, unless Love's roy- 

al glance, like the sun, lit up and warmed this | 
new-born day and all the days of his future 
life. 

The foolish fellow, when he saw the tears, | 
murmured ‘‘Angel!” Through the mist of | 
those tears he beheld her surrounded by a halo. | 
He was certain he was in heaven, and she an | 
angel. | 

‘* Mary, we must go,” said a dignified, elder- 
ly lady, coming up close to the angel. 

“Oh the sweet, melodious name!” thought | 
the artist. But the angel neither thought nor 
heard. She was absorbed in the picture. 

** Mary !’’—this time touching her shoulder. 

‘Ah! dear mother!” said the girl, with wide 
eyes of wonderment. ‘I believe I was dream- 
ing. Oh, mother! what a pure, glorious soul 
guided the hand that painted this. One can al- 
most see the woman's lips moving, and hear her 
love-murmurings over her babe. She is praying | 


| 


kind entertainer, observing his gloom, with gen- 
tle ruth comforted him. 

She told him he looked pale, but his pallor 
was very becoming. Being his elder by some 
years, she laid her little white dimpled hand 
on his forehead, and coaxed him with her sweet 
voice and kind eyes to tell her his trouble. In 


| short, she beguiled out of him the usual story 


|of a fool and a woman. He poured his rhapso- 
| dies and raptures into her ear, and she listened, 
| consoled, smiled, and never scolded him for 
twisting and tearing into bits the flowers on the 


| table near him—when, lo! what to him seemed 


a sudden sunburst made the room all-glorious, 
| and starting up, he heard himself presented to 
his ‘‘ angel,” and came near falling on his knees 
at her feet, instead of making the low bow which 
he ought to have made, and after all did make. 

A pale flush lighted her marble cheek as she 


| rose from her gracious courtesy, and she stood 
| modest and silent, like a tinted statue, waiting 


for the great painter to speak. What he said, 
or she answered, neither of them ever knew. 
All he remembered was that they drank choco- 
late which had an almost divine aroma; that 


that God will keep her white dove without stain ; | somebody told a remarkably comical story of a 
that He will clothe her child’s soul, through this | Philadelphia Quaker; that under the general 
life, in garments white as wool, and at last give | laugh which ensued she had lifted her long eye- 


him place in heaven.” 


Then she stopped, blushing deeply ; her eye- | 


lids drooped, and her beautiful head bent like a 
flower, ashamed of so much unconventional en- | 


thusiasm; while the enchanted, spell-bound art- 
ist, thanked kind Heaven that he alone had lit 
up the blushing splendor in her face—he had 
charmed those loving tears out of her sweet eyes! 
The purest work of his heart and hand had be- | 
guiled her into self-forgetfulness, and careless 
who heard, she had lavished upon him rare words | 
of praise in a voice of thrilling, rapturous sweet- 
ness, like the song of a lark. 

She rose and went away, and the room was | 
instantly filled with grim shadows. ‘The sun- 
light faded out. It became dark to the soul of | 
the artist. He wanted to draw a thick veil ov er | 
his picture, so that other eyes might not profane | 
it after the rich blessing of her glance. 

The next day he got a note from Madame | 


| 


| heart; 


| lashes and given him a sweet, modest glance of 


approval, and murmured her praise of his paint- 
ing, with a tremble in her musical voice which 
thrilled him ; that at parting he had ventured to 
hold out his hand, and hers had fluttered into it 
for one second, and lay soft as velvet or a wee 


| white-bird nestling; and that her mother had 
| asked him to visit them. 


And now summer bloomed for our artist-phi- 
losopher turned lover; rainbows chased the 
clouds; and before long he knew that he pos- 
sessed an empire of priceless wealth—a leal true 
for when he took a sudden courage, and 
said to his angel, ‘‘I love you! Be my wife!” 
| her sweet eyes looked into his, and in their soft 
| splendor he read the blessed answer. 

They hadarare wedding. Her mother would 
have it so. Jewels flashed, and a veil of price- 


|less lace fell soft and snowy from her hair. 


But all he cared for was the sunlight of love 


B a: | which beamed for him from her beautiful eyes, 


“Come to-night and drink tea with me. Somebody | and which crowded his heart with such an in- 
will be here who admires your picture, and thinks you tense happiness, so hushed and rapt that he 
must be good.” | was silent all through his wedding-day, as if he 

The lady who had invited him thus was | were asleep and dreaming. 

one of those women whom other women love,| And now, for nearly a year, the moons were 
and men feel an affection for. Not a courtier, | all of honey, and our artist had the truest, ten- 
but winning all; with large gray, honest eyes, derest wife man was ever blessed with. When 
and a voice of such sweet, childlike intonations he thought of her it was to thank God for so 
that women older than herself were moved as rich a gift, and the earth's winter was made 
they listened with a motherly, loving desire to mid-summer heaven by her love. 

take her in their arms and kiss her; and men, Then a little worm came into the heart of all 
felt that they would protect and defend her, if | this happiness. It fed and grew secretly; but 
needs be, with their lives. | at last could no longer be hidden. Of course 

An invitation from such a woman was not to | the cause was utterly unreasonable—but who 
be gainsayed. Our artist, after nursing his heart- ever heard of a woman stopping to reason, or 
ache at home the whole day, took it out to tea | being unhappy mathematically ? 
with him. He was the first arrival, and his; So without either she grew horribly jealous— 
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oh, so jealous! of a woman with long golden 
hair—the woman in her husband’s picture, which 
was safe back again in his studio; for though 
many times tempted by large offers of gold, the 
artist would not part with his ideal Jove. 

And thus it came to pass, as one day he was 
sitting half dreaming before the painting, his 
wife came to him with a tragic glance of woe in 


her sweet eyes, and piteously entreated him to | 


put away this woman. 

“T can’t help my hair being black,” sobbed 
the foolish heart, with quivering lips; and then 
a soft, white arm went round his neck, and her 
beautiful face, all tears and jealous flame, was 
hidden on his breast. 

Here was a new subject for philosophical ex- 
periment! Our artist found the old fable not 
complete. He had twice taken his friends’ ad- 
vice with regard to his painting, to their and 
his rage and mortification. 
pleased himself; but there it did rot end, for was 
she not his dearer self, whose happiness was far 
more precious to him than his own? 

‘*T will cut her out of the canvas,” he cried ; 
‘¢JT will burn the whole painting.” 

“Tf you dare, Sir!” she threatened, starting 
up; then leaning over him she pressed a velvet 
kiss upon his brow, and whispered in his ear 
that which made her brows a fine crimson, and 


. . . . | 
caused him to catch her with a glad cry in his | 


arms. A great joy lit up his eyes, and after this 


a rainbow came out of the cloud as it vanished, 


leaving the sunshine of their lives more radiant 
than before. 
It was not long when a little child—angel 


from God’s hand—lay like a small white lily on | 
and husband and wife | 


the mother’s bosom; 
folded their baby-bud about with their great love, 


and all the days were golden and glorious with | 


this crown to their happiness. 
Then a certain rich man, who fosters art, and, 
what is still more noble, who does splendid acts 


of charity, and with his treasures upon earth is | 


making for himself treasures in heaven—for his 


heart and hand are ever open when ‘‘ one of the | 


least of these,” in other lands as well as our 
own, “‘ hunger and thirst”—this man bought the 
picture; he had long wanted it. 


Sooth to say, an unuttered sigh swelled in the | 


artist’s heart as his shadow-love was taken away. 
It was very sentimental in him to feel so; but 


as this is a true story, I have to confess that the | 


philosopher chuckled a little as a round sum of 
money swelled immediately after in his left 
breast pocket and quite crushed out the sigh; 


while a smile brightened in the lover-husband’s | 


face, as he sat down before a new canvas upon 
his easel to sketch in a life-scene very like the 
other, and which was offered to him with the 
velvet kis. in that mysterious whisper. 

For see. In his studio is a cradle; and lying 


within, asleep, is a lily-bud of an infant, his own | 


and hers; and leaning over it, with the same 
wondrous expression of eternal love in her violet 
eyes, his own dear wife is sitting, dove-like, brood- 
ing over the child. 


Afterward he had 


| CAPTAIN CHARLEY. 
“To think how in yon sleeping town 
Such huppy mothers be, 
Who keep their many eons at home, 
While I—I had but thee.” 
HERE was sunshine in the room, and the 
breath of flowers. A golden-throated bird 
| trilled notes of gushing, musical joy to the roses 
and heliotropes in the window below him. It 
did not sound like the song of a caged bird. 
Perhaps the sweet odor stealing up to him from 
the blossoms, the sunshine on his golden wings, 
| stirred some slumbering bird-memory of his, and 
|made him think he was at home again in the 
| summer-isle round which the purple sea breaks 
murmurously, and where the roses bloom all the 
|year. The furniture was light and graceful. 
The carpet was gay. Nothing was sad there 
| but the two faces—mother and son. 
| They had been talking long and earnestly. 
Then for a while they had sat in silence, which 
the son, Charley Wayne, was the first to break. 
‘*Tf you were poor, mother, and really need- 
ed me, I would stay at home without saying « 
word.” 
|  **My heart is poor—my heart needs you. You 
jare my all. For the rest, if it will keep you, I 
| will sell all I have and give to the poor, and you 
| shall stay and work for me.” 
Charley looked up at her with eyes whose 
| meaning always stirred her soul, for they were 
| the eyes of her youth’s love. Over such eyes 
| grew the roses and violets of that same June of 
1862. 
‘* What would father have said, mother?” 
The question found its mark. She well knew 
whence came her son’s quick courage, his eyes 
of earnest meaning, his heart true as steel, warm 
as summer. If ‘‘ father’ were living he would 
| not have been last to follow the bugle-call. Yet 
she did not want to utter her own sentence of 
| doom. 

She did not speak for a little while. She 
seemed to see again the face of her lost love— 
to hear his voice, which had, through the years 
of their life together, been guide at once and 
comfort. She almost seemed to hear in the still 
| summer air the downward swoop of wings, and 
| to feel upon her brow a touch of peace and heal- 
ing. She looked up again at Charley. How 
strong he was!—handsome, noble, brave, just 
the stuff of which heroes are made. Had she 
| any right to deprive the good cause of the blows 

that stout right arm could strike? After all, 

| what were peace and security, which only the 
sacrifice of the right could purchase? If this 
life were all—but when the words spoken here 
must echo through the everlasting spaces, when 
the deeds done here must make or mar the life 
that never ends, could even love and loneliness 
make her so weak as to purchase the present 
with the feture? She looked at Charley still, 
but she could not see him for the tears gather- 
ing in her soft, motherly blue eyes. 

‘Father would say ‘go,’” she whispered, 
| ‘and I must say what father would, must I 
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not? I must prove myself worthy to have been 
his wife. But he is dead, and if I should lose 
you also, oh ! whom have I left ?” 


** God!” 


Did Charley speak, or was it the voice of a/ 


strong angel calling down from the eternal 
heights ? 

Mrs. Wayne bowed her head reverently, si- 
lenced by that word, by the thought of the love 
beyond hope or longing which might be hers if 
she would. She dared not again call herself 
alone in the universe. She only put out her 
hand silently, and Charley took it. 

** Never fear, mother. All who fight do not 
fall. I shall come back to you, and you shall 
sit, when you are old, under my vine and fig- 
tree, and tell your grandchildren stories of how 
their father helped to save the country.” 

‘* Heaven grant it!’’ she whispered, trying to 


be brave, and smile, as he left her to tell the | 


boys of the Twenty-first that he was ready to ac- 
cept the lieutenant’s commission that had been 
offered him. 


It was a proud day when he marched away | 


with his men. Even his mother, as she watch- 


ed him from the window, and met the fearless | 


eyes which softened into a glance of love as they 
saw her face, felt a thrill of exultation, a pride 
in her brave son, which for the time kept her 
tears back. But the tears came when she heard 
no longer the martial music that cheered him 
on—when the noonday silence fell around her, 
and the noonday light, gay, glaring, pitiless, 
looked in upon her woe. She shut her window- 
blinds and drew down her curtains; for the 
bright day seemed mocking her. Mute with 
sorrow, she sank upon her knees, as if there 
were prayer in the very attitude, and then, I 
think, Heaven comforted her. 

To her soul, at last, came a great peace. | 
She seemed to draw near the eternal life, and | 
breathe its air of secure rest. She felt close, as | 
she had never felt before since the summer day | 
he died, to Charley’s father. She knew that | 
she had done what he would have counseled; | 
and she strengthened herself with his approval, 
as she had done so many times during their 
short life together. So she grew strong, having 
tasted the air of heaven, to let in again the joy 
and light of earth. 

But the hardest trial came afterward. For | 
the extreme moments of life there is vouch- 
safed to our need heavenly manna: it is our 
daily bread that we have to toil and pray for. 
As the slow days went on, and she could not 
hear her boy’s gay voice making the great house 
cheery—could catch no echo of his laughter, no 
gleam of sunshine from his face—all her faith 
in Heaven, all her belief that she had done 
right, could not ease her longing and heartache. 

You know how it is when a friend dies, and 
you believe they have gone home to a happiness 
beside which the brightest hours of earth fade 
into nothing. If you could, you would not take 
the responsibility of calling them back to the 
sphere of doubt and waiting; and yet 














“The least touch of their hands in the morning you keep 
day and night; 

Their least step on the stairs still throbs through you, 
if ever so light; 

Their least gift, which they left to your childhood in 
long ago years, 

Is now turned from a toy to a relic, and gazed at 
| through tears.” 


And if Charley Wayne had been dead his mo- 
ther would hardly have felt her solitude deeper 
than she felt it for the first few weeks after he 
went away. But as time passed on she grew 
more accustomed to her loneliness, and his let- 
| ters began to give her comfort. He was in an 
engagement now and then, and came through 


safely. She began to hope she should see him 
| again. 


Before 1862 was over she heard of his promo- 
| tion—Captain Charley now: she had grown 
strong enough to feel glad and proud when she 
heard of it. She wrote him a cheerful letter of 
praise and congratulation, which he put next 
his heart and wore more proudly than his new 
honors. He had never known—would he ever 
know ?—a dearer love: his mother was still for 
him first among women. 

One day, early in March, he wrote her how 
beautiful the Virginian spring was; how the 
wild, bright blossoms were opening soft eyes to 
a softer sky, and the birds were singing a song 
of peace, peace, when for man there was no 
peace. 

While she was reading his letter other tidings 
came; a long dispatch from one who knew and 
loved her boy; the story of an action, such as 
in these days of great battles we scarcely think 
of, where only a few companies were engaged, 
but in which Charley had fallen, severely wound- 
ed—fallen, as she would be proud to hear, brave- 
ly cheering on his men. He was wounded in 
arm and leg, but was safely in the hospital, and, 
they hoped, would do well. 

It is strange how much strength is in the 
weakest and most loving type of women in the 
hours which try men’s souls. I do not think 
good Dr. Holmes, used to the horrors of the dis- 
secting room, made ready one whit more coolly 
to start on his ‘‘search for the Captain” than 
she on hers for Captain Charley. I think she 
forgot nothing which he could need, and I do 
not believe a tear fell till all her preparations 
were over, and she sat in the cars on her way 
to him. What if her tears did fall then, silent 
but bitter, behind her thick veil? There would 
be no stain of them when he saw the face which 
must be cheerful for his sake. 

How the time went she never knew till she 
stood beside his bed—saw him white and weak, 
with the impress of terrible pain on his face— 
but saw him alive, in this world! 

‘‘How you must have hurried, mother, to 
get here so soon! I did not expect you yet, but 
I am glad you are here. They will cut my arm 
off to-morrow. They can’t saveit. Sometimes 
such an operation proves fatal. I don’t think 
it will in my case. I keep upa good heart; but 
if I should die, I should like to touch your hand 
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and see your face the last thing in this world. 
First and last there’s nothing like mother.” 

All that night she sat by him. If she was 
tired with her journey she did not know it. 
only knew that to-night he was with her—to- 
morrow might be flowing between them the wa- 
ters of that river from whose farther shore comes 
back no echo. 

As for him, secretly he expected to die; but 
a great content shone from his eyes. He re- 
joiced in her presence, like a child lonely and 
tired who finds rest in its mother’s bosom. He 


did not fear what the morrow would bring—if | 
there had never been a moment when he | 


death, 
shrank from it since he offered his life to the 
need of his country. 

The morning came at length, and with it the 
hour which was to decide his fate. 
insisted upon sending his mother away. 
moment there was any fear death he told 
her she should be called; in the mean time he 
resolute to spare her the sight of his suffer- 
ing. She resisted for a while, 
the force of his will. She never could have 
known worse torture, however, than her wait- 
ing. Was it for hours or moments—she could 
never tell—that she sat there with shut eyes 
and clasped hands waiting for her summons. 

At last the assistant surgeon touched her arm. 

‘* He has borne the operation, Madam, much 
better than we feared. We shall save his leg, 
though he may always be a little lame. His 
arm is off, and, according to present appear- 
ances, we think he will get well. His courage 
will go a great way—never groaned through the 
whole of it.” 

She heard the words as one in a dream, clutch- 
ing at one thought. Her boy was alive—likely 
to live. She tried to stand and could not. 
began to guess then what the extent of the fear 
had been whose reaction was so powerful and 
exhausting. Soon she gathered again strength 
and composure with the thought that he was 
waiting for her, and then she went to him. 

Then she knelt by his bedside and felt his 
left arm, all he had now, touch her neck. The 
utmost exertion of her self-control could not 
keep back sobs and tears. Maimed and halt, 
her brave boy, of whose symmetry and strength 
she had been so proud! 

She little knew what bitter, despairing thoughts 
were struggling just then in his heart. When 
it was all over he had just begun to realize how 
strong had been his unconscious hope to die. It 
would have been so much better, he thought, 
than to live this helpless, disfigured hulk, shut 
out by fate from manhcod’s work and woman’s 
love. Her passion of tears did him good. Re- 
membering how she loved him, he grew strong 
to live for her sake. Very gently he touched 
her hair as he said, 

‘Mother, you would rather have me as I am 
than not to have me at all?” 

How that question stilled her repinings! 


of 


was 


How 


many mothers had given to the goorl cause their | 


all—how many were weeping at that hour mad, 


She } 


| and resolved to strive to live not only 


Firmly he 
The | 


then yielded to | 


| patiently, 
She | 
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| useless tears, which never thrilled the cold fore- 
heads of dead sons! She had her boy with her 
still—she could touch his lips—look in his eyes 
—he could hear when she spoke. What had 
she to do with sorrow? What was it to give an 
arm, and the grace of movement she had loved 
to watch, when still she could keep her boy, her 
brave, true boy? Smiling again through her 
| tears she whispered, 

**Charley, God is good. I think how deso- 
late I must have been without you, and even as 
it is I am content.” 

Never had Captain Charley been so true a 
hero as when he put aside his own sorrow, the 
downfall of his hopes, the wound to his pride, 
, but to be 
contented with life for her sake. 

In the days that followed she nursed him back 
to health again. Never, after that first hour, 
did either of them breathe a single regret. 
They accepted life with thankfulness, not pro- 
tests; and I think at last Captain Charley grew 
even to be glad that he had been allowed to make 
his sacrifice for his country so costly. 

The last week of May she brought him home. 
The apple-trees were in flower, full of a pink 
whiteness of glorious bloom. The fields about 
their country-house were green; and again, as 
when he went away, roses and heliotrope nodded 
in the open windows, and the bird, thrilling to 
old memories of summer trilled over them 
& mutinous jubilee of sweet sounds, which the 
wild robins and gay orioles outside strove long- 
ingly to emulate. 

And so, amidst birds and flowers and sun- 
shine, Captain Charley sat down again at home. 

‘“*My work is over now,” he said, glancing 
not sadly, at the empty sleeve at his 
side. ‘*Perhaps God thought you were the 
one, mother, after all, who needed me the most, 
and this was His way of sending me back.” 


isles, 
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oo ZON THE THIRD espoused the 
daughter of the Countess de Montijo as a 
matter of profound policy. 
attracted by her beauty and grace he endeavored 


When he was first 


vainly to make her his mistress. To all his in- 
ducements and promises she turned a deaf ear. 
Her obstinacy inflamed into a deeper feeling 
that which had been but a caprice; and at last 
Napoleon began seriously to consider the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of a union with the 
Spanish demoiselle. 

He reviewed the career of the Great Napoleon, 
and marked the success which had attended his 
spouse Josephine; how she had won adherents 
to her husband’s cause by her grace and beauty ; 
how those haughty and noble families which had 
obstinately held aloof from the splendid Ad- 





| his endeavors to obtain 


venturer gave way before the fascinations of the , 
lovely, accomplished Josephine, and finally 
ranged themselves among the supporters of the 
Emperor. He reflected upon the fact that all 
’& consort among the 
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princely families of Europe had utterly failed ; | retinue, in the most enthusiastic manner. The 
and then he said to himself, ‘‘ I will make this | success of this voyage caused Napoleon to un- 
beautiful woman my Empress; she shall share dertake another, but on a much grander scale 
my throne. Her influence shall be firmly es-| of magnificence. He determined to visit Brit. 
tablished; her amiable and gentle rule shall be | tany, that strong-hold of legitimacy, where the 
felt throughout France, and will go far to| people were in the habit of shouting “ Vip, 





strengthen my power.” 
So the Emperor espoused Mademoiselle de | 
Montijo, after having won the sympathies of the 
people for this union by issuing a proclamation | 
to them asserting he, their Emperor, **wished | 
to enjoy the privilege which they one and all | 
possessed—that is, to marry the woman of his | 
choice.” He dwelt upon the fact that his coun- 
cilors desired him to espouse some royal prin- 
cess, but he loved the woman he was about to | 
marry, and he appealed to the people to support | 
him in his course. He knew beforehand how 
unanimous would be their verdict in his favor. 
Then began Eugénie’s reign as the dispenser 
of all the court charities and doer of all kindly | 
actions. Through her were obtained all par-| 
dons; by her intercessions amnesties were pro- 
claimed ; she erected hospitals, endowed asy- 
lums, and founded institutions for the educa- | 
tion of the poorer classes. She requested and | 
obtained sums to build churches and cathedrals. | 
She procured grants from the Government for 
the building of branch railroads; she petitioned | 
the Emperor for the improvement of docks and | 
harbors, and for the erection of city-halls in dif- | 
ferent towns all over the empire. In fact her | 
name became associated with all that denoted | 
civilization, progress, and peace. Ere long she | 
was known throughout France as the kind, the 
charitable, the amiable Empress. | 
Then came another phase in the career of | 
Eugenie. Her hold upon the people as a benev- 
olent sovereign was firmly fixed; she was now | 
to appear in another light. It was rumored that | 
the trades which depend upon the beau monde 
for patronage were languishing. ‘The Empress | 
expressed her determination to come to anenr 
aid; and she at once began a series of grand | 
court balls, of state concerts, of dinners of cere- | 
mony. She attended all the operas, went to all | 
the theatres. She entered upon an unceasing | 
round of gayeties. She requested that all the | 
ministers of the court as well as the grand offi- 
cers of her own and the Emperor’s household 
should give grand entertainments, and Paris 
forthwith rushed madly into dissipation. The 
Empress set the example of dressing with hith- 
erto unattempted splendor; and from that day 
to this the trades above referred to have had no 
complaint to make as regards lack of employ- 
ment. Eugénie became the undoubted, the un- 
rivaled Empress of Fashion’s realm, and like a 
true woman she delightedly reveled in her power. 
Napoleon found his Empress fully and ably 
aiding to establish his hold upon the French 
people, and he determined that he would ex- 
hibit her to those of his subjects who had not 
yet seen her. So he made a grand tour through 
the Northern Provinces of the Empire, and was 
received—himself and his spouse—with their 








Henri V.,” and where the men all wore white 
cockades. For months before the tour began 
the Prefects throughout Brittany were instruct- 
ed to make known the most crying necessities 
of their departments, and these necessities were, 
in the name of the Empress, fully satisfied. At 
length the date chosen for the Imperial voyage 
arrived, and on a bright summer morning their 
Majesties, with a magnificent suite, left Paris 
for Cherbourg, from whence they were to sail for 
Brest. 

Napoleon had insisted upon a visit from 
Queen Victoria at Cherbourg, and she duly 
came to give éclat to the ceremonies which took 
place at that town. Enugénie was seen upon 
that occasion riding in the same grand state 
carriage with Victoria; and plain, and ugly, and 
unsympathetic did England’s Queen look when 
seated beside Eugénie, who, in a most becoming 
and tasteful toilet, was the very impersonifica- 
tion of Imperial loveliness. I thought I had 
rarely beheld a greater dowdy than Victoria, as 
she appeared that day. She wore a white dress 
trimmed with light blue ribbons, a green scarf, 
and a bright pink parasol; while, to add to the 
unpicturesque effect of this agglomeration of 
colors, the ribbons of her bonnet (almost too 
small and too unshapely a thing to be called by 
that name) were a dark uncertain brown. No 
Frenchwoman would ever appear in such a guise. 
The contrast was immensely in favor of Eugénie, 


jand the proud French people shouted ‘ Vive 


?Impéeratrice!” with lusty lungs and intense satis- 
faction. 

From Cherbourg to Brest the Imperial party 
was transported on the magnificent war steamer 
La Bretagne. During the voyage (which lasted 
twenty-four hours) three decrees, granting in- 
creased pay, promotions, and other favors to 
French seamen, were signaled to the escorts of the 
vessel bearing their Majesties, and these decrees, 
it was specially announced, were issued by the 
Emperor at the request of the Empress Eugenie. 
The Imperial couple had scarcely landed at 
Brest ere this fact was known over all France. 
I had the good fortune to accompany the Impe- 
rial party on this tour, and speak of these mat- 
ters from personal observation. The stay at 
Brest was a continued ovation. Hundreds of 
the miserable inmates of the Bagne, that dread- 
ed prison, were liberated by intercession of Her 
Majesty. Others had the term of their impris- 
onment shortened. On all sides arose loud and 
sincere praises of Eugénie. 

Then began the trip into Brittany. The 
country was unprovided with railroads, and their 
Majesties and suite traveled by post. But this 
in an Imperial manner, in gala carriages em- 
blazoned with the arms of the Empire, and re- 
splendent with gold, satin, and lace. The pe- 
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riod of this first visit to Brittany was well chosen. 
The inhabitants of the province are superstitious 
to a degree, and all over Brittany you find sacred 
caves, fountains, churches erected upon conse- 
crated spots, places where wonderful miracles 
were once performed, as the peasants inform 
you with great earnestness and sincerity. To 
the most renowned of these venerated spots their 
Majesties were to make a pilgrimage. The Pre- 
fects had, long before the date of the tour, in- 
formed the Brétons that the Empress was com- 
ing to the shrine of St. Anne d’Auray, to pray 
for the future welfare and prosperity of her only 
child, the Prince Imperial, and all the hearts of 
Brittany's mothers beat in unison with the Em- 
press’s proclaimed desire. Her cause was thus 
half won ere she entered the province. At eight 
in the morning of a bright sunshiny day the Im- 
perial cortége teft Brest. Ere it had proceeded a 
league from the city a swarm of Bréton peasants, 
in their picturesque holiday attire, mounted on 
the sturdy ponies of that region, had formed an 
escort to their Majesties, and at the top of their 
horses’ speed they raced on beside the dashing 
and magnificently accoutred thorough - breds, 
which were drawing the half hundred carriages 
containing the Imperial party. Loud and con- 
tinued cheers rent the air, while the peasants 
pressed eagerly forward to gaze at the Empress 
as she leaned out of the carriage window, kiss- 
ing her hand to one and all. The universal 
ery was, ‘* Long live the Empress!” The Em- 
peror was overlooked; all eyes were bent upon 
the beautiful woman, whose face was suffused 
with a glow of pleased surprise, of gratified am- 
bition. 

The service at St. Anne d'Auray was a most 


impressive one. The archbishop went through | 


the grand ceremonies of the Catholic Church in 


the open space in front of the little building | 


dedicated to St. Anne. The church itself nev- 
er could have contained one tenth the people as- 
sembled to witness that mass. Over one hun- 
dred thousand Brétons, men, women, and chil- 


dren, were kneeling there in profound and sin- | 


cere worship. As the venerable prelate called 
upon the Almighty to bless and preserve the 


Empress and her son a murmur of heart-felt as- | 


sent swept through the assembled crowd. At 
the termination of the mass drums rolled, trump- 
ets sounded, swords clanged, while the loud 
booming of cannon lent additional solemnity to 


this stirring scene. I was gazing with wonder | 


at the recipients of all this incense, was reflect- 


ing with admiration on the grandeur of their po- | 
sition, when suddenly I observed a gleam of un- | 


controllable joy and satisfaction flit across the 
usually calm features of the Emperor. ‘See! 
see!” said he, grasping the arm of his wife; 


‘ils sont & nous!” Every man, woman, and | 


child present had donned a tri-colored cockade. 


Brittany was won to Napoleon, and all through | 
the power and influence of his gentle consort’s | 


loveliness and beauty. 
Years passed hy, and Eugénie rose in popu- 
larity and influence. Then came the Italian 


campaign ; and ere Napoleon III. left France to 
gain the rapid succession of victories which freed 
Italy from the Hapsburg, and covered the arms 
of France with glory, he issued a decree naming 
the Empress ‘‘ Regente of the Empire.” She 
was to govern absolutely in his absence ; to pre- 
side at councils of ministers; to administer, in 
fact, the destinies of the country. The Em- 
press had now reached the pinnacle of her ca- 
reer. Napoleon came back a victor to France. 

A short period elapsed, and then began the 
struggles of the Italians for entire freedom, for 
unfettered unity. This the Emperor opposed : 
he had other designs for Italy. His incompre- 
hensible policy, his apparent hostility both to 
the Pope and to the Italians, made him enemies 
on each side; and, in a moment of anger and 
annoyance he determined he would put down 
the power of the clergy in France. When this 
design became apparent the priests flocked around 
Eugénie; they besought her aid and influence ; 
they obtained both. She pronounced her sym- 
pathies in favor of the Church, and at once 
found herself in antagonism with her husband. 
She did not falter for a moment. Giddy with 
power, placed high on the pedestal he had so 
diligently reared for her, she made a determined 
stand; and then began a struggle between the 
Emperor and the Empress. 

In her excitement she pushed herself so far 
athwart the plans of Napoleon as to cause se- 
rious outbreaks between them. On one occa- 
sion she left France and traveled through En- 
gland and Scotland. She went without her 
husband's consent—in direct opposition, in fact, 


| to his wishes—but still she went. He did not 


prevent her leaving France—‘‘/es convenances” 
would have suffered thereby, and the people 
would have known that discord reigned in the 
Imperial household. Eugénie remained absent 
some weeks, and then returned, as she went, un- 
bidden. 

About this time the affairs of the country be- 
came much embarrassed, and M. Fould, the 
Emperor’s Minister of State and most devoted 
adherent, advised the strictest economy in the 
court expenses. The Empress took umbrage at 
this, and forthwith launched into such extrava- 
gance as frightened even the Emperor himself. 
He remonstrated: all in vain. Not only did 
Eugénie continue her reckless course, but she 
became exacting upon the subject of all those 
who belonged to the court imitating her exam- 
ple. From that day to this the boundless ex- 
travagance of her entourage has surpassed all 
precedent, and now the courtiers, one and all, 
are irretrievably indebted. Not even the most 


| wealthy of them could, by a sacrifice of all they 


possess, pay a tithe of their debts. ‘The Em- 


press intrigued against M. Fould until, offended - 


beyond measure, he resigned his post. 

This success did not satisfy Her Majesty; it 
was but as oil poured upon the flames. She 
grew more and more arrogant and meddlesome, 
and it became known at large throughout France 
that the Emperor and his spouse were at vari- 
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ance upon all political questions, and that she 
was raising up a party, a political organization, 
to assist her plans. She was and is a determ- 
ined and energetic ally of the Pope, and for him 
she plotted and worked with an energy worthy 
of any cause. She sent him vast sums of mon- 
ey, obtained from irregular sources; she col- 
lected from her adherents and surrounders all 
they could give her; caused contributions to be 
exacted from even the servants in the imperial 
household; and at last, when she had exhausted 
all her means, she pledged to the old Duke of 
3runswick—a monomaniac upon the subject of 
possessing diamonds—the jewels which the great 
cities of France, Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, Bor- 
deaux, Strasbourg, and others presented to her 
on the occasion of her marriage to Napoleon. 
These jewels were, strictly speaking, crown prop- 
erty, but in her overzeal and religious enthusi- 
asm, largely spiced with a spirit of opposition to 
her husband's wishes, she sold those jewels and 
sent the sums obtained to Pius IX. 

Her old antagonist, M. Fould, has been re- 
called to office by the Emperor, who is aware 
of his great worth, and, as Minister of Finance, 
Fould is once more in direct opposition to the 
wild extravagance of Eugénie. He pleads and 
menaces, but prayers and threats are alike in- 
effectual. The palace of the Elystes, which their 
Majesties are to occupy next year, has just been 
renovated, The apartments destined for the 
Empress were magnificent. She found them 
insufficiently so, and has caused changes and 


He demanded permission from His Majesty t 
found a new paper. This was refused: an 
then he bethought him of a grand expedient, 
He persuaded the Empress Eugénie to patroni, 
a journal which should be her organ, and as 
natural consequence the organ of the Catho] 
Church. The idea pleased Her Majesty. 
furnished two millions of francs to start the ey 
terprise, and she then demanded from the M 
ister of the Interior, De Persigny, permissi 
for La Guerronitre to commence the immedig 
publication of the journal. 

The Minister sought the Emperor's advice, 
and was ordered to refuse the required favor 
This incensed the Empress, who made sever 
ineffectual attempts to change his Majesty’s 
cision. La Guerronitre was not to be beaten 
this manner, however; he suggested to the En 
press that her journal should be established j 
Brussels. She caught at the idea, and announce 
her determination to her husband, who saw that 
further opposition was useless, and at leng 
gave way, and allowed the journal to appear in 
Paris. For it to have been carried on out of t! 
empire would have been to expose to the wi 
the antagonism which exists between their Ma- 
jesties. 

The change of character which is so noticea 
ble in Eugénie is not the only one observable i 
her Majesty. Though but thirty-six years « 
age her beauty is sadly on the wane. Her cheeks 
are now pendent, her hair thin and falling, whi 
the nose—formerly so well shaped, so precis 
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ordered additional decorations which will cost 






adapted to her style of feature—seems far 1 















i: i millions upon millions. prominent. This effect is no doubt produced | 
eo | Some time since the Empress founded a jour- | the falling of the cheeks. Then her Majesty h: 
‘es nal in Paris which is recognized as Her Majesty's | resorted to what the French term “ maquilla 

: tf organ. I refer to La France, a daily paper, —that is, painting cheeks, eyebrows, lashe 
: Ne edited by the notorious Vicomte de la Guerro- | and lips. Her make-up is scientific, but plain- 

a ol nitre, a Senator of the Empire, and famous as | ly to be detected ; and persons who see the Ex 

ie the reputed author of numerous pamphlets which press now for the first time exclaim, ‘‘ W! 
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from time to time have appeared in Paris, and 








which were, rumor says, conceived by the Em- 
peror Napoleon, and written by His Majesty, 
but attributed by common consent to La Guerro- 
niére. I can explain the real nature of the 
transactions in question. The Emperor sketched 
out the brochures, and then M. de la Guerroniére 
edited the notes given him by His Majesty. 
This personage was appointed Chief of the ‘* Bu- 
reau de la Presse ;” that is, he was the control- 
ling power over the Paris Journals. When M. 
de Persigny was named Minister of the Interior, 
he entered into a strict investigation of the dif- 
ferent departments depending upon that office, 
the ‘‘Bureau de la Presse” being among the 
number. The transactions of M. de la Guerro- 
nitre were deemed irregular by Persigny, and 
he complained to the Emperor, who told him to 
dismiss the Vicomte. This was done, and then 
His Majesty appointed him to the Senate. This 
did not satisfy M. de la Guerroniére; he has 
been a journalist, has always dabbled in litera- 
ture, and he wished to continue this career. 


she is not nearly so handsome as has been repre- 
sented!” She is not handsome now. Her br 
has lost its bright, amiable look; the cares otf 
her newly-assumed position have wrinkled it 
once smooth surface ; besides, she is a Spanis! 
woman, and they soon fade. She has becom 
sapricious and overbearing—jealous she has ever 
been since her marriage, and with good cause 
Her present extravagance is unpardonable ; in 
fact, the woman is totally transformed. Tl 
query now is, was she really all she seemed, or 
was it policy ?—were her amiability and sweet 
ness of deportment but assumed as occasion re- 
quired ? 

Should Napoleon be suddenly deprived of life, 
and Eugénie be thus made Regente, the world 
will witness strange deeds. It will see the Pope 
controlling the vast empire of France. With 
such an eventuality possible a great interest 
centres in Eugénie—the no longer amiable, 
kind, good, and charitable Empress; but the 
madly -extravagant, bigoted, superstitious tool 
| of the wily Jesuits. 








UNITED STATES. 

UR Record closes on the 8th of July. It in- 
QO cludes events of the highest importance. The 
last two weeks of June were probably the darkest in 
our history. The North was invaded by an army 
( smprising the whole available force of the Confed- 
eracy, led by an able commander, who was believed 
by his soldiers to be invincible. In the West affairs 
hung in a balance so even that no one could predict 
how the scale would turn. There were rumors of 
foreign intervention, which bore tokens of probabil- 
itv. Discontent with the conduct of the war was 
general. Disaffection grew daily bolder if not 
stronger. Prominent politicians who were thought 
to be shrewd if not honest, took ground which fell 
little short of actual treason. One of these had been 
nominated as Governor of the third State in the 
Union. The first week in July has wrought a great 
change in the aspect of affairs. 

About the 9th of June the Confederate army un- 
der General Lee began to leave its position near 
Fredericksburg, apparently moving in a northwest- 
erly direction. A few days’ march would take them 
to the Potomac north of Washington; crossing the 
river they might turn southward, threatening the 
capital on its undefended side, and menacing Balti- 
more and Philadelphia. There was at first no means 
of ascertaining whether this was the plan of Lee, or 
whether the movement was only a feint under cover 
of which large reinforcements were to be sent to the 
relief of the besieged garrison of Vicksburg. Events 
soon showed that an invasion of the North, with the 
entire force of the Army of Virginia, w: ‘intended. 
In the Valley of the Shenandoah our advanced posi- 
tion was at Winchester, which was held by General 
Milroy with about 7000 men, and about as many 
more were scattered at posts in the vicinity. On 
the 13th the Confederate General Ewell, with a 
foree estimated at 15,000 or 18,000 men, made an 
attack upon Milroy at Winchester, and carried his 
outer intrenchments by storm. During the night 
a council of war was held, and it was resolved to re- 
treat, leaving behind all the ammunition and stores. 
But the retreating forces had hardly begun their 
march when they were assailed by an overwhelming 
foree, and utterly routed. Of the 7000 men only 
about 2000 succeeded in forcing their way in a body 
and gaining Harper's Ferry, 32 miles distant, losing 
every thing except what they carried on their per- 
sons. Some others afterward came in; and General 
Milroy estimated his whole loss at 2000, which is 
probably below the truth. On the 14th the first 
body of the Confederate army appear to have crossed 
the Potomac, and advanced upon Hagerstown, Ma- 
ryland. On the 15th President Lincoln issued a 
proclamation calling for an additional foree of 
100,000 men to repel the invasion. Of these Mary- 
land was to furnish 10,000, Pennsylvania 50,000, 
Ohio 30,000, and West Virginia 10,000, to serve for 
six months, unless sooner discharged; and imme- 
diately after New York was called upon to furnish 
20,000. New York was the first to respond to the 
call. The Seventh, Eighth, and Seventy-first Reg- 
iments left New York on the 17th, followed on the 
next and subsequent days by other regiments. 
Most of these were sent to Harrisburg, the capital 
of Pennsylvania, which appeared to be the imme- 
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diate point at which the enemy were aiming. Mean- 
while other bodies of the enemy had crossed the Poto- 
mac, and were spreading themselves in various di 
rections through the border counties of Maryland 
and Pew :sylvania. They occupied Frederick City, 
the capital of Maryland, Chambersburg, York, Get- 
tysburg, Carlisle, and came within a few miles of 
Harrisburg on the 29th, seizing horses, clothing, 
provisions, and every thing which could be of use to 
them, levying contributions, and inflicting serious 
damage upon the railroads, but generally abstaining, 
in pursuance of strict orders, from the wanton de- 
struction of private property. About the 27th the 
main body of the enemy crossed the river into Mary- 
land at Williamsport, and Lee took up his head- 
quarters at Hagerstown. 

In the mean while our Army of the Potomac had 
broken up from its encampment on the Rappahan- 
nock on the 11th and 12th, and marched northward 
on a line nearly parallel with that of the enemy. 
Several brilliant skirmishes between cavalry detach- 
ments took place, the most important of these being 
on the 21st, at Middleburg, Virginia, where our cav- 
alry, under General Pleasanton, gained a decided ad- 
vantage over that of the enemy, under Stuart. It 
was for a time supposed that a general engagement 
would take place on the old Bull Run battle-ground. 
But Lee kept on northward, and succeeded in enter 
ing Maryland without encountering our forces. The 
route of our army was kept carefully concealed, and 
it was not even known that it had crossed the Po- 
tomac until the 27th, when the head-quarters were 
at Frederick City, which had been abandoned by the 
enemy. On this day General Hooker was relieved 
from the command of the army, which was con- 
ferred upon General George G. Meade, of Pennsyl- 
vania. In his farewell address to the Army, Gen- 
eral Hooker says, ‘In conformity with orders from 
the War Department, I relinquish the command of 
the Army of the Potomac. It is transferred to 
Major-General George G. Meade, a brave and ac- 
complished soldier, who has nobly earned the con- 
fidence and esteem of the army on many a well-fought 
field. Impressed with the belief that my useful- 
ness as commander of the Army of the Potomac is 
impaired, I part from it, yet not without the deep- 
est emotion.” General Meade, on assuming the com- 
mand, issued the following General Order : 

By direction of the President of the United States, I here- 
by assume command of the Army of the Potomac. Asa 
soldier, in obeying this order, an order totally unexpected 
and unsolicited, I have no promises or pledges to make. 
The country looks to this army to relieve it from the de- 
vastation and disgrace of a hostile invasion. Whatever 
fatigues and sacrifices we may be called upon to undergo, 
let us have in view constantly the magnitude of the inter- 
ests involved, and let each man determine to do his duty, 
leaving to an all-controlling Providence the decision of the 
contest. It is with just diffidence that I relieve in the 
command of this army an eminent and accomplished sol- 
dier, whose name must ever appear conspicuous in the his- 
tory of its achievements; but I rely upon the hearty sup- 
port of my companions in arms to assist me in the dis- 
charge of the duties of the important trust which has been 
confided to me. 





The Union army being near Fredericksburg, and 
that of the Confederates near Hagerstown, a glance at 
the map will show that our forces were interposed be- 
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tween the enemy and both Washington and Baltimore. 
On the morning after assuming command General 
Meade ordered the main body of his army to march 
northward into Pennsylvania, in the general direc- 
tion of Harrisburg. The enemy at about the same 
time advanced in force in the same general direction, 
Gettysburg, a flourishing town of about 2500 inhab- 
itants, was the point at which these two great armies 
would probably come into contact. It is 35 miles 
southwest of Harrisburg, 114 from Philadelphia, and 
75, almost due north, from Washington. Ifwe were 
defeated here, the enemy might select either of these 
points of attack, as suited his convenience. 

The First and Eleventh divisions, under Generals 
Reynolds and Howard, reached Gettysburg on the 
morning of the 1st of July, and found the enemy in 
force near the town. Reynolds, with the First, at- 
tacked him. He was killed early in the action, and 
the command of the division devolved upon General 
Doubleday, who seized a strong position, where he 
was attacked by overwhelming forces. The Elev- 
enth, to whose flight at Chancellorsville the loss of 
that battle has been ascribed, were ordered to the 
support of the First, and nobly retrieved their repu- 
tation. They were still, however, outnumbered, 
both flanks being turned, when General Howard, 
who had assumed the command, fell back a short 
distance from the town, retaining a commanding 
position. Thus ended the indecisive battle of the 
Ist. During the night the whole of our army, with 
the exception of the Sixth Corps, came up, and the 
whole force of Lee was also concentrated. General 
Meade took up his positions for the battle which was 
now inevitable. Skirmishing began early on the 
morning of the 2d. But it was not till 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon that the enemy commenced the serious 
attack by a fierce cannonade upon Cemetery Hill, 
the key of our position, held by the Eleventh. This 
was a feint, to cover an assault upon our left, di- 
rected by Longstreet and Hill. Our men began to 
give way. when aid was summoned from the right, 
and the Twelfth was sent. At this moment Sedg- 
wick came up with the Sixth, after a march 
of thirty-six hours. In spite of their fatigue 
they rushed into the fight, and the attack was re- 
pelled. It was now sunset, and the enemy made a 
determined assault upon our right, now held by the 
Twelfth, which had been weakened by the supports 
sent to the left. The First and the Sixth were sent 
to the right and the assault was checked. Thus the 
lines of the two armies were continually changing, 
from dark until half past nine, when the enemy 
made their final charge upon our right, which was 
repulsed, and the action ceased. The enemy had, 
however, gained a little on the right. To General 
Slocum, who had held this lost ground, was assigned 
the task of recovering it on Friday, the 3d. The 
action was commenced at daybreak by a cannonade 
upon this point, held by the Confederates under 
Ewell. This was responded to by a series of despe- 
rate charges, lasting for six hours. These were of 
no avail, and at ten o'clock the enemy had been 
forced back, end Slocum reoccupied his former posi- 
tion. A brief lull now took place, broken at one 
o'clock in the afternoon by a cannonade upon our 
centre, which was kept up for two hours, when a 
furious charge of infantry was directed against this 
point. This was unsuccessful, and our troops charg- 
ing in turn drove the enemy back. They aban- 
doned the field, and the battle was over. 

This is a mere outline of some of the leading feat- 
ures of the battles of July Ist, 2d, and 3d, as re- 


ported by the correspondents of the press. For ¢ % 
plete and authentic reports, other than those fyr- 
nished by the brief and modest dispatch of Genera] 
Meade, we must await the publication of the off ; 
reports. On the evening of the 3d he simply ne 
nounced, * The ene my opene datip M. from a 
150 guns concentrated upon my left centre, cont 
ing without intermission for about three ho 

the expiration of which he assaulted my left cent; 
twice, being upon both occasions handsome), 
pulsed, with severe loss to him, leaving in our hands 
about 3000 prisoners. After repelling the assaul; 
indications leading to the opinion that the enemy 
might be withdrawing, an armed reconnoissance wa 
pushed forward from the left and the enemy found 
to be in foree. My cavalry have been envaged ill 
day on both flanks of the enemy, harassing and viy- 
orously attacking him with great success, notwit! 
standing they encountered superior numbers, both 
cavalry and infantry. The army is in fine spirits.” 
The President thereupon, on the morning of th 
of July, issued a congratulatory address to the ¢ 
try. The series of actions seem to have been | 
most desperately contested of any during the y 
and our victory far more decisive than was claimed 
in the brief dispatch of the commanding Ger 

Lee retreated toward the Potomac, leaving bebhi 
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him his dead and wounded, and all the prisoners 
whom he had captured. A large number of hi 
army remain in our hands as prisoners. Account 


apparently reliable state that more than 10,000 | 
been sent to Baltimore, and that these are onl) 
part of the total number taken. The loss on either 
side during this series of battles has not yet been as- 
certained. The retreat of Lee was toward Hagers- 
town and Williamsport, by nearly the same route as 
that upon which he advanced. As we close the 
Record of the month we have reports, the reliability 
of which can not be determined, that Lee has been 
arrested in his retreat by a sudden rise of the Poto- 
mac, that our pursuing forces have overtaken him 
at Williamsport ; and that a battle is now going on 
at that point. 

Vicksburg was unconditionally surrendered to our 
army under General Grant on the 4th of July, after 
a close investment of seven weeks. The several at- 
tacks upon this place, extending over a period of 
nearly fifteen months, from May, 1862, to July, 1863, 
form one of the most remarkable chapters in the his- 
tory of war. We have already recorded the failure 
of the earlier attempts: the naval attack of June, 
1862; the cut-off, commenced by General Williams, 
of Butler's command, in July, subsequently renewed 
in January, which, if successful, would have left 
Vicksburg an inland town; the defeat of Sherman 
in December; the various efforts to reach the rear 
of the place, by the Yazoo Pass, the Lake Provi- 
dence Canal, and the Big Sunflower Bayou. The 
expedition under Grant, which, after months of prep- 
aration, was fully commenced by the landing at 
Bruinsburg on the 30th of April, and the battles 
which followed, closing with the formal investment 
on the 18th of May, the attempt to carry the works 
by storm on the 21st and 22d, were noted in our last 
Record. These assaults proved so destructive to 
the assailants that it was decided to resort to a reg- 
ular siege by approaches and parallels. These were 
pushed on with unrelenting perseverance; our works, 
in spite of the most strenuous opposition of the gar- 
rison under General Pemberton, drawing nearer ev- 
ery day, the gun-boats in the river co-operating. by 
keeping up an almost constant bombardment. The 














enemy, it was known, were greatly straitened by 
want of supplies and ammunition, and their only 
hope of relief was that General Johnston would be 
able to collect an army sufficient to raise the siege 
by attacking Grant in his rear. This had been so 
trongly defended that a force of 50,000 men would 


have been required to make the attempt with any 
hope of success, and it does not appear that Johnston 
vas able to concentrate half of that number. On 
the morning of the 4th of July, therefore, General 
Pemberton proposed to surrender Vicksburg on con- 
dition that his troops should be permitted to march 
ut. Grant refused, demanding an absolute surren- 


jer of the garrison as prisoners of war. Upon con- 





sultation with his officers, Pemberton acceded to 
these terms. No statement has been forwarded of 
the number of prisoners or of the amount of muni- 
tions which fell into our hands.—The siege of 
Port Hudson has been vigorously pressed by Gen- 
eral Banks. An assault on the 14th of June was 
repulsed. This was signalized by great bravery on 
the part of a colored regiment, being the first in- 
stance in which our troops of this class have been 
brought under severe fire. The latest accounts from 
Port Hudson come down to the close of June, when 
our approaches were close to the main citadel, and : 
final assault was daily expected.—The 4th of July 
was also signalized by an assault by the Confederate 
Generals Marmaduke and Price upon General Pren 

tiss at Helena, Arkansas; they were repulsed, with 
a loss of 1500 in killed, wounded, and prisoners. 

In Tennessee General Rosecrans advanced from 
Murfreesboro against the enemy, under Bragg, on 
the 24th of June. After several sharp skirmishes 
the enemy fell back upon Tullahoma, where it was 
expected that a stand would be made. Heavy rains 
impeded the advance of our troops, who reached Tul 
lahoma on the Ist of July, and found that the ene- 
my had hastily abandoned it the night before, leav- 
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ing behind them strong fortifications, a small quan- 
tity of stores, and three siege guns. The result of 
this advance, thus far, is to drive the enemy com- 
pletely out of Tennessee, with considerable loss in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. 

The depredations upon our commerce by the Con- 
federate privateers continue unchecked. During 
the two years which have passed since the Sumt 
commenced her operations, fully 150 of our vessels, 
worth with their cargoes more than ten millions of 
dollars, have been destroyed. Of these something 
more than fifty are to be charged to the steamer 
Alabama, about twenty to the Florida, and a large 
number to the bark Tacony, whose ravages have 
been confined to the trading and fishing vessels off 
our own coasts. .We have assurance that the Con- 
federates have now five steamers on the ocean, and 
there are credible reports of others which have been 
purchased and fitted out at different ports in the 
British dominions. Besides these there are known 
to be several sailing vessels, capable of doing great 
damage to our mercantile navy. The career of one 
of these, the Tacony, commanded by Lieutenant C. 
W. Reed, exhibits a remarkable degree of boldness, 
It appears that Lieutenant Reed left Mobile, on 
board the Confederate armed sloop Florida (to be 
distinguished from the steamer of the same name), 
on the 16th of January. Up to the 6th of May 
this vessel captured fourteen of our merchantmen. 
Among these was the bark Clarence, to which Lieu- 
tenant Reed was transferred, with a crew. This 
vessel made several captures, the last of which, 
June 6, was the bark Tucony. Finding this vessel 
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swifter than his own, he transferred his whol 
to her, burning the Clarence, and set off upon a 
cruise along our coast, capturing and destroying sev 
eral vessels. Ascertaining that a full description of 
the Tacony had been given, and that a large fleet 
was in pursuit of her, Lieutenant Reed formed the 
plan of venturing into some eastern port, and cu 
ting out an armed vessel—a steamer if possibl I 
accordingly burned the Jacony and transferred hi 
crew to the Ar , which he had captured, a 
sailed without suspicion into the harbor of Portland, 


Maine. Therevenue cutter Caleb Cushing was lying 
here, provided for a two months’ cruise, and heavils 
armed, but with only a few men on board Th 
Cushing was boarded on the night of June 26, her 
crew overpowered, and taken out to sea I'w 


steamers were next day fitted out in chase. They 
overtook the Cushing, whose captors set her on fir 

and attempted to make their escape to s! in 
boats, but were all captured. Ther 


men engaged in this daring and aln 





hore 
were only 23 


essful 


rate navy has sustained : 








enterprise.—The Conf 
great and almost irreparable loss in the capture of 
the iron-clad steamer At/anfa. She was originalls 
the Fingal, an English-built iron steamer, whict 
having run the blockade had been for many month 
shut in at Savannah. During this time she had 
been cut down, clothed in iron armor, and thus trans 
formed into a battery more formidable than the Jf 

‘imac, being supposed to be not only invulnerable 








but capable of a sea voyage. On the 17th of June 
she came out through the Wilmington River int 
Warsaw Sound. Commodore Du Pont, at Port Roy 
al, having been informed of her intention, had d 

patched the ‘* Monitors” Weehawken and Nahant te 
he Sound to oppose her. But so confident were th 
enemy of the superiority of the Atlanta that sh 
was accompanied by two steamers filled with per 





sons who expected to witness her triumph. Whe 
fairly out into the Sound the Weehawken advanced 
to meet her, followed by the Nahant. The Atla 
opened fire first, without touching her opponents 
When within 300 yards the Weehawken opened fire 
The first shot, from her 15-inch gun, virtually de- 
cided the contest. It broke through the four inche 
of iron, backed by 24 inches of wood, prostrating 40 
of the crew by the mere concussion; three other 
shots followed, each taking terrible effect. The 
Atlanta then struck her colors, and her crew, 128 


in number, were made prisoners. The action lasted 
only 15 minutes, and was decided before the Na/ 
could come up to participate in it. The Atla 
was fitted ont for a long vovage. It is suppos: 
that her intention was to destroy our blockading 
fleet at Port Royal, and then to endeavor to enter 
the harbor of New York. Had she sueceeded in 
doing this, she would have held that city at mercy 
Apart from the immediate results of the capture, 
this action fully demonstrates the availability of 
vessels with Revolving Turrets for the purpose of 
harbor defense. 

Mr. Vallandigham has been nominated by a Con- 
vention of the Democratic Party for Governor of 


Ohio. The Convention appointed a Committee to 


remonstrate with the President against the arrest 
and banishment of Mr. Vallandigham. The Presi- 
dent, in reply, after discussing the general question 
involved in this transaction, proposed that a major- 
ity of this Committee should affix their signatures t 
a paper containing the following yropositions : 


1. That there is now a rebellion in the United State 
the object and tendency of which is to destroy the nation 
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and that in your opinion an army and navy 
are constitutional ans for suppressing that rebellion. 

2. That no one of you will do any thing which, in his 
own judgment, will tend to hinder the increase or favor 
the decrease, or lessen the efficiency of the army or navy, 
while engaged in the effort to suppress that rebellion; 
and, 

8. That each of you will, in his sphere, do all he can to 
have the officers, soldiers, and seamen of the army and 
navy, while engaged in the effort to suppress the rebel- 
lion, paid, fed, clad, and otherwise well provided and sup- 
ported. 


al Union; 








This document, thus signed, to be published by | 


the President, and this publication to be of itself a 
revocation of the order in the case of Mr. Vallandi- 
gham, who, on his return to the United States, would 
not, however, be suffered to put himself practically 
in Opposition to the position of his friends. The 
President thought that such a statement from influ- 
ential gentlemen of Ohio would more than compen- 
sate for any possible harm that could arise from 
the return of Mr. Vallandigham. This gentleman 
meanwhile, having been sent South, escaping the 
blockade, reached Bermuda, and thence sailed for 
Canada.——The Constitutional Convention of Mis- 
souri, on the Ist of July, passed an ordinance for the 
abolition of slavery in that State. Its essential 
features are that slaves who in 1870 are over 40 
years of age are to be held as servants during life ; 
those under 12 till they are 23; those over 12 till 
the 4th of July, 1876. Other provisions refer to the 
sale of slaves from the State. 
MEXICO. 

The capture of Puebla, with almost the entire 

Mexican army, opened the way for the Frerch oc- 


Titerary 


Journal of a Residence on a Georgia Plantation, 
by Frances ANNE KemMBLeE. Nearly a quarter of 
a century ago Mrs. Kemble, then Mrs. Butler, spent 
a winter at a rice and cotton estate belonging to her 


husband, upon an island near the coast of Georgia. | 


She kept a full journal of the events of her daily 
life, which is at length published. 


As an English- | 


woman, she was of course prejudiced against the in- | 


stitution of slavery ; but her Journal bears on every 
page evidence that she wished to record the truth 
and only the truth. It contains a picture of every- 
day life on a plantation which could only 
duced by one in her circumstances. 


be pro- 


No mere visitor 


or tourist could have access to the facts which came | 


under her observation. The estate, we trust, was 
not a fair specimen of Southern plantations. It was 
rarely visited by its owners, and had been for many 
years under the charge of an overseer, who, besides 
rendering satisfactory profits to the owners, had man- 


aged to make a fortune for himself, with which he | 


had just bought a plantation in Alabama. He work- 
ed the estate and the negroes to the very extent of 
their capacity, and was evidently a hard and severe 
man, though not apparently wantonly cruel. Upon 
the whole, Mrs. Kemble affirms that the slaves con- 
sidered themselves well off compared with those on 


special horror of being sent off to the sugar-planta- 
tions, which are regarded by them as the Inferno to 
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cupation of the capital. Juarez and his Cabinet left 
the city of Mexico on the last day of May for San 
Luis de Potosi. On the following day the leaders 
of the Church party assembled and offered their a) 
legiance to the Emperor Napoleon. On the 5th of 
June the first division of the French army enters 
Mexico, followed soon after by the entire force, who 
were received with apparently the warmest wel 
come. 
EUROPE. 

The Polish question presents no new aspects; but 
the probability increases of serious difficulties among 
the European Powers. In answer to a questio 
Parliament, Earl Russell, on the 26th of June, of 
cially denied the truth of a current report that the 
French Government had renewed its proposition for 
a joint intervention in the affairs of America. He 
had previously stated that the blockade was suffi 
ciently efficient to entitle it to be recognized by for- 
eign Powers.—The case of the steamer Alexandra 
supposed to be fitted out for the Confederate sery- 
ice, was tried in the Court of Queen’s Bench. Th 
fact that such was her destination was clearly 
proved; but the Court in effect decided that it was 
no violation of English law to fit out vessels i 
sell them to be employed in warfare against nations 
with whom Great Britain is at peace. An appeal 
was taken from this decision ; but if it is affirmed, 
as it probably will be, it will furnish a precedent for 
action from which Great Britain will reap no bene- 
fit.——Disputes have arisen between the J 
and the English and French, which, 
will result in active hostilities. 








apant Ss 
it is believed, 


Matires, 


swampy. ‘The residence had but six rooms, of 
which three were hardly more than closets, with 
outbuildings on the most meagre scale. The win- 


dows would hardly open or shut, and the door-latches 
were raised by bits of pack-thread. 
house of the master, we need not describe the cabins 
of the slaves. The field-hands, she says, “go to the 
fields at daybreak, carrying with them their allow- 
ance of food for the day, consisting wholly of Indian 
ineal, which, toward noon, and not before, they eat, 
cooking it over a fire which they kindle as best they 
where they are working. Their second meal in 
the day is at night, after their labor is over, having 
worked, at the very least, six hours without inter- 
mission since their noonday meal (properly so called, 
for ’tis meal, and nothing else).” Those employed 
at the mill and threshing-floor got their food from 
the cook-house. They ate sitting on their door- 
steps or on the ground. They had no chairs, tables, 
plates, knives, or forks, but ate out of a wooden tub 
or an iron pot—some with broken iron spoons, more 
with pieces of wood, and the children with their fin- 
gers. They regarded it as a special hardship that 
they were not allowed to keep pigs. Mrs. Kemble, 
a woman and a mother, was especially moved by 


Such being the 


can, 


| the hard fate of the women, childbirth, even, afford- 
. . . | 
the neighboring plantations; and had, moreover, a | 


} 


the Purgatorio of the rice and cotton estates. The | 
owners were, as we have said, absentees. Indeed, 


there was little there to invite any thing more than 
the briefest residence. The island was low and 


ing them only a brief respite from the labors of the 
field, the rule being that they must return to the 
field three weeks after confinement. The Journal 
is filled with details of the sufferings borne by her 


| sex, and of the fearful mortality among the infants. 


A continuous wail came up to her from these poor 
creatures undergoing the trials which a woman and 
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a mother only can understand. To these we can 
hardly make “more than a passing allusion, nor to 
the domestic morals of the plantation. It is enough 
to say that the women were absolutely under the 
control of the overseer, and that all the children of 
lack mothers were not themselves black. Mrs. 
Kemble gives us no pictures of absolutely perfect 
slaves. There was no “ Uncle Tom” on the estate. 
They were very much what might have been ex- 
nected—better rather than worse. The merit of the 
book consists in its being indisputably, as far as it 
goes, a true picture of some of the inevitable aspects 
of that institution which the ablest man of the State 
where the scene is laid declares to be “the chief 
eorner-stone in our new edifice.” As such, we con- 
sider it the most powerful anti-slavery book yet 





written. 

We can speak briefly of only a few of the novels 
of the last two months: S¢. Olaves (published by 
Harper and Brothers) is a story of English life of 
more than common merit. Faith Gartney's Girl- 
hood (published by Loring) is a quiet, simple story, 
noticeable for purity of tone and delicacy of feeling 
rather than for vigor. In every respect it presents 
a marked contrast with the ‘‘ storm and stress” nov- 
els of the day. The style is admirable, and the 
moral inculcated throughout is one which can not 
be too strongly commended to the attention of girls 
growing up to womanhood. If not a great book, it 
is something better—a good one.——In the 7wo 
Pictures we can hardly congratulate Miss Marra J. 
M‘Inrosu upon having added to her well-earned 
reputation. The slight historical element which is 
introduced is not sufficient to remove the story from 
the category of works of pure imagination. The 
uuthor has written so much better books that we 
must pronounce this to be a failure. (Published by 
D. Appleton and Co.)——Of Dickens's Tale of 
Two Cities, which forms an installment of Sheldon’s 
Household Edition, we need only say that the two 
illustrations by DaARLEy are worthy of the foremost 
living artist in his range. No other edition of 
Dickens at all comparable to this has appeared in | 
Europe or America {t Odds, by the Baroness 
TAUTPHOEUS (published by J. B. Lippincott), is a 
story of German life at the time of Napoleon's cam- 
paigns of 1805 and subsequent years. It is marked 
by the same careful delineations of character and 
manners which distinguished ‘*The Initials” and 
‘“* Quits,” the two former novels by the same au- | 
thor. It is a tale of very decided merit, although 
the action is rather slow, and the story hangs while 
the writer executes her minute character painting. 
It belongs to the German rather than the English 
school of novels.——In marked contrast with most 
of the foregoing novels is The Earl's Heirs, by Mrs. 
Henry Woop, who has within two or three years 
produced some of the most popular if not the best | 
tales of the time. The secret of her success, as well 
as that of her rival, Miss Braddon, is easily fath- 
omed. Both have d story to tell, involving some 
great crime or series of crimes, the detection of which 
forms the motive of the work. A mere ordinary 
crime, such as a forgery, a robbery, or a murder, is | 
quite too tame of itself for the purpose. It must 
be complicated by revolting accessories--adultery 
or bigamy, or the like. Thus in the ‘‘ Earl's Heir: 
the hero-villain, who is secretly married to one wo- 
man, falls in love with and pays court to a sister of 
his wife, although he is ignorant of the relationship. 
He poisons his wife just after her confinement, and 
manages to throw upon her medical attendant the | 
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imputation of having carelessly put prussic acid into 
a composing draught. He marries the sister, wh¢ 
becomes in the end the chief instrument of detecting 
the crime, and escapes the gallows by committing 
The crime and its detection are never for 
a moment out of sight. The story marches steadily 
toward the dénouement, interrupted by no irrele- 


suicide, 


vant episodes, pausing for no elaborate delineations 
of scene or character, or for any display of fine writ- 
ing. The characters themselves are little more than 
lay-figures. The reader is not ¢ xpected to care fi 
what they are, but only for what they did. He 
hurries through the story as he would through a 
police report; but few we imagine will ever read it 
a second time. The book once read will be forgot- 
ten. Herein lies the difference between the works 
of Mrs. Wood and Miss Braddon and those of tl 
great masters of fiction. (Published by T B. Peter- 
son.) A Point of Honor, the latest Number of 
“ Harper’s Library of Select Novels,” is notable for 
three clearly conceived and carefully elaborated 
characters: Gifford Mohun, the handsome, fascina- 
ting, weak, and utterly selfish voluptuary; Jane 
Gand, the patient, long-suffering, and forgiving 
woman; and Matty Fergusson, the clever, schem- 
ing, and unscrupulous adventuress. The relations 
between those persons are wrought up into a story 
of very decided interest. 

A Critical History of Free Thought, by Avam 
Srorry Farrar. This elaborate work forms the 
eight ‘‘ Bampton Lectures” for 1862, delivered before 
the University of Oxford. The author uses the 
phrase “ Free thought” in its technical sense, to de- 
note ‘*the struggle of the human mind against the 
Christian revelation, in whole or in part.” The 
‘* Bampton Lectures” were founded and endowed for 
the purpose of defending the doctrines of Christiani- 
ty, as embodied in the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, 
against the assaults of heretics and schismatics. 
Mr. Farrar, in these lectures, assuming the truth of 
Christianity as expressed in these formulas, under- 
takes to give a resumé of the views of its represent- 
ative opponents from the earliest ages down to our 
own times, criticising them from the stand-point of 
his own orthodoxy. The volume is one of great 
labor and research, and forms a valuable addition to 
our theological literature. (Published by D. Apple- 
ton and Co.) 

Memoir of Theodore Frelinghuysen, by TALBot W. 
CuamBers, D.D. Our country has produced some 
greater men, but certainly no better one than Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen. Descended from the sturdy 
Dutch stock by which New Jersey as well as New 
York was originally settled, Theodore Frelinghuysen 
was born in 1787, studied law, and acquired an em- 
inent position at the bar before he had completed 
his twenty-fifth year. In 1829 he was elected Sen- 
ator in Congress, and although he-served but a single 
term, he took a high place even among the ‘great 
men who then composed the Senate. In 1844 he 
was nominated for Vice-President of the United 
States, on the ticket which was headed by the name 














| of Henry Clay as candidate for the Presidency. The 


unexpected result of the election of that year, in 
which Clay and Frelinghuysen were defeated by 
Polk and Dallas, probably changed the whole future 
history of the nation. Meanwhile Mr. Frelinghuy- 
sen had abandoned the profession of the law, and 
accepted the Chencellorship of the University of 
New York, which in 1850 he exchanged for the 
Presidency of Rutger’s College, which he retained 
until his death in 1862. The last twenty-five years 
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of his life were spent as an instructor of young men, 
ind in active co-operation in the great benevolent 
operations of the day. Notwithstanding his eminent 
position at the bar, the legal profession was not that 
which accorded with his tastes. While in the Sen 
ate he meditated entering the clerical profession, but 
was deterred by the influence of his friends, who 
thought he could do more good by remaining in 
public life. Among these was the venerable Gardi- 
uer Spring, who had himself taken the step which 
Mr. Frelinghuysen meditated. He wrote: ‘I left 
the bar because I got sick of it; I could not be happy 
in it; I panted for a better work; but in this coun- 
try ministers of the Gospel can get very little influ- 
ce on the State, and therefore there is more need 
for men who are qualitied, and have the spirit of 
ministers, to retain their political influence.” The 
religious element was the predominant one in Mr. 
Frelinghuysen’s character, and to the delineation of 
it his biographer has devoted the greater portion of 
these memoirs. Few men even in the profession 
ever performed as great an amount of what is gener- 
lly considered especially clerical labor. It is not a 
little remarkable that, notwithstanding his consist- 
ent piety and blameless life, he was always haunted 
by an almost morbid fear of death: not of mere 
physical pain, but his apprehensions went deeper 
than this. He feared that at the last he would be 
found to have made shipwreck of his soul. This 
perpetual dread of the future life is one of the mys- 
teries of our nature. If any man might look for- 
ward with assured though humble confidence to fu- 
ture salvation, Theodore Frelinghuysen might, even 
in the light of the stern theology in which he be- 
lieved. But this dread of death which haunted 
him through life disappeared when the final hour 
ipproached. The burden was removed, and the 
lying man never grew weary of expatiating on the 
marvelous change. This volume will be welcomed 
10t merely by the religious public, as technically 
inderstood, but by all who reverence a pure and no- 
blecharacter. (Published! vy Harper and Brothers.) 
The Natural Laws of Husban dry, by Jusrus von 
Lrepig. The cardinal principle laid down and elab- 
orated by Liebig is, that every plant abstracts some- 
thing from the soil which is essential to its growth, 
and that unless this is somehow restored the pro- 
ductive capacity of the soil must in time become 
exhausted. In a state of nature a soil increases 
vearly in fertility, because all the mineral matters 
taken up are returned to it, and the plants absorb 
others from the great store-house of the atmosphere. 
Hence the accumulation of organic matter which 
renders our Western prairies capable of producing, 
vear after year, a succession of large crops, which 
are sent to market, returning nothing to the soil. 
But in time even this accumulation must be ex- 
hausted, when the crops are sent away. The sys- 
tem of rotation in crops only postpones the evil day. 
One crop succeeds where another has failed, either 
because it can dispense with some ingredients which 
the first has exhausted, or because its roots pene- 
trate deeper, and so draws its supplies from a part 
of the soil which the former has not exhausted. But 
every crop, any part of which is taken away, ex- 
hausts the soil, and this must be made up by arti- 
ticial manures, or sterility must sooner or later en- 
sue. The whole subject of manures is claborately 
discussed. Liebig considers the agricultural system 
of Europe radically defective; and holds that the 
Chinese in a degree, and the Japanese wholly, have 
practically solved the problem of keeping up the 
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productive power of the soil for hundreds of yea 
without having recourse to imported or Fags f 
tured manures. Indeed, the most vali irt 
his work is the extract from the R: ory of Dr. Ma 
ron te the Prussian Minister of Agriculture 
anese Husbandry. Liebig’s work, as it st 
of high value; but the information is civ 
form so technical as to render it unattractiy 
perhaps incomprehensible to the general | 
Any practical farmer who possesses the faculty of 
imparting information in an attractive form « 
hardly do a better work than making a brief abstr 
of this elaborate volume. (Published by D. A 
ton and Company. ) 

The sece — year’s issue of //arper’s Hand-book fo . 
Travelers in urope and the East, \ 'V W. Pemprox 
FETRIDGE, fs nearly a third more matter tl 
the edition of last year, while the whole has | 
carefully revised and brought down to the latest 





ment. It also contains an accurate map showing 
all the railways in Europe. This work has already 
taken its place as an essential part of the ipag 
of every American tourist in Europe. To a 4 
degree it supersedes the necessity of any of the twen- 
ty-five or thirty volumes of English Hand-books, a 
the hundred and more of the French ‘* Guides.” Wit 
this and the latest number of ** Bradshaw” the t 
ist may think himself fairly provided with a G 
for his journeyings in every part of Europe, and thos 
parts of the East which he will be likely to visit, in- 
cluding Egypt and Palestine. 

Paris in America, by Epovarp Lanovt AYE, Un- 











der the whimsical form of an account given by a 
Parisian lunatic of a residence in the Unit d States, 
this book contains many pungent criticisms upon the 


institutions, habits, customs, and government 
France. The exaggerations, rendered necessary by 
the fanciful plot of the work, ought not to blind t 
reader to the real value of the social and politi 
criticisms which it involves. Without having re 
the original, we are satisfied that the translator, Miss 
Mary L. Boorn, has given us a fair presentation of 
the work. (Published by Charles Scribner.) 

It is beginning to be understood that no man is 








competent to write an elementary book upon any 


sci 





1ce unless he is also competent to write an ex- 
haustive work on the subject. Hence the constar 

formula in the preface to almost every school-book, 
‘The author has found no work on this important 
science adapted to the practical use of the instructor. 
He has endeavored to supply this want, with what 
success he leaves to the judgment of those who, 
himself, have,” etc. That this acknowledged want 
has been but imperfectly met, is shown by the num- 
ber of elementary books that are continually thrust 
upon the public. The fact is that works of this 
class have, to a great extent, been written by those 
who know little more of the subjects upon which 
they treat than is contained in their works. Not 
knowing what to omit, the *y consequently know only 
imperfectly what to insert. Their productions are 
imperfect from the absolute ignorance of the authors. 
Of late years men of profound acquirements have 
undertaken the preparation of the most elementary 
books. But these also have not unfrequently fallen 
far short of the requirements of the case. <A thor- 
ough knowledge of any subject does not imply the 
possession of the faculty of presenting that knowl- 
edge in an attractive form. These two qualifica- 
tions must be combined in the man who is to produce 
a satisfactory elementary book. Humpurey Davy 
possessed both, and he could have written an ele- 
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which would have been 


had advanced, as 


ntary book on chemistry, 
sperseded only when that science 
1ow has, beyond his stand-point. Farapay pos- 
es them; and his works on “ Force’’ and ‘‘A 
ndle,” are among the most pleasant as well as in- 
ictive which one canread. Worruincron Hoox- 

: possesses them, and we have more than once had 
asion to speak in terms of unqualified commenda- 
yn of his series of elementary works in the various 
lepartments of Physical Science His latest work, 
he first of a series entitled ‘‘ Science for the School 
i Family,” treats upon Natural Philosophy. It is 
\irably executed, and affords a guar- 

e for the value of those which will follow.—Pro- 

r Loomis, of Yale, long known by his treatises 

0 » higher department of mathematics, has pre- 
par d ‘alittle book on the Elements f A ithmetic, de- 
igned for children, which seems to us to be precise- 
what it should have been.——Manrcits WILLSon, 
whose series of “‘ Readers” are so rapidly superseding 
ll others of their class, has prepared a Primary 
Wer, which will delight children and their pa- 
(Published by Harper and 


sufficient 


S pe 
“3 
rents and teachers. 


Brothers.) 


° ? ~ > . 
Chitur’s Easy Chair. 
| Ae honest man who wishes that on 

-4 public work near New York should be performed 
in the best possible way, and with an utter freedom 
from party machinations, must seriously regret th« 
retirement of Mr. Olmsted from the superintendency 
of the Central Park. He and his partner, Mr. Vaux, 
the architect, by whose plans the Park has been laid 

it, have resigned their situations, and the Central 
Park is henceforth under the control of other men 
and other tastes. 

This is a public misfortune. The work thus far 
has been so thorough in quality, and so magnificent 
in effect, that there was every reason for hoping that 
it might be fully completed under the same direc- 
tion; and there is not a solitary reason, so far as the 
Park itself and the public are concerned, that it 
should fall into other hands. Since the original 
plan of Olmsted and Vaux was adopted the area of 
the Park has been enlarged by the addition of a pic- 
turesquely undulating country beyond the upper res- 
ervoir and Mount St. Vincent, which offers the most 


e great 


admirable and enticing opportunity for the same 


genius that has already regenerated the rest of the 
domain. Had the old management continued, we 
might have been sure that the newer part would 
have been as nobly designed as the rest; but the 
resignation of Mr. Olmsted and Mr. Vaux deprives 
us of that confidence, except so far as we may de- 
pend upon the irresistible force of the fine model 
which the finished portion offers. 

The Central Park is the finest work of art ever 
executed in this country. 


pat us on the back with the assurance that, after a | 
few hundred years or so, it will be a very respe ctable | 
retreat. Mr. Edward Dicey is the last authority of 
this kind. These gentlemen arrive, so thoroughly 
persuaded that we are a young country, and a new 
country, and an undeveloped countryy that they as- 
sume our incompleteness in every respect. Even 
our oldest inhabitant is a subject of skepticism in 
their minds. To them, therefore, it is quite impos- 


sible that we should have a Park worthy attention. | 


Prairies, rivers, mountains, lakes, and a cataract, 


ASY 


undou 


Park are 


It is the fashion of the | 
foreign tourist to smile at our regard for it, and to | 
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Nature, they confess, has | 
endowed the Western Continent. But na 
sisted by art—no, thank you; that is something the 
Western Continent can not yet present 

Yet Mr. Dicey has been in Italy. Hek 
Casi the pretty wood along the Arno 
and the Borghese Gardens in Rome, and the Villa 
Reale in Naple s He knows the grounds at Caserta, 
at the Villa Pamphili Doria, at the Villa Pallavicini 
Does he co npare either of thos parks or 
gardens, in point of breadth an 
or in the general impression of stateliness an 
with the Central Park? They 
romantic interest, indeed, of which nothin 
has the least tra . I 
and poetic charm which can 

here. But as great 
of art, skill, taste, a1 
be compared with our 


they concede. lavishly 


tor 
tur as- 


ws th 
ine in Florence, 


St 


in Genoa. 
1 nobleness of 


eur, have a 


country 


parks of such 
hat an Englist 
gentleman 
Park, 
ounds, 
tral Park is only so-so, 


btedly. And 


publi 
t 


Iman ‘ 
thinks that 
Regent's Park, 


be pard 


who 


may 


sp jous sylv in 
luxuriance and beauty of E1 
be questioned. But al 
thorize any Englishmar 
the Central Park. 

Tl I n tl 
t 
it 


objectit 


But that it wants effects 
the exquisite forms of the 
—the perfection of the roa 

picturesque and beautiful bri lesendee lovely 
of water contrasted with lawny banks—the | 
effect of the terrace upon the water, so that 
drive out of the city into the that ¢ 
and Watteau painted—ai 


where 


1 work and garder 


landsc ape 
rvasive 
gestiveness every 
the Park; charms that r 
ceded the deep delight of 
pleasure-grounds in the world. 

The Parisian drives contented in the Bois 
logne, or wanders t Ve St. 
the Viennese rolls to the Prater—Munich saunters 
in the *“‘ English Garden,” and all of these grounds 
are very delightful. And them 
broadly designed, or so thoroughly and tastefully 
constructed as the Central Park, 

It is a question of great public interest, therefore, 
what is to be the future management of this work. 
Its salvation, hitherto, has been its freedom from 
the control of city politicians—gentlemen who con- 
spicuously display their taste and sense by such 
performances as the Worth Monument in Madison 


associat 


e Bou- 


al sailles, or Cloud— 


yet none of are so 


Square. What monsters in architecture or statuary, 
| 3 


or what signal crimes in landscape arrangement and 
treatment, may be yet in store for us, nv Easy Chair 
can safely predict. Every man in the country knew, 
while Mr. Olmsted was the directing mind, that no 
abominations of any kind would be tolerated. No 
man can now be sure that they will not be solicited. 
The Central Park will become, like eve ry other pub- 
lic work within the dominion of the city, a huge 
job. Its army of laborers will be selected for parti- 
san considerations, which has never been the case 
hitherto. There is no kind of innovation upon the 
natural proprieties of a park which may not be ex- 
pected. And this, not because the late architect in 
chief is the only man in the country competent to 
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the work, but because the influences which now con- 
trol the work are those of city politics. The city of 
New York owes to the State of New York two great 
benefits. One is the Central Park ; the other is the 
Metropolitan Police system. When the city shall 
succeed in outwitting the State, it will undo the ad- 
vantages of both. 


Our chat about the Central Park revives the 
question which has been often discussed around the 
Chair, whether the democratic system has not failed 
in the city of New York. The traveler who returns 
from Europe impressed by the public order in the 
least details which is maintained by a despotic, ‘* pa- 
ternal” government, almost trembles with fear as 
well ‘as disgust at the hap-hazard order which is the 
rule of our great cities. The jam at a theatre—the 
passage to a wharf—the crowd at a railroad station 
in frantic doubt—the wild uproar and probable street 
fight at a fire—the pestilential filth of the streets— 
the universal want of system and precision—at length 
shake his head with the doleful question, is the popu- 
lar system itself a failure here? and might not the 
‘splendid despotism” for which the pure soul of 
Mr. Fernando Wood was tempted to sigh, be almost 
a better alternative than Mr. Fernando Wood him- 
self governing the city by warrant of votes which 
he is supposed and reported to have purchased on the 
lowest terms? 

Then the traveler, putting his hand upon the arm 
of the Easy Chair, says that it is clear the intelli- 
gence and worth of the city do not govern it, and 
what are numbers in government without worth, 
wisdom, or principle? Are a hundred Neros, he 
asks, any better than one Nero? Are they not a 
hundred times worse? Can a crowd of blackguards 
or thieves be so safe a governor as one honest man? 
Is a mob which is controlled by the inflammation 
of its meanest prejudices and its basest passions the 
kind of Government by which the rights of men 
are likely to be protected or civilization advanced ? 
Do you not sometimes sigh, he asks, for the regu- 
larity and security of a “ strong Government ?” And 
do you not find many men who think that our sys- 
tem is certainly an experiment, and probably a fail- 
ure ? 

Of course every body finds plenty of such grum- 
blers. But I never knew one man in good health 
and spirits who seriously wished a fundamental | 
change. As for the city of New York, it may be | 
conceded that it is better governed by the State 
than it is by its own citizens; and, still further, 
that it would be better governed by the wisest and | 
best man in it than by all the people together. But 
the question is not quite so easily settled. 

“The good, "tis true, are Heaven's peculiar care; | 

But who but Heaven can tell us who they are?” 
The point is not what is abstractly the best con- 
ceivable Government, but, given man and human | 
society, which is the best practicable Government. 
In all forms there is friction. In every system 
there are abuses. And if you fix your eye and mind 
steadily and solely upon them, the uses will be hope- | 
lessly obscured to your perception. 

We must measure our system, not by its working | 
in any particular part of the country, but in the | 
country altogether. The popular system assumes 


SS 


rapidly by the influx of immigrants that it can no: 
be well assimilated, there will be an ignorant pop- 
ulation incompetent to their own good government 
But, while you point at such a city as an argu. 
ment in favor of a return to some form of class or 
monarchical government, please observe that the 
mass of ignorant people who make the popular goy- 
ernment impracticable were made and kept ignorant 
by the very form of government which you propos 
to substitute for ours, while the reason that they 
come to us is that our system promises them greater 
development and prosperity than their own. And 
while, huddled in the city or sea-port, they are sure 
to be the prey of demagogues, and to bring a popu- 
lar government to shame, yet, in the broad view, 
the city is unimportant, and its misgovernment is 
one of the abuses and imperfections to which we 
agreed that we were liable. In other words, the 
necessary conditions for a fair experiment are want- 
ing in a great city of which the population is artifi- 
cially replenished from foreign sources. 

If, then, the traveler, who thinks France better 
governed than the United States because his car- 
riage in going to the opera was kept in line by a 
mounted gendarme, should ask with a sigh whether 
our war is not a sign of the general failure of our 
system, he should be answered by the question what 
form of government he finds better than our own if 
civil wars are evidence of insufliciency. The his- 
tory of every despotism or monarchy is the story of 
wars by the governors upon the people, or by the 
people upon the governors. English history, for 
instance, bristles with civil war. You may take 
the British annals since the death of James I., and 
if commotions, threatened or actual, disprove the 
worth of the system, the British Government is as 
wretched as can be fancied. The long, long civil 
war of Charles I. and Cromwell—the long, long rot- 
ting of Charles IT. and James II., with the episode 
of Monmouth and the final expulsion of James by 
William II1.—the struggle of William III. against 
Jacobite machinations—the incessant Irish rebellions 
—the Scotch Pretender insurrections—the dogged 
mischief of George III., who did what he could to 
restore kingly prerogative, so that Charles Fox said 


| that forcible resistance was merely a question of 
| prudence—the fierce tumults of the Reform bill—the 


terrible and continuous riots in city and country for 
the last hundred and fifty years—the Smith O'Brien 
attempt in Ireland—all these and similar phenomena 


| are simply civil war, actual or latent ; and if trouble 


of this kind proves the inadequacy of the Govern- 
ment, the British system is condemned. 

Mere resistance to authority proves nothing but 
discontent, which exists in all human society. If 
that discontent is so constant and threatening and 
active as to hold the political system in endless 
peril, then it does prove the failure of the system. 
But in our case the trouble springs not from the 


operation of the system, but from the determination 


not to permit tts operation, Our war comes not 


from democratic excess, but from aristocratic and 
oligarchical hate and fear of democracy. It is a 
war of a faction upon the people, and nobody has 
ever claimed that a republican system could be free 
from faction. Far from proving demoetacy a fail- 
ure the war would not have arisen, except from the 


that an intelligent people will, upon the whole, gov- | futile effort to combine the principle of privilege 


ern themselves better than any chance man or men | 
can govern them. But it will happen that in great 


with that of equal rights. That attempt was the 
seed of war. The only hope of escaping it was that 


cities, especially sea-ports, or especially the cities | privilege would peaceably yield to the natural and 
of any country of which the population increases so | inevitable predominance of right. But it never 
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yielded elsewhere, and it fights here as ust ait 
our war no More proves our system a failure than 
the union of shepherds to re culate a companion who 
undertakes to fee d wolves with the sheep proves 
that shepherds can not live together amicably. 


Easy Chair begs pardon for alluding to the 
Bull from whose mouth the groans of the 
tortured victims in his bowels issued in music. For 
in the Cornhill Magazine the Editor, fairly over- 
by the stress of manuscript and responsibility, 


THE 


yme 
actually sings his sorrows and falls overpowered in 
rhyme. It isa piteous ditty ‘To Correspondents. 
You come upon it without suspicion that it is other 


than well-ordered prose until the tinkle of the meas- | 


ure piques your curiosity. Thus: “And ah! what 
mischiefs him environ who claps the editorial tiar 
on! Tis but a paper thing no doubt; but those 
who don it soon find out the weight of lead—ah me, 
how weary! one little foolscap sheet may carry.” 

The burden of the song is one not unfamiliar to 
the ears of some of our friends—the innumerable 
company of the unappreciated. 
‘thill of Corn” puts the case so pleasantly that the 
Easy Chair will ask his friends to listen. We have 
heretofore recorded the hope with which every edi- 
tor looks out for a coming man. The English edi 
tor describes his joy when he sees traces of such a 
prodigy, and continues : 


“Yor that's how geniuses are born to us upon the hill 

fCorn. Concealed from all the world they lie, in manu- 
script and modesty; we spy them out as Pharaoh's dau 
ter spied little Moses near the water; and while we ¢ 
the glorious thing—poet, philosopher, and king, thinker 
f thoughts that father creeds—rises full-statured through 
the reeds. Our j ‘sd our hope, our happiness, no common 
language can expres Ho, boy ! bring hither wreaths of 
roses, one for us oy one for Moses. He shall be crowne 
before we sleep! For now—ah, now we're all a- 
Our very souls to goo-eflesh turn lest other edit« 
learn what we have learned, and snatch the prize almost 
before our hungry eyes. ‘Tis but a moment, and we stand 
before our genius hat in hand for in chains of gold 
he’s bound !—ours, for with wreaths of corn he's crown- 
ed !——There, modest spirit! that's the way we j 
at B and courted A: mere mortal men of 
unspoiled by tinsel or pretense. If what they've done 
your pen can do, take courage and be courted too, The 
famous great we count our own; send us, kind Heaven, 
the great unknown!” 


: ours, 


d 
imped 


art and sense, 


And what he says for himself he says for all : 


. 

** Our table groans, say: well, we own, that hearing it, 
we also groan. That's natural; but, we declare, we only 
groan—we never swear. Our great long-suffering is euch 


that really we don't mind it much; and nothing can be | 


more sincere, or serious, or blunt, than we are when we 
aver that since the wand of office came into our hand we've 
humbly served whoever sought to do us service: ¢ 
ought. But to those geniuses who will persist in tortur 

us still with odes to Memory; to My Aunt; Lines to X. 
Y. Z Ampezant; the Sky-lark; Hints on Etiquette; 
Thoughts on the Policy of Pitt, the Currency, etc., we 
most respectfully demur, submitting, what they can not 
learn too early, that the worm will turn!” 


Wuute the Easy Chair is enjoying the rhymed 
humor and good sense of the editor upon the cornéd 
hill, he ¢s aroused by this pathetic appeal : 


“Dear Mr. Easy Caarn,—Won't you give me a little 
advice? I haveread some of your kind remarks to young 
writers, and know the feeling which prompted them. 
haps you will deign one glance at my humble appeal. I 
try to write poetry zometimes, when I feel the divine af- 
flatus, but somehow or other I always get stuck. My can- 


out in utter 


Our ally upon the | 


| eral, you 


Per- | 
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that sense, w 
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***SOME POETRY. 


“*We hung upon the battle’s 
With hungry zest 
And saw the mig 


By the red-mouthed cannons’ 
And in our 
To know how 
Who with th 
And those 


d zea 
hty smoke-cl 
pe al. 


hearts an eage 
fared the 
abre smot 
and those 


who fled, wl 


***Oh that some 
And madly on the rebel var 
‘Twas thus we pt 1; and, | 


H oe that cont saint 


angel on the field w 
} 
ve ) 
would answer 
‘**No prophet with his flowing garment 
With staff Whalley « 
To bid the timid ones take heart 
And grant renewed courage to the bold. 
“This would be 
1nd not, unfortunately, in the ec 
in the Bible, wh an to build but 
ish. Kk. 


and mien, a 
agai 
have if the writer 


n avery nice poem 


been f the man 
was not able to fin- 


P. W." 


ndition « 


» beg 


This worthy poet, hanging upon the hem of bat- 
tle and of poetry, has evidently forgotten that the 
gods help those who help themselves. 
upon the edge of any kind of battle, 
the rebels or the 


If you stop 
whether with 
» Muses, and begin to sigh for a cen- 
are already defeated. To him who hath 
it shall be given. If you see that men want a lead- 
er, go and lead them. Don’t raise your fine ey« 
heaven, hoping to see a chariot of fire descer 
It is only eyes lifted from the very heart of the 
strife that ever see such consoling spectacles. You 
will please to remember that if, on that summer day 
at Hadley, any stout Puritan had been hanging on 
the hem of the sharp fight, wondering whether some 


Ss to 


| grand old leader would not come out of the clouds or 


the hills and help them, Whalley wouldn’t have 
come. They were not looking for him; and he ap- 
peared in the midst of them. No leader, worthy to 
be such, cares to lead men who are so little in earn- 
est that they have time to think of something else 
than the business in hand. 

For writing poetry, gentle E. P. W. 
long ago gave the me recipe— 
heart and write.” If you have no heart, .or can not 
look into it, God has not called you to be a poet. 
“My young friends,” said a college President, in his 
baccalaureate to the proud seniors—‘‘ God calls very 
few of us to be artists, philosophers, poets, or dis- 
tinguished people of any kind; but he calls every 
one of us to do our duty.” 


, Philip Sidney 
- Look in thine own 
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Nosopy but the editor of a newspaper or maga- | Stickers, who posts all the bills in town, should say 
zine knows how bold indecency is in thrusting itself | that his business was to put up bills, not to determ- 
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upon the public eye. 
which are offered should be published, the newspaper 
would be absolutely prohibited in every decent house- 
hold. It is quite bad enough as it is, as any man 
may see upon opening any widely-circulated city 
newspaper and looking at the columns headed ‘* per- 
sonal” or ‘‘ matrimonial.” ‘*The young woman in 


a dark green bonnet who, on Wednesday last, in the | 


Bleecker Street omnibus, about the corner of Broome 
Street, tripped over the foot of the gentleman in 
nankeen trowsers, is earnestly requested to commu- 
nicate her address to Eugene, Union Square P. O. 
N.B. Cartes de visite exchanged.” Why is she to 
communicate her address? ‘A young man of un- 
tarnished reputation, handsome, who possesses a 
loving heart and a liberal salary in an A1 mercan- 
tile house, would like to correspond with some vir- 
tuous young lady with a view to matrimony.” That, 
of course, is one of the views to which distance lends 
alltheenchantment. ‘Ifthegentleman whocalled 
on Thursday last at 98 Ninety-ninth Street, in search 
of a young girl named Amelia, will call on Friday 
next at 99 Ninety-eighth Street, he will see her 
there.” ‘A young widow, without encumbrance, 
is desirous of opening a correspondence with an 
eligible gentleman under forty, with a view to mat- 
rimony.” 

The mask in all these advertisements is so trans- 
parent that it is scarcely worth wearing. And where 
is the line of regard for public propriety which sep- 
arates such advertisements from those of various re- 
sorts which might easily be mentioned? In other 
words, do editors and the responsible proprietors of 
newspapers owe nothing to public morality in the 
matter of advertisements? The plea is that a paper 
is a public convenience, and that the proprietor can 
not assume to be a moral censor. But the fact is, 
that it is a public convenience established for private 
advantage; and the question s whether, for his own 
private pecuniary advantage, a man has the right to 
become a—something which it is very disagreeable 
tomention. A newspaper is a public bulletin-board, 
and the proprietor is responsible for what is exposed 
upon it. Does he not feel his own honor and moral 
duty involved if obscene books are advertised upon 
it, or vice is made easier by the publicity it affords ? 
Is it any answer to an outraged public conscience to 
say that he is not-a moral censor, and that he puts 
up a bulletin-board for the public convenience? Is 
it a convenience to the public to have vice made 
easier? Would it not be a convenience of the same 
kind if some one, for a proper consideration, should 
undertake to read to public audiences works which 
are at present very surreptitiously sold at the vari- 
ous ferry stations in the city ? 

The truth is, that a man’s moral responsibilities 
are in no other way changed by his becoming the 
proprietor of a periodical of any kind than that he 
has assumed other and weighty duties. Except 
upon the principle that all is fair in trade, which is 
merely a pleasant exhortation to cheat all you can, 
he will not allow himself as a proprietor, or his pa- 
per, to further those things which, as a man anda 
citizen, he is steadily opposing. Whaat right would 
a man have to censure gambling who received mon- 
ey for directing the public to gaming-houses? And 
what better right has a man to assume, in his edito- 
rial columns, to be the advocate and friend of public 
morality who, in his advertising columns, helps pub- 
lic debauchery? Suppose the celebrated William 





If all the advertisements | ine their moral influence, and should proceed to post 


the most infamous libels upon the best men and the 
most prurient information for the worst—if William 
can read and is a self-respecting man, do you sup- 
pose he has no twinges, and although he may con- 
tinue to post, saying that otherwise his family will 
have no dinner, do you think that he is not ashamed 
of himself, and do you say that he is as blameless as 
if he were hoeing corn ? 

The plea generally urged by newspapers in this 
matter is simply that, when it is a question of mak- 
ing money, your moral sense may go into abeyance, 
For look at it. Lovelace, upon the chance of decoy- 
ing a victim, brings you an advertisement: “A 
young gentleman of a serious turn, with dark (said 
to be melancholy) eyes and slightly aquiline nose, 
in the prime of life, in perfectly easy circumstances, 
a good musician, highly educated and accomplished, 
desires to meet a young and (of course) pleasing wo- 
man who will make him happy for life; wealth no 
object, as he has plenty for both; nothing required 
but youth, loveliness, purity, and devoted love. Ad- 
dress Solomon, at this office.” You make the ad- 
vertiser pay well, perhaps a dollara line. Out comes 
the paper and the advertisement. Your daughter, 
young, romantic, foolish, if you choose, and ready 
for ‘‘a lark,” merely for the joke of the thing, re- 
plies, guardedly and anonymously. Her reply is 
answered, She rejoins. It is a piquant game, and 
Lovelace is a dangerous player. Master of arts, he 
tries every wile. Interest, curiosity stir in the 
young woman’s breast. So chivalric, so noble, so 
modest and respectful is Lovelace! It is a strain 
of old heroic poetry in these baser times. It is as 
good as Byron. The moment comes—he knows it 
well—when the carte de visite should come in play. 
Heavens! what eyes, what curls, what a sad, swect 
expression, what a manly air! And so trustful, so 
courteous, so considerate! At length—ah me!—her 
own card goes to him. He is a desperate player, 
little girl, and you flutter and coo so knowingly! 
They meet, of course, at last. They walk by stealth. 
Oh stolen hours of joy! The cold, cold world frowns 
upon them, she murmurs. But it is so pleasant to 
havea friend—a truefriend. ‘‘A true friend,” echoes 
Lovelace, with the melancholy eyes, in the low, sweet 
voice. Well, good Sir and proprietor of a newspaper 
in which you can not affect to be a moral censor, you 
gain, perhaps, twenty, yes, even thirty dollars for the 
amusing advertisement, and you lose your daughter. 

Do you mean to say, then, cries some indignant 
newspaper, that I am not to advertise Presbyterian 
meetings because I am an Episcopalian, and not to 
insert the cards of Allopathic physicians because I 
am a Homeopath? Must I exclude Bishop Colen- 
so’s books from my advertising columns or those of 
his opponents? Must I refuse money to announce 
steel collars to the world because I prefer to wear 
linen? Where is this sort of tomfoolery to stop? 

Now, gentle newspaper, don’t lose your common 
sense in a gust of passion. Because it is not a good 
thing to drink sulphuric acid, it does not follow that 
it is a bad thing to drink ginger-pop. Because no 
generous man will direct a gambler to a “hell,” it 
is still possible for him to direct a hungry man to a 
restaurant, even if the man declare his intention to 
dine upon fat pork. Would you think yourself 
bound to decline to show a lady the way to a thread- 
and-needle store because you had just refused to 
conduct a drunkard to a grog-shop? Let us try to 
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retain common sense in all emergencies, newspaper ; 
and remember that although we may honorably un- 
dertake for our own profit to become public conven- 
iences, we can not, for that reason, honorably be- 
come public panders. 


Tue Easy Chair does not know how many readers 
follow the fortunes of ‘* Romola,” as told in these 
pages by the author of ‘‘ Adam Bede.” He does not 
remember to have read a single word about it in 
praise or censure. Aad yet it is unquestionably a 
story of great power and skill, and as a historical 
novel it is quite unsurpassed. 

The scene is laid in Florence at a most interesting 
period, and the characters are men and women, not 
puppets or shadows. The most conspicuous histor- 
ical personage is Savonarola, but Machiavelli also 
glides characteristically in and out. Tito Melema, 
the hero, is a brilliant young Greek, accomplished, 
fascinating, dextrous, but simply selfish. His char- 
acter is drawn with great subtlety and skill, and 
vividly contrasted with the queenly womanhood of 
Romola herself, The atmosphere of the work is en- 
tirely medieval and Italian. Itis the result of much 
patient, sympathetic, and successful study ; for only 
time and persistence could so thoroughly saturate 
a mind and imagination with the spirit of a life long 
vanished. And this is the more interesting, as we 
have before suggested, because it seemed from her 
previous works as if Miss Evans were so profoundly 
interested in the social life of to-day that she could 
not readily turn to a remoter time. But she has 
turned from the rude Methodist preach +r and labor- 


er of modern England to the stately and gorgeous | 
Medicean society of four centuries ago, as the Egyp- | 
tian magician shows you with equal fidelity, in the | 
same enchanted drop cf ink, now the face of your | 


dead mother, and now of a living enemy. 

For Miss Evans dips her pen in the ink which 
genius enchants and glorifies. The story of Romola 
must be finished before long, and in its completed 
form our readers.can then study and admire this no- 
ble reproduction of old Italian life. 


temporary fictitious literature. 


Enitor’s Drawer. 


FRIEND ina St. Paul, perhaps from the apos- 

tolic name to the place of his residence being 
more than usually given to anecdotes of the clergy, 
writes to the Drawer that when he was last in the 
city of Albany he heard a grave and reverend divine 
give notice of a service to be held in the church of 
the Rev. Dr. Rodgers, a ‘‘ Refurmed Dutchman,” on 
Pearl Street. 


HE says that one of his Wisconsin clergymen, in 
the course of a sermon, had occasion to cite an au- 
thority, and he referred by name to a gentleman 
who, he said, was ‘’ a citizen of New York, and for- 
merly a Dutchman.” Perceiving his blunder, he 


added, ‘‘ And as to that matter, I suppose he is yet.” | 


Our here in Wisconsin, the same brilliant corre- 


spondent cont*nues, I was traveling, and spent the 
night at a tavern in the country. A School Com- 


mittee were in session to examine a candidate who | 


had applied to be the teacher of the school. He 
proved to be a man of fine education, and of general 
information far ahead of all the Committee put to- 


No more care- | 
ful or complete work of art can be found in all con- | 
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gether. He was of the Irish persuasion; and when 
the Committee had asked him all the questions they 
could think of, and none of which they could have 
answered themselves, the candidate entertained us 
with some recitations of songs of his own composing, 
and read to us some very fine pieces of poetry that 
he had written. The Committee were delighted 
with the smart young man, and were about to em- 
ploy him, when one of their number upset their in- 
tentions by this short but portentous speech : 

* You're a leetle tu fast, now. There's a good 
many girls to our schule; and this ‘ere fellow is 
love-cracked. I know he is, ‘cause I've allers hearn 
tell that when a feller takes to writin’ poetry he’s 
love-cracked ; and we don’t want any love-cracked 
young fellers a-teachin’ our gals.” 

This was enough. The rest hadn't thought of it; 
but they saw it now, and told the poet to travel. 

His fate may prove a sad warning to young men 
who go out West to keep school; they had better 
say nothing about poetry, lest some wiseacre on the 
Committee should think them love-cracked. 


THE SOLDIER'S WIFE. 
How wearily the days go by, 
How silence sits a guest at home, 
While she, with listless step and eye, 
Still waits for one who does not come! 
The sunshine streams across the floor, 
A golden, solitary track ; 
The flies hum in and out the door: 
The olden clock goes ciick-a-clack! 
And baby, sitting, wonder-eyed, 
Watches the kitten's noiseless play ; 
Till sleep comes gently, and she lies 
At rest through half the summer day. 


When twilight cometh, dim and gray, 
She sits anear the open door; 
Before her lics the graveled way, 
O'erhung by ancient sycamore ; 
And through the eve she hears the cry 
Of whip-poor-wills, that shun the light: 
She sees the star of evening die; 
And all around her broods the night. 
Then, * By-lo-baby, baby-by!” 
She sings her little one to rest; 
And muses, with its rosy face 
Held warm and close against her breast. 


Beside her couch she weary kneels, 
And clasps her hands before her face— 
Ah, only Curist knows what she feels, 
A lonely supplicant for grace! 
She prays for one who does not come; 
And draws an answer from her hopes. 
And then, within her silent home, 
While stars slide down night's silvery slopes, 
She nestles elose beside her babe, 
And one arm o’er it shielding throws, 
And dreams of joy that day denies, 
Until the rose of morning blows. 


In Camp, near Falmouth, Va. A.B 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Drawer says that he 
was recently at a railroad station where a sergeant 
was drilling a company of raw recruits. While giv- 
ing the word of command the train started, and just 
afterward a dandy-looking chay arrived in time to 
see the cars off, in which he wished to go. At 
this moment the sergeant was shouting to his men, 
‘* Left! left! left!” The fellow looked around in 
high dudgeon, and cried out, ‘‘If I am left, I can 
whip the best man among you.” The drill was a 


| merry one for some time after this challenge. 


A COLD-BLOODED murder was perpetrated in La- 
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fayette a few months ago. When the murderer was 
being tried it was very difficult to get a jury. Many 
persons were called forward and questioned, but not 
received. A verdant-looking young fellow was 
called, and the prosecuting-attorney asked the cus- 
tomary question : 

“Have you any conscientious scruples which 
would debar you from bringing in a verdict of 
guilty, when you knew the punishment to be 
death ?” 

**Conscientious scruples! What's them? I don’t | 
know what you mean,” said the man, with a look | 
of perplexity. 

The lawyer kindly explained the meaning. 

“Well, I don’t think I'm troubled with consent- 
ing scruples, for I think the murderer ought to be 
hung, and I’m not afraid to say se.” 

He was objected to by the other side, and did not 
serve as a juror. 


An Army Surgeon puts us under obligation by 
cutting up the following for our service : 

When we were blockading off Wilmington, North 
Carolina, a number of contrabands came on board. 
One of them wore a masonic pin, and our Captain, 
who is a ‘‘G man,” was much troubled by this fact, 
for a slave can not be a free-mason. So he called 
up the intelligent ‘‘ contraband,” and said, 

** You are not a mason.” | 

“Oh yes, massa, I is. I’se a bricklayer!” | 

Ar Fortress Monroe two very fine sun-dials are | 
inserted in the muzzles of two good-sized Colum- | 
biads, and mark the time with cannonical accuracy. 
Some time since a private belonging to a Wisconsin 
regiment stationed there, wishing to know the time 
of night, took a lantern and went out to the sun- 
dial to try and see it! /e couldn't see it. 

A Few days ago one of our officers was strolling | 
in the vicinity 6fArktown, and meeting a contra- 
band asked him where was the ground on which | 
Cornwallis surrendered? *‘ Cornwallis —Cornwal- 
lis?” said the darkey. ‘*Massa, was he de curnel 
of 139th New York ?” 


‘*Tr was a very unfortunate selection of a hymn 
which our minister made last Sunday,” writes a 
rural correspondent. ‘* He had finished a very good 
sermon on the vanity of worldly things, when he 
gave notice: The parties to be joined in marriage 
will present themselves after we have sung the 225th 
hymn, beginning, 

“* Mistaken souls, that dream of heaven.'” 


Aw old reader of the Drawer says that his con- 
science troubles him because he does not send a story 
to help fill up the reservoir of good things, and he 
begins with this: 

While I was pursuing a course of geology under a 
certain Professor, famous for his delight in hectoring 
and perplexing the students, I had for one of my 
classmates a fellow who was by no means well read | 
in the dictionary. We had been discussing the pe- | 
culiarities in the construction of one of the ante- | 
diluvian animals whose fore-arms were fitted to his 
body with a ball and socket-joint, allowing them 
great ease of motion in every direction. 

“This animal had great freedom of motion in its 
anterior extremities, had it not ?” said the Professor. | 

“Ya-as,” hesitatingly replied Mr. B——, who 
was being questioned. 
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The Professor saw a ‘‘lead” in the puzzled look 
with which B searched the ceiling before ay- 
swering, so continued : 

‘Pray, Mr. B——, what were his anterior ex- 
tremities ?” 

B hesitated ; examined, no doubt, mentally 
the various terminations of domestic animals, and 
settling finally on that which to his eye appeared 
possessed of the greatest grace and ease of motion, 


| answered boldly, ‘‘ The tai/, Sir!” 


From the head-quarters of the Twelfth Michigan 


| Infantry, in Middleburg, Tennessee, we have the 
| following, which our artist ought to have drawn for 


the Drawer : 

I was Captain in the First Michigan Infantry— 
three months’ service—and the day of the first bat- 
tle of Bull’s Run the regiment was in Heintzleman’s 
corps, which was on the extreme right. From ear- 
ly morn till about 3 o'clock p.m. we made a forced 
march; and just after we had crossed Cub Run, and 


| within sight of exploding shells, over the tree-tops, 


the regiment was halted for a brief period before 
entering the field. A member of my company, by 
name Champanois—a tall specimen of a Yankee— 
stood leaning against a tree, perspiration rolling 
down his cheeks, when your special artist rode past. 


| One of the men remarked, ‘*There goes Harper's 


‘drawing man;’ when Champanois spoke up and 


| says, ‘* I—wish—he’d—draw—my—b-r-e-a-t-h !” 


A CORRESPONDENT in Delaware writes to the 
Drawer : 

Below find a correct copy of a document just filed. 
Builders receive some very poor specimens of orthog- 
raphy, but not many with only two words spelled 
correctly, 

haverday Grac, Ma. 23. ateen 63. 
Mesera, —_ —— 

Deer sur; Cann u enforme mee aboat thee schuner 
“ Polix,” thee partys thatt cans hur an how I cann direck 
tu em, ur du u no uf schuner fur sail thatt will carrey 
frum Ttey tu Stey tuns, lite draff watter, thatt wil sute 
fur grane an lomber, ur une thatt will carrey frum une 
100 an 50tey tu tu 100 tuns an aboat 20thre and haf feat 
beem, thatt wil sute fur a lomber schuner tu traid thrugh 
thee kanawl respeckfuly urse, 

Captin —— —— 


A FRIEND of ours in New Haven says: Darius 
Pierson, a resident of our town, was never overbur- 
dened with wit, but managed to eke out a living, 
until one day a relative died, leaving him a few 
thousands, which, to his perception, was a moderate 
fortune. The consequence was that Darius took to 
traveling. Among other towns of note he visited 
Washington, and honored with his presence both 
Houses of Congress. On his arrival home many 
were the questions asked Darius about his travels 
and visit to Washington. ‘* What did you think 
of the United States Senate?” said a listener one 
day. Darius drew himself up to full length, and, 
big with the importance of the occasion, thus deliv- 
ered himself: ‘* When I stood in the Senate of the 
United States and looked down upon the hoary heads 
there assembled. that beautiful passage of Scripture, 
‘we pluribus you none,’ came to my mind, and I 
said, with Job, ‘ this is a great country !’” 


From Fort Pulaski, Georgia, we have this by an 
army correspondent : 

‘Regular army” officers affect, and I believe en- 
tertain, a very poor opinion of volunteers, both offi- 
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cers and men, and when they come in contact are 
not always overpolite in their manners toward the 
citizen soldiery. 


During a tour made by an Inspecting officer and | 
his staff (all West Pointers), a rather smart-looking | 


Second Lieutenant stepped up to Captain 
the ——th, and, with a pert air, asked him, 


, of 


“Tf you had command of a company, marching | 


in column of platoons, right in front, and wished to 
form line of battle, what order would you give ?” 

The Captain, who knows his *‘ biz” about as well 
as any one need, said, marking out a diagram in the 
sand with the point of his sword, “If I had com- 
mand of a company, marching in column of platoons, 
right in front, and I wished to form line of battle, 
what order would I give ?” 

Lievr. ‘ Yes.” 

Carr. “Column of platoons? right in front?” 

Lieut. ‘ Yes.” 

Carr. ‘* And wished to form line of battle?” 

Lieut. * Yes.” 

Carr. ‘* J don’t know !” 

Mr. Regular sheered off at this reply, so naively 
volunteered. 


Anp this also: Among our boys'there is one Pri- 
vate , who pays little attention to the rights of 
meum and ‘uum ; in fact, is a great thief. Some time 
since he was suffering from a severe illness, and, 
in the opinion of our regimental surgeon, could not 
long hold out. The materials for his coffin were 
prepared, as the state of the weather would necessi- 
tate a speedy interment. He, however, got wind 
of what was going on, and, crawling from his bed, 
while he sent the nurse out for a moment, actually 
stole the nails intended for making his own coffin! 


If this is not a sample of the ruling passion strong | 


in death it is next door. 

A CURLY-HAIRED urchin of not four summers, on 
seeing Captain Steiner’s army balloon during one of 
its recent ascents at Philadelphia, exclaimed, ‘* Oh, 
mamma! come look at this big top spinning in the 
air! I guess it must be God’s!” 
Master Wiuir N 


is a little bright boy of 
four or five years, 


Sometimes it becomes necessary 


for his mamma to administer a little wholesome dis- | 


cipline as a corrective. Last winter, when the dip- 
theria was prevalent in town, Willie was a subject 
of the disease, just as he was recovering from the 
measles. He was very sick, and we all feared he 
must die. His mamma, in a moment of despair, 
while gazing on the seemingly unconscious form of 
her darling son, thinking of the cold grave and its 
tender prey, remarked to her husband, * If Willie 
only recovers, I'll never whip him again as long as 
he lives.” Willie did recover, and in a short time 
it appeared that his will was superior to the dis- 
cipline of a sick bed. He had disobeyed orders and 
provoked ‘‘a settlement.” About the time the 
“smart” was to be inflicted he raised his little, keen, 
black eyes, and looking straight into the face of his 
mother, said, ‘‘ You said if I got well you wouldn't 
whip me any more.” 

THE last reason for stopping a newspaper is as- 
signed in the following incident sent to the Drawer: 

I will not give you the name of the town in which 
I live, for I am ashamed to associate it with the fact 
I am about to give you. One of my neighbors in 
conversation discovered so much ignorance of the 


| for which he was going to apply. 
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state of things in the country, that I finally asked 
him if he did not take a newspaper. He seemed a 
little reluctant to admit that he did not, and said, 

‘* Last year I took one, but the boys always quar- 
reled to see who should have it first when it came, 


and so I stopped it!” 


‘* How tediously long you are over that sermon!” 
said the parson’s lady to her husband on his not at- 
tending to the dinner-bell; ‘I could write one in 
half the time, if I only had the text.” ‘Oh, if that 
is all you want,” said the parson, “I will furnish 
that. Take this text from Solomon: ‘It is better 
to dwell in a corner of the house-top than with a 
brawling woman in a wide house.’” ** Do you mean 
me, Sir?” inquired the lady, quick. ‘Oh, my 
dear,” was the grave response, ‘* you will not make 
a good sermonizer; you are too soon in your appli- 
cation.” 


WE have often heard the story of the wife of the 
bishop who applied for admission to the private 
grounds near the Cathedral, and was refused by the 

| janitor. ‘* But,” said she, ‘‘ I am the bishop's lady ; 
let me in.” “ And I couldn't do it if you were his 
wife,” replied the faithful Cerberus. 

But that is not equal to the passage between the 
Rev. Dr. Pearce and the woman who had the care 
of the Temple Gardens when he was Master there. 
It is a rule to keep them close shut during divine 
service on Sundays; but the Doctor being indis- 
posed, and having no grounds attached to his resi- 
dence save the church-yard, wished to seize the quiet 
hour for taking a little air and exercise. He accord- 
ingly rung the garden bell, and Rachel made her 
appearance ; but she flatly told him she should not 
let him in, as it was against the orders. ‘‘ But I 
am the Master of the Temple,” said Dr. P. ‘* The 
| more shame for you,” said Rachel; * you ought to 

set a better example!” The Doctor retired dead 
beat. 

**Say John Sharp is a rogue” is a common ex- 
pression in England when one wishes to affirm his 
honesty. A good story and a true one is told as the 
origin of it. John Sharp, who was afterward Arch- 
bishop of York, when a student at Oxford had a 
chum. One night Sharp was awoke by this chum, 
who told him he had just dreamed that he (Sharp) 
would be Archbishop of York. After some time he 
again awoke him, and said he had dreamt the same, 
and was well assured he would arrive at that dignity, 
and asked him to promise, should he ever becomes 
archbishop, to give him a good rectory, which he 
named. 

** Well, well,” said Sharp, ‘‘ vou silly fellow, go 
to sleep; and if your dream, which is very unlikely, 
should come true, I promise you the living.” 

“By that time,” said his chum, ‘ you will have 
forgot me and your promise.” 

‘No, no,” says Sharp, “that I shall not; but if 
I do not remember you, and refuse you the living, 
then say, John Sharp is a rogue.” 

After Dr. Sharp had been archbishop some time, 
his old friend applied to him (on the said rectory 
being vacant), and after much difficulty got admit- 
ted to his presence, having been informed by the 
servant that the archbishop was particularly en- 
gaged with a gentleman relative to the same rectory 
The archbishop 
was told there was a clergyman who was extremely 


| importunate to see him, and would take no denial, 





‘ 
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His Grace ordered him to be admitted, and requested 
to know why he had so rudely almost forced himself 
into his presence. 

“IT come,” says he, “my Lord, to claim an old 
promise, the rectory of ——.” 

““T do not remember, Sir, ever to have seen you 
before; how, then, could I have promised you the 
rectory, which I have just presented to this gentle- 
man?” 

“Then,” says his chum, ‘* John Sharp isa rogue!” 

The circumstance was instantly roused in the 
mind of the archbishop, and the result was he pro- 
vided liberally for his dreaming chum in the Church. 





A Bosron correspondent says : 

About fifty vears ago, when Colonel Messinger 
manufactured the best of beaver hats on Newbury 
(now Washington) Street, two of his lads, Sol and 
Ben, neither of whom had the fear of the tenth 
commandment before their eyes, coveted the fruits 
of Colonel Roulstone’s beautiful pear-trees in the 
next inclosure, which was surrounded -by a very 
high fence. Ben says to Sol, ‘‘ I should like a few 
of those nice pears ; how can we get them?” ‘ Easy 
enough,” says Sol; ‘‘fetch me your fishing-pole.” 
The pole was brought, and after attaching one of 
the knives used for cutting fur from the beaver- 
skins, together with a small bag to drop the fruit in, 
the robbery was completed. 

Colonel R. saw the whole transaction, but the 
boys were not aware of it. The next day the Col- 
onel’s little girl called on Ben, and asked him to 
lend papa the pole that he had used to steal his 
pears with. Ben, of course, appealed to Sol, who 
answers, ‘‘I think we had better let him have it.” 

When the new machine was returned it gave so 
much satisfaction that the little girl says, “Pa 
sends his compliments, and wants to know if you 
will please to lend him your pole next year after 
you have done stealing his pears!” 

Sol, who is now sixty-five years of age, says, ‘I 
have never had the least disposition to steal any kind 
of fruit since.” 

Sam, a little seven-year-old, had a present of a 
book one day, which he eagerly devoured. On 
finishing it his mother asked him what it was about. 
The little fellow looked up in the blankest astonish- 
ment, and said, 

“Why, mamma, how can I tell ?—J didn’t read it 
loud !” 





Tue Rev. Mr. Jacks, of the —— Conference, was 
describing the land of Canaan, and by the addition 
of a single word to the Scriptural account he spoiled 
the whole. “It was a land,” said he, “ flowing 
with butter, milk, and honey.” The agricultural 
people who heard him thought a land of no great 
acconnt that flowed with ‘‘ butter-milk.” 





Joux Brown had several counsel in the trial of 
his case, but the most prominent one was a mem- 
ber of our bar, of the Hibernian persuasion, and a 
Democrat in politics. About a year after the fa- 
mous trial our learned brother found himself, one 
evening, at a Democratic meeting in Boston, ha- 
ranguing the unterrified in eloquent strains, when 
he was all at once discordantly interrupted by a cry 
from an individual in the audience to ‘‘ Put him 
out!—he’s a John Brown man!” True to his pro- 
fession, our learned brother turned quickly toward 
the disturber, and wrathfully shouted, ‘‘ Because I 


| 
saved you from going to the State's Prison three 
years ago, is that any reason why I should be called 
a thief?” The argument was conclusive; the 
querist in the crowd was voted into silence unani- 
mously; but our friend the lawyer had never seen 
the man nor heard of him before the meeting. 





Away up in Bear Valley, California, we haye 
readers and the Drawer has admirers, one of whom 
writes : 

That well-told story in your March number, 
about the Legislature of California, reminds me of 
another one concerning that august body which has 
never been in print. It was in the early days of 
California, when the members of the Legislature 
were often elected, not because they were talented 
men or able speakers, but because they were good 
‘hands at poker,” or “jolly fellows on a spree.” 
Among the latter was the Member from Mariposa ; 
slow of speech on ordinary occasions, but—as one 
of his supporters remarked before the election— 
“Jest git him mad once, and he'll give ’em fits!” 
He was very quiet at first, but at length some bill 
came up on which he wished to express his mind. 
He commenced in his slow, hesitating manner: 
‘**Mr. Speaker”—and then came toa dead halt. He 
tried a second time with no better success. At the 
third attempt one of the members cried, “ Git 
out! git out!” Others echoed the ungentlemanly 
cry until the noise drowned the poor fellow’s voice 
entirely. But they mistook their man. This was 
just what he needed to wake him up. Waiting 
until the confusion had somewhat subsided, he drew 
himself up to his full height, and answered them in 
the style of an illustrious predecessor. Said he: 

‘Gentlemen may cry, ‘Git out! git out!’ but the 
member for ) ariposa will not ‘ git out.’ My speech 
is already begun. The next man who cries ‘git out’ 
in this House will bring to his ears the ominous 
click of small-arms. What is it the gentlemen 
wish, and what would they have? Is my life so 
dear or niy peace so sweet as to be purchased at the 
price of my silence in this assembly? No, Sir-ee! 
I know not what course others would take, but as 
for me I will finish my speech or I'll give you death!” 

He was not disturbed again, but made an able 
and effective speech upon the subject in question. 





} AN army officer, now in Colorado Territory, writes 
from that far point to the Drawer, and says: 

About nine years ago ‘‘ Colonel Dick Nash” was 
the proprietor of a popular and elegant restaurant 
and drinking saloon on St. Charles Street, New Or- 
leans. Dick was noted for his wit, his dry, quaint, 
old-fashioned sayings, and an almost inexhaustible 
fund of anecdote, and was withal an excellent and 
most successful maitre de cuisine, as the chronicler 
of this veritable history can testify. 

Among Dick’s numerous customers—many of 
whom were attracted no less by his irresistible droll- 
ery than the epicurean delights which his house af- 
forded—there were not wanting those who, with 
consciences less tender than their purse-strings, 
taking advantage of the generosity and good-nature 
of mine host of the ‘‘ Holbrook,” would fare sump- 
tuously at his tables and manage to evade the pay- 
ment of their ‘‘ little bills.” 

One night a fellow of this stamp, with a friend, 
after having indulged to the amount of ten or twelve 
dollars, and being without the wherewithal to pay 
for his “little supper,” was standing at the bar en- 





deavoring to “‘ explain” the matter to Dick’s brother, 




















Jim—who, by-the-way, was a late arrival from the 
Green Mountain State, and officiated in the capacity 
of bar-tender for his brother. The confab had rip- 
ened into loud and heated discussion between the 
two when Dick entered, and by a few timely words 
brought matters to a peaceful issue. By this time 
quite a crow d had collected, and one of them in- 
quired of Dick the cause of the altercation. 

Dick, in a tone and with a manner to which no 
description of it can do justice, made the following 
reply: ‘ Oh, it’s a mere trifle. You see Jim here ; 
well, he’s jest arrived from ’way up there in Ver- 
mont, and when a feller comes in an’ drinks, or 
tnkes a dozen raw, or a briled squab, or suthin’, and 
tells him to charge it, and departs without payin’ a 
picayune, he gits mad, and rares up generally. 
Now, you see, that ain’t in my style at all. All I 
do, I jest sigh gently and pour another pail of water 
into the brandy cask !” 

The roars of laughter which followed from the 
assembled crowd made the very bottles in the bar 
jingle. There was a call for ‘“‘Champagne all 
round,” and a deluge of dimes poured into Dick’s 
drawer. 


Even the children have got the notion into their 
little heads that the dark-skinned clement in our 
population is the source of all their woes. A Balti- 
more lady writes to the Drawer : 

Our little Willie came rushing into the parlor 
from the kitchen, where he had suffered some great 
wrong at the hands of the colored presiding genius 
of the departmert, and who is one of the ugliest 
negroes I ever saw. Willie finished his story, burst 
again into a flood of tears, and exclaimed, in a de- 
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| divided between the two. 
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stopped there, even for a short time, must have seen 
or heard of Jack Wood, as he is familiarly called, 
who formerly presided over ‘‘ Village Hall,” and 
who, althongh somewhat deficient in those gifts of 
reading and writing which, according to Dogberry, 
‘‘come by nature,” yet was withal a genial land- 
lord, and a good fellow ‘‘in his way.” Many stories 
are afloat of Jack’s frequent perversions of our mo- 
ther tongue; and there is no doubt that if “ mur- 
dering the King’s English” were a capital offense 
Jack would long since have suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law. One of his misdemeanors of this 
kind, some years ago, which came under my own 
observation, I have always considered worthy of 
perpetuation in the Drawer. 

Jack had always been an active and prominent 
member of the Fire Department of the village, and 
when the time for the annual election of Chief Engi- 
neer came around he was appointed by his company 
one of the delegates to elect a person to that office. 
The contest lay between two aspirants, named, re- 
spectively, Holt and Douglas; and upon a ballot be- 
ing taken it was found that the votes were equally 
As the question at issue 
was considered of great importance party feeling ran 


high, and various efforts were made by each side to 


gain a vote from the opposition, but for a long time 
the result of each ballot remained the same—a tie. 


| Finally, upon another ballot being taken, greatly to 


spairing tone, ‘‘Oh my! dear me! how [I do wish | 


Ham had tumbled out of the ark!” 





As the war drags its slow length along the Draw- 
er is open for the humors of the field and the camp, 
as well as for the domestic goods that are always 
welcome. We are rich this month in the contribu- 
tions of our friends ; but there is room for more, and 
we may venture the suggestion to old contributors, 
as well as new, that the most hopelessly selfish man 
in the world is he who knows ‘‘a good story” and 
will not send it to the Drawer. 

Never was the Drawer more sought after. It 
does the soldier good, and the sick man, and every 
body. It is one of the necessities of the age, and it 
is for a wonder that in the Internal Revenue bill 
a special tax was not levied on each item in the 
Drawer. 

“*An old friend” sends us several anecdotes that 
we are willing to have him tell in his own way : 

Many of your readers have no doubt at some time 
stopped at the beautiful village of Port Jervis, on 
the line of the Erie Railway, which lies snugly en- 
sconced among the Shawangunk Mountains, and 
which boasts, among its other objects of interest, 
the ‘* Tri-States Rock,” as it is called, being a large 
rock at the confluence of the Delaware and Never- 
sink Rivers, on which is marked the point where 
the three States intersect—New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania. A peripatetic correspondent of 
one of your city journals, who enjoyed its hospitali- 
ty for a short time, maliciously defines its topogra- 
phy as follows: “The village of Port Jervis is situ- 
ated at the point where the meanest parts of three 
States come together’—an unwarranted reflection 
on the good character of its inhabitants. 

But to come to my story. Any one who has ever 


the surprise of the Holt men, Douglas was found to 
have a clear majority of two, and was thereupon 
declared duly elected. Some one had ‘sold out,” 
that was clear; and the friends of the defeated can- 
didate immediately instituted an investigation to 
find out the guilty man—the Judas who had accept- 
ed the pieces of silver for their betrayal. Suspicion, 
for some cause, at once fell upon our friend Jack, 
who had all the while professed himself a strong 
Holt man, and he was confronted with the charge. 
Now Jack was really innocent, as the writer hap- 
pened to know; and the truly guilty man was, as is 
ofttimes the case, one of the loudest in his denunci- 
ation of Jack for his supposed conductitious vote. 
Of course Jack denied the ‘‘ soft impeachment,” and 
solemnly asseverated his innocence; but to all his 
protestations the accusers turned a deaf ear, and de- 
manded explicit proof of his innocence, in default of 
which they threatened the direst vengeance. Now 
a man may be as innocent of a crime as the babe 
unborn, and yet it is not always an easy matter to 
prove himself so. And this was Jack's case. All 
at once, however, a happy thought struck him, 


| and his countenance relaxed from its look of intense 


perplexity, and assumed an air of confident assur- 
ance, as if he had discovered “ confirmation strong 
as proofs of holy writ.” And the manner in which 
he triumphantly vindicated himself was thuswise: 
**Now you just examine the votes, and I can point 
out the very one I cast, as the paper on which I 
wrote it was too small, and so I left the e off from 
Holt’s name, and spelt it //-o-/-t/” It is perhaps 
needless to say that Jack’s vindication was com- 
plete, and to this day the guilty man remains un- 
discovered. 





A FIRE was discovered at a late hour one night 
in the basement of a building occupied by a Teu- 
tonic gentleman as a lager-bier saloon. The fire- 
men were promptly on the spot, and an entrance 
forced into the basement, in order that water might 
be thrown upon the flames, which had already spread 
to an alarming extent. The usual noise and confu- 
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sion attendant upon such occasions were manifest- 
ed, but the inmates of the building were apparently 
wrapped so close in the embrace of the drowsy god 
that nothing could arouse them to a sense of their 
impending danger. After continued unsuccessful 
attempts to rouse the sleeping family it was finally 
decided that the door should be broken open, and an 
axe was procured for that purpose. At this moment, 
when the axe was uplifted by a stalwart arm to deal 
a crushing blow, a window above was heard to open 
softly, and a guttural voice issued forth—‘ Poys, 
you might shoost as well go away; you gets no 
more peer here to-night!” 





Some years ago it became my duty for a while to 
assume the vicarious editorship of a country journal 
in one of the interior towns of this State. Among 
the compositors employed in the office was a proba- 
tionary disciple of Faust, who had been but a short 
time ‘‘at the case,” but who had a most exalted 
opinion of his own skill as a tvpographer, which he 
manifested frequently, much to the amusement of 
the older hands in the office. One day I gave him 
some *‘ copy” which contained a quotation from the 
well-known fable of Xsop— ‘A trumpeter,” says 
ZZsop, “being taken in battle, got down on his 
knees and begged hard for quarter,” etc. When the 
‘* proof” came to me to be read, imagine my amuse- 
ment at finding the quotation ‘‘ corrected” so as to 
read, ‘‘A trumpeter,” says Asop, ‘* being taken in 
battle, got down on his knees and begged hard for a 
quarter !” 





WE have often given notice that we want no 
more ‘‘ notusses” sent to the Drawer; that thing is 
run into the ground; and ignorance of the art of 
spelling is a misfortune, not a crime. It should be 
cured if possible, but not laughed at. The man 
“out West” who wrote and posted the following did 
as well as he could, and who could be expected to 
do more ? 

REED THESE 

Thar is 25 Dollers Reward given, to the man, which 
finds the hors and mul, which whar stolen from Mr Peter 
Kochner aboud 3 weeks ago. The Description of hors 


and mull, the hors is aboud 14 hands hie, the coller is a | 


dark broun complaction, and hes god a whit star in the 
forhaad, and tolleribel short mains, he is betwen 3 or 4 
yers old. The mull is aboud the sam hith as the hors, he 
is betwen 2 and 3 yers old, he whas broke to work, on the 
ride sholder he had a litel collor sear, the coller is Broun, 
mikst whith gray har, maines and tail trimt, he is a mar 
mull June the 9th 1863 Peter Kichner. Tipton Mo 





WE think our Minnie about the smartest, if not 
the smartest little girlin the world. The other day 
she was kneeling in a chair by the window, looking 
up intently into the sky, evidently in deep thought. 
Suddenly she turned about and said, ‘‘ Mother, I 
don’t think / could be an angel ; for,” continued she, 
after a moment’s pause, “I should get naughty, and 
throw my trumpet away !” 





Aw editorial friend of the Drawer writes: I have 
read of many blunders made by compositors in set- 
ting type, some of which undoubtedly occurred, but 
the majority of them were evidently fictitious. The 
following I, as well as others, can vouch for: 

Pat B—— is an Emerald Islander, and though a 
man of considerable note among his own country- 


men, has always been the subject of more or less 


joking at the hands of his fellow-workmen. His 
judgment upon matters in general is very good, but 
he never exercises it in reading and composing man- 


uscript, especially if not properly prepared; nor in 
punctuation or division of words. He was engaged 
upon a little political poem, wherein the words 
‘*radical measures” rhymed with the word “ treas- 
ures.” The astonishment and vexation of the proof- 
reader, Dr. Joslyn—a well-educated old gentleman, 
though rather irritable—was of the highest degree 
when, instead of *‘ radical measures,” he read ‘‘ rad- 
ical manures.” 








From St. Paul, Minnesota, we have some very 


' clever stories : 


Some years ago there lived in the village of Browns- 
ville, in Houston County, in this State, an honest 
Dutchman (with an enormous capacity for lager) 
named Knoblock, who one fall got the Democratiz 
nomination for Representative in the State Legisla- 
ture. Now Knob wasa character in his way, and par- 
ticularly heavy in the article of speech-making. The 
day of election came and passed, and on canvassing 
the vote of Brownsville it was found that Knoblock 


| had a majority of the votes in that precinct; when 


some fun-loving neighbor of the candidate informed 
him that he was elected, and helped him on to the 
head of a beer-barrel, when he delivered himself of 
the following speech : 

‘* Fellow-seetizen of Brownsville! you has ‘lect- 
ed me to der highest office in der Shtate. I tanks 
you. I goes up toSt. Paul; I seets upon der Legis- 
latur; I gets you a great many sharters—I ¢@@& you 
railroad sharters ; I gets you steamboat sharters ; I 
gets you one steamboat run from here to La Crosse 
every day in der year. Again I tanks you. I feels 
[laying his hand affectionately on his beer-Lasker | 
a great deal more in mine pelly as I can shpeak mit 
mine mout !” 

The returns from the county defeated him by 150 
majority. He did not go up to St. Paul and **seet 
upon der Legislatur.” 





Tuery do have some amusing scenes in the sober- 
est parts of good Old New England, and such a story 
as this lives and grows from year to year: 

In the little town of H , in Massachusetts, is a 
toper called Job T——, who owns a horse that he 
considers fust. One bright moonlight night, when 
riding home, just able to keep his seat on the horse, 
he happened to notice his own clear, well-defined 
shadow by his side. He supposed it to be another 
rider, and instantly challenged him to a race, ‘‘ horse 
for horse”—that is, the winner to have both horses. 
Without waiting for reply he started, his supposed 








| rival, of course, keeping close to his side. Away he 
| went like the horsemen of Sleepy Hollow, Job well 


satisfied till he came to the turn in the road, which 
brought the shadow ahead. Job saw that the race 
was lost, and, mindful of the self-imposed condition, 
got off his horse, and stammered out, ‘‘ Job beat! 


| Take [hic] Job's horse!” 


Svucu improprieties as the following ought to be 
rebuked : 

In the adjoining town of A—— lives a minister, 
Parson North. A brother-in-law, very fond of prac- 
tical jokes, was a member of his family ; and one 
Sunday morning, knowing that the Parson always 
took his bandana from his pocket and wiped his face 
before commencing the sermon, he carefully placed 
a pack of cards in the ample folds. When the time 
came for the handkerchief to be drawn forth, and 
its contents were showered on the people sitting be- 
low the pulpit, their consternation and amusement 
can better be imagined than described. 











Fourth of Buly Experiences of the British Lion. 


Forced to hear the ‘* Orator of the Day.” Taken to Dinner. 
Vor, XXVII.—No. 159.—D v* 
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Lan Gets elevated Is treated to a Bath. 
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Is “ blown up,” Metaphorically. The Lion at 11 P.M. 
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Foss for August. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Broprr, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn 
Voicr from actual articles of Costume. 


Figure 1.—Home Toier., 
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Figure 2.—Home Tomer. 


\ E illustrate two styles of Home Toruet, adapt-|er. Printed designs, of quiet colors, are especial 
ed to a variety of materials. The fabric and | ly adapted for either of these modes. The illustra- 
colors may be safely left to the taste of the wear- | tions give the style of ornament. 








